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HIS WORK PIONEERS A STAR- 
| tlingly direct and revealing 
approach to the young child's 
emotional life—an approach 
through his paintings. It shows how 
young children may expose in paint- 
ings their emotional experiences, 
their adjustments and maladjust- 
ments; how they express feelings and 
ideas they are not vet ready to ex- 
press in words. 


Parents and teachers have come to 
realize more and more that chil- 
dren's anxieties are as painful and 
profound as those of adults; that an 
understanding of these feelings is 
crucial in helping children adjust 
themselves to life. How to know, 
from their paintings, when children 
are disturbed by the birth of a 
brother or sister, by feelings of in- 
security, by need for love—these 
are a few of the findings disclosed 
by the authors of this book after a 
decade of painstaking research. ' 
Specific analyses are also made of 
children’s use of crayons, clay, 
blocks, and of dramatic play. 


Carefully documented and fully il- 
lustrated, this study considers one 
hundred and fifty children (two to 
five years of age) and indicates how 
each child's use of color, line, and 
Space is related to his individual, 
and often troubled, inner life. Al- 
though every child's use of color, 
line, and space is uniquely his, the 
authors made the significant dis- 
соуегу that certain usages are so 
common among children as to seem 
universal. They provide useful clues 
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FOREWORD 


educators held a conference in Mexico City under the auspices 

of the New Education Fellowship. As so frequently happens at 
conferences, the unrecorded and chance meetings proved particularly 
fruitful. 

Among those participating in the conference was Dr. Edward Liss, New 
York City psychiatrist, who for many years has given generously, of both 
his time and his knowledge, to education. One evening Dr. Liss and one of 
the authors were looking at a series of water-color illustrations for a Mexi- 
can folk tale. Quite without realizing it, not only had the artist illuminated 
the folk tale, but, as Dr. Liss pointed out, he had revealed much about him- 
self. The discussion drifted to the meaningfulness of young children's paint- 
ings. It was that discussion with Dr. Liss on a summer evening in Mexico 
that stimulated the present study. From time to time, especially in the early 
phases of the work, Dr. Liss met with us, discussed our findings, and stimu- 
lated our thinking in helpful fashion. We acknowledge with deep apprecia- 
tion our indebtedness to him. 

During the school year 1937-38 we did some preliminary experimenta- 
tion in order to establish methods of investigation. That year also served to’ 
clarify and extend our thinking. We concluded that what we wanted to 
know could best be learned in the natural setting of the school rather than 
in any series of closely defined test situations. As discussions proceeded, it 
was decided that a study of children’s choice of materials and their behavior 
during usage were essential to any understanding of the significance of the 
final products. We also realized that, inasmuch as the core of personality is 
constantly reflected in all of children’s activities, we should study as many 
aspects of behavior and activity as might throw additional light on their 
paintings. Accordingly, study of their crayon work, clay, block building, 
and dramatic play was undertaken, along with study of their paintings. 
Our method for studying individual children had been established 
through many years of nursery-school experience, during which we had 
worked thoughtfully with individual children and their families. The staff 
that had helped to develop our particular methods and techniques con- 
tinued to work together on this study. 

Besides the authors, who served, respectively, as staff director and psy- 
chologist in the five nurseries under observation, the nuclear staff included 
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Edna Mohr, nutritionist of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
Miss Mohr interpreted her function in terms that were unusual. With the 
full support of Mary E. Murphy, director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Miss Mohr organized and operated the health program 
in the five nursery schools in which the children were studied. Throughout 
the period of the study we met weekly and sometimes several times a week 
to discuss the children, their development, and their needs. Along with the 
children, the research material was subject to continuous discussion. We 
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Rosette Lowenstein (who had given her services to our nursery schools in 
Chicago and Winnetka for many years before this study was initiated). The 
conscientiousness with which they stayed on the job and the sensitive quali- 
ty of their observations belie all that is usually said about volunteers. Our 
paid observers, who, like all the rest, gave much that they were not paid to 
give, included Emily Allen, Bertha Ferguson, Mae Schiffman Maizlish, 
and Ruth Townsend. 

We shall remember Catherine Fulton and Alice Topper sitting at their 
desks “spinning figures" as long as we remember the process by which we 
obtained some of the answers. Dorothy Jones, Signe Fagerstrom, Alice 
Nafftz Woodruff, and Clara A. Schiff were others whose analysis of the re- 
search material was most helpful. Outstanding among clerical helpers were 
Lillian Peterson and Florence Olsen. 

William H. Pemberton, clinical psychologist of San Francisco, came to 
Chicago in 1940 in order to give Rorschach tests to thirty of our children, 
some of whom by this time were in the first grade. His findings and ob- 
servations corresponded in a high degree to many of our own. For us the 
Rorschach tests were but another way of cutting across and testing the 
validity of our findings. We considered the use of the Rorschach tests not 
only as a direct contribution to our study but also as an experiment in 
method for the study of personality. At a future date we hope to make some 
report on this aspect of our work. 

Anni Weiss-Frankl developed her own play-interview technique for the 
understanding and guidance of children.’ She had play interviews with 
approximately thirty children. Her observations on these children con- 
tributed to our understanding of them. Mrs. Frankl was also exceedingly 
helpful in the training of observers. 

Our appreciation goes to Leslie Bennett, who throughout most of one 
School year went from one to another of the nurseries where we were ob- 
serving to get a photographic record of activities. Mr. Bennett was thorough- 
ly co-operative, sensitive, and very successful in getting photographic ma- 
terial that greatly supplemented our other records. 

During our first year of analyzing the material we were particularly 
fortunate in having Maria Weigl Piers, who had taken her doctorate in 
Vienna on “Symbolism in Primitive Art.” In making qualitative analyses 
of each child's paintings and in our first formulations concerning the mean- 
ing of color and form, as well as in the relating of these to the behavior of 
children, Mrs. Piers gave us inestimable help. 

To the superintendents of the two public school systems in which we 
Worked goes our appreciation. Both were most generous in giving us work- 


! Sce reference to her publication in “Aims and Method,” I, 182. 
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ing space, and both aided us in every possible way. Our thanks to Edward 
Johnson, of Chicago, and Carleton Washburne, of Winnetka. Mr. Wash- 
burne occasionally sat with us at research staff meetings and brought ques- 
tions and stimulus to our work. 

For years it has been the fashion to berate and belittle the Work Projects 
Administration. When the record is some day complete, it will become clear 
that this study and innumerable larger and more important works could 
not have been done without the facilities of W.P.A. Personnel whose vision 
and understanding of our objectives helped to make possible this study in- 
cluded Florence Kerr, then regional supervisor of Professional and Service 
Projects; Mary G. Moon, then state director of Professional and Service 
Projects for Illinois; Harry J. Fultz, who succeeded Mrs. Moon; and H. K. 
Seltzer,’ district director in Chicago. АП those named and countless others 
who were serving W.P.A. at that time did everything possible to facilitate 
our work. A number of the persons named in this Foreword, including 
teachers, observers, and research workers, as well as the authors, worked 
interchangeably in W.P.A. and the Winnetka Nursery Schools. Paid and 
unpaid, city and suburban, colored and white, we worked as one staff. The 
co-operative spirit that characterized the work throughout made possible 
the results obtained. We hope that these findings, along with those already 
published and some still in process of formulation, will justify the time, effort, 
and funds that have gone into this research. 


To Alma Cronin, our particular thanks for her continuous and sensi- 


tive response to our material as well as for her efficient secretarial services. 
Doubtless we have omitted a number of persons whose thinking and as- 


sistance had a real place in our study. To them and to all whom we have 
named above go our deep-felt appreciation. 


Rose Н. ArscHULER 
. La Berta Weiss HATTWICK 
2 Since deceased. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BASES OF UNDERSTANDING 


from some universal human disposition that is distilled differently by 

every individual. This creative quality derives in large part from the 
inner drives and feelings which underlie and are the dynamics of human 
behavior} Among two-, three-, and four-year-old children these drives and 
feelings tend to find relatively direct expression in overt behavior and are 
manifest in almost everything that children do. We should accordingly ex- 
pect young children’s paintings, which are a projection of creative quality, 
to reflect their inner lives in very direct fashion.) 

Continued observation of the paintings of two-, three-, and four-year- 
old children makes obvious certain aspeoig of creative quality. Each child 
ch child has certain preferred colors and certain 
ways of combining these colors), as well as his own individual pattern of 
expression, characterized not by any particular realistic pictorial repre- 
sentation but rather by his characteristic and unique abstract use of color, 


line, form, and space. 
This study was initiated to € 


е 
T WE stop to ponder the matter, we realize that creative quality springs 


has his own palette (ї.е., са 


xplore the possibility that each child's 
paintings tended to be both individual and directly expressive and to de- 
termine to what extent, if any, a systematic study of the paintings of indi- 
vidual children would reveal the effect of each child's specific and ever 
changing experiences on his particular nature and development. Systematic 
Observations, we realized, must include, along with every child's paintings, 
the background of his life, the dynamic forces that were currently affecting 
uld learn of his day-to-day experiences, to- 
gether with his reactions to them. We hoped, through such study, to come 
to a heightened understanding of children, as well as to a more sensitive and 
discriminating awareness of whatever meaning the paintings in themselves 
might convey. We proposed to investigate the paintings through an analy- 
Sis of those separate factors that together make up the final creative product, 
namely, color, line, form, and space usage. | т 
Accordingly, case studies and daily observations of the activities of one 
hundred and fifty children were made.during one entire school year. 
Twenty of the same children were observed daily throughout a second year.! 
as many of these children as are available is still going on (see p. 


тн periodic follow-up on 
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P THE UNIVERSAL AND THE PARTICULAR 

| The approach through individual case studies not only has given further 
insights into the highly individual quality of each child’s work but has re- 
vealed that there is a very general, and perhaps even universal, tendency for 


reactions, and problems 
in like, or at least comparable, fashion. This likeness is evidenced sometimes 


periences frequently takes on comparable form.) 
Certainly, 


tution of the human organism. 
In order to arrive at so 
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1. Our findings su 
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them in their easel painting. In such cases, paintings and overt behavior are 
likely to reflect contrasting, rather than similar, drives. 

2. During these early years we have found that some children's paintings 
tend frequently, if not persistently, to be copies of external stimuli rather 
than reflections of self. 

3. Our "generalized statement of relationships is based upon findings 
that relate to each separate factor or aspect of children's paintings, for 
example, an emphasis on red considered by itself; a tendency to work all 
Over or cover the entire page considered by itself; an emphasis on circle 
painting or some other specific form, again analyzed as a separate factor. 
In order to understand the potential significance of every aspect, each one 
was, of necessity, studied by itself without regard to the way in which that 
aspect of painting might be related to other aspects. But in the analysis and 
interpretation of a given painting it is more often in the interrelationships 
of several aspects than in any single characteristic that the distinctive and 
telling qualities of the child's products are likely to lie. It is only through 
careful consideration of these interrelationships that sound interpretation 
can be made. Such consideration or analysis, as a rule, involves some 
adaptation of the generalized trends here stated. 

As the discussion of findings develops, it will be important constantly to 
be aware of the dangers in wholesale application of generalized tendencies 
and to keep in mind, at the same time, the need for basing individual in- 


terpretations upon a detailed analysis of all available information concern- 


ing each individual child. 2, 
Before considering the various aspects of children's paintings and what 


each one has to contribute to keener discrimination and clearer understand- 

ing both of children and of painting, let us examine some of the current 
i 2 

concepts and attitudes that concern children's work. 


THOSE MEANINGLESS DAUBS 

Most casual observers would classify the paintings and drawings of two-, 
three-, and four-year-old children as “meaningless daubs." According to 
usual aesthetic standards, they rate low, and with little or no thought they 
are crushed into wastebaskets. Even if most adults paused long enough 
to examine them carefully, they still would be likely to characterize them 
in some such fashion as “smears” or “messes.” Although it may be diffi- 
cult to realize, it is nonetheless true that almost every drawing and painting 
made by a young child is meaningful and in some measure expresses the 
child who did it. Curiously enough, it is just because they are not planned 
but are the spontaneous results of free manipulation and of sheer experi- 


з For detailed account of aims and methods see I, 169 ff. 
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mentation with color and form that young children's pictures are mean- 

ingful. 
When an adult, by some mistaken impulse, asks a youngster, on looking 

at one of his creations, what he has been painting, the child’s answer may 


he may look intently at his 
suggested by the form in front of him—or he may be so absorbed in what he 
is doing that he will 
likely, the child has n 
an object. If he is like the majority of two-, three-, 


and four-year-olds, his 
Painting has come from those depths of his 


being from which feelings flow 
sentative, form. Although the 


dren up to the age of ni 
to do so, will €Xpress п 
ment they happen to be 
to express those emoti 
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what he had to say in words. Herbert Read, іп The Meaning of Art? states 
that if we wish to communicate ideas, words are the proper medium; but 
if we wish.to convey feelings or emotions, we can do no better than to use 
the plastic arts, particularly painting. Louis Danz‘ in a recent novel offers 
similar recognition of the meaning of painting to the artist. He writes: “АП 
my life I have felt something different about painting and now for the first 
time I understand. Painting isn't something you just see with your eyes. 
It's something you feel with your whole body. It is the design of your hurt 
or your happiness and when other people see it, they feel the hurt or the 
happiness just as you did.” Although the concept is not new and although 
we find it reiterated from time to time, there is still amazingly slight recog- 
nition of the fact that painting is a deeply emotional experience to every 
artist who paints what he feels and not merely what he sees. In like fashion 
it is difficult for adults to realize that when little children paint, they, too, 
are expressing the '*hurt and happiness of life.” 


CHILDREN'S EARLIEST HUMAN REPRESENTATIONS 


To recognize the validity of the above statement, one has but to look at 
a series of children’s earliest human representations. At three and one-half 
to four years of age, as a rule children for the first time attempt with paints 
and crayons to represent human figures. On careful examination we find 
that they have most likely made human representations that somehow ex- 
press themselves. They have painted themselves as they feel themselves 
from within. “Crying Eyes" (Pl. 1) was painted by an unhappy child who 
cried, screamed, and talked a great deal. Note the tears streaming from her 
eyes and her wide-open mouth. Shirley, another unhappy child, painted a 
similar self-expressive version of “Crying Eyes,” as did A. A. (РІ. 93) just 
two days before a new baby was born into his family. Jean and Elinor, like 
most other children who had curls, represented all female figures with lots 
of hair. Brian, who had a defective foot, produced a human figure with one 
leg that had an excessive number of appendages on the side corresponding 
to the one on which he had a defect (Pl. 2). Loretta, inseparable from her 
pocketbook, produced girls carrying pocketbooks. Each child, in his paint- 
ings and drawings, accentuates those parts of his body which he has ex- 
perienced most keenly. Lówenfeld in his study of the near-blind was im- - 
pressed by the overemphasis which blind children, working with crayons 
and clay, gave to eyes? and to those other parts of the body that had par- 
ticular emotional connotations. 


3 London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1936. 

* It Is Still the Morning (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1943). 

EROR Lówenfeld, The Nature of Creative Activity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), 
Рр. s 
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The developmental order in which children add details to their por- 
trayals of human figures also reflects the fact that children tend to draw and 
paint what they are feeling and experiencing rather than what they sce. 
The first human representations tend to be mostly head or are simply de- 
lineated heads and legs. Apparently, these are the parts of the body which 
first impress themselves on children's consciousness. Through sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, and by crying and thereby getting what he wants, the 
child is well aware of his head. From his pictures it would seem that legs, 
which help him get where he wants to 80, come next into his awareness. 
Arms then appear, and fingers become differentiated somewhat later. 
Although legs often expressing action are added early in drawing and 
painting experiences, toes, which are less functional than fingers, are rarely 
pictured. The trunk tends to appear later than these other more keenly 
realized members of the body. 

Clothing and other details are usually added in accordance with the de- 
gree to which they have been actively experienced. Goodenough noted 


that hats are drawn before hair—doubtless because most children have 
got the feel of hats by helping to 


They evidently have not become 


* E. B. Hurlock and J. LF i 
] - L. Thom: SS Y ings: i 
аео d e еліткен ері M төле Drawings: An Experimental Study of Per- 
5V.D. Perrine, 


Let the Child Draw (New York: Е. A, Stokes & Co., 1936). 
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was borne out later in the year. Through swimming and diving, hands be- 
came important moving forces to Pat. Interestingly enough, in a single 
drawing, we see and feel with Pat the meaning of her diving to her. The 
hands of the child who is standing on the diving board retain the purely 
schematic sunflower shape of her earlier drawings, while the hands of the 
child just ready to strike the water assume an expressive functional quality. 
To quote Perrine: “Creative quality out of its awareness of functional need, 
spontaneously builds a better hand than a negative criticism could and has 


left intact and operative a highly efficient creative faculty."? 


OLDER CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS ARE LIKELY TO BE LESS SELF-EXPRESSIVE 

If we follow young children’s drawings and paintings over a period of 
years, we note that as children grow older their drawings and paintings 
become less and less self-expressive. Children tend gradually to portray 
the realistic details of seen objects or to adopt popular schematic or usual 
pictorial methods of depicting them. By the time children are nine or ten 
years of age, they have, as a rule, been so thoroughly imbued with the need 
for reproducing exactly what they see that their own natural modes of self- 
expression have been blocked off and the earlier impulses to paint and ex- 
press themselves from within have very largely been stifled. 

Lówenféld!? reports an interesting. experiment which indicates that 
nine-year-olds tend to find it more difficult to express themselves spon- 
taneously in drawings than do younger children. Approximately four hun- 
dred children, ranging in age from five to fifteen, were given the same prob- 
lem, namely, that of depicting the picking of a much desired apple from a 
branch that was well out of reach. Five- to seven-year-olds made the human 
figures with which they apparently felt identified larger and more impor- 
tant than the tree with which they felt little concern. The picking arm was 
disproportionately long as compared to the unused arm. They thereby con- 
veyed their feeling of stretch. In contrast to the younger children, the nine- 
and ten-year-olds depicted both trees and figures in more stylized, con- 
ventional fashion. Arms were raised, but no relationship between arms and 
apple was projected. Drawings were schematized according to set ideas of 
how they should look rather than derived and drawn from inner experi- 
ence. Apparently, the children had lost the spontaneous ability to portray 
the stretching arm in self-expressive form, and they did not yet have suffi- 
cient skill to depict an outstretched arm in realistic or conventional fashion. 
Most children between seven and ten years of age have been indoctrinated 
by older sisters, brothers, teachers, and parents concerning how given ob- 
jects should be depicted; and accordingly they have, to a great extent, lost 


? Ibid. 10 Ор. cit., р. 77. 
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their ability to invent, to create, to experiment, and to express themselves 
directly from their own experiences. 

Several art teachers with whom the authors have spoken support the 
observation that it is particularly difficult to evoke self-expressive creative 
products from nine- and ten-year-old children. To what extent this de- 
crease in self-expressive quality is the result of instructions given and to 
what extent it reflects general developmental changes is difficult to say. It 
is true that between the ages of five and ten, children become increasingly 
concerned with the world about them and less absorbed and preoccupied 
with their inner selves. Only at adolescence do most children once more 
tend to have preoccupations with self and evidence urges to project their 
inner thoughts and emotions much as they did during their first four to 
five years. But by the time they are adolescent their natural responses have 
been so thoroughly overlaid and conditioned by the circumstances of living 
that it would, as a rule, be difficult to derive the dynamics of behavior from 
their paintings and drawings. Accordingly, it is to the spontaneous draw- 
ings and paintings of young children that we return for study of basic 
drives, needs, and feelings. 


YOUNG CHILDREN'S PAINTINGS REFLECT THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


As we begin to analyze their earliest drawings and paintings, we note 
that the very features which we at first regarded as meaningless errors—the 
exaggerations in size or number; the omissions; the unrealistic, sometimes 
persistent, use of one or another color; and the seemingly strange; meaning- 
less forms—become the most revealing aspects of each child's products. 
Those features of the drawing or painting that are most highly individual 
and are peculiar to any given child's work become our clues to under- 
standing the child's inner life and the dynamics of his behavior. 

Children of two, three, and four use conventional forms (i.e., the usually 
accepted modes of representing, let us say, a person or a house) only as far 
as these forms have been artificially stimulated or superimposed. They 
deviate from conventionalized representation and paint abstract masses 
and forms when they attempt to express their reactions to their own par- 
ticular deep-felt experiences. It is with the deviations from conventional- 
ized or schematized forms that this study will very largely deal. 

The fact that spontaneously produced drawings and paintings of two-, 
three-, and four-year-olds should be revelatory to an extraordinary degree 
conforms with other known facts about children of these ages. Gesellu 

notes that during these years children function on an impulsive, feeling, 


п Arnold L. Gesell and others, The First Five Years of Life: A Guide to the Study of the Preschool 
Child (New York: Harper & Bros., 1940). 
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self-expressive level. They are more intent on expressing what they feel 
than in responding as others desire or expect them to do. Inasmuch as they 
are, in general, operating on an impulsive level, quite naturally the draw- 
ings and paintings of this period express their impulses, their natural drives, 
and their obvious frustrations. 


, ABSTRACT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OFTEN MORE EXPRESSIVE THAN 
REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCTS 

As we examine Aileen’s work, (we realize that young children's abstract 
paintings may reveal far more Soncerning the dynamic aspects of their 
Personalities than do their recognizable pictorial forms) Although it may 
be difficult to accept on first observation, itis nevertheless true that Aileen's 
Pedestaled abstraction (Pl. 9) is a more profound expression of her per- 
sonality than is the readily recognized self-portrait, *Crying Eyes" (РІ. 1). 

Aileen was a moody, unhappy child, who screamed and cried a great deal. 
She tended to withdraw from others and frequently adopted an aloof at- 
titude toward them. Hers was an emotional and fanciful, rather than a 
realistic and objective, approach to life. When upset, Aileen was likely to 
Climb up onto a window seat or retreat to the tree-house or to some other 
elevated place. Her block structures most frequently were thrones or plat- 
forms, on which she would stand or sit. Sometimes she built pedestals on 
Which she placed miniature toys (РІ. 11). One of Aileen's most absorbing 
experiences with clay, one to which she gave an unusually long period of 
concentrated interest, resulted in a carefully modeled figure of a woman 
Seated on a pedestal. As Aileen grew older and more frequently entered 
into social relationships with other children, it became apparent that she 
was happy only when she held an autocratic, domineering role. Psychical- 
ly, as well as physically, she had to feel above others in order to feel equal 
to them. 

In her pedestaled abstraction (Pl. 9), Aileen expressed her aloof, re- 
moved attitude toward life as she could not, at that period, have expressed 
it either in words or in realistic, pictorial painting. Yet even this symbolic 
abstraction made when she was five years of age is not so deeply revealing 
as is the ovular red pattern that characterized Aileen's paintings when she 
Was three. 

The ovular red mass (Pls. 3 and 4) was painted persistently throughout 
the first year of observations. As we followed her development over a period 
Of years, it was noted that Aileen periodically reverted to this same pattern 
When she was upset and unhappy (Pl. 5). As her work became pictorial, 
we find this pattern incorporated in more conventionalized and decorative 
form (see Pls. 10 and 12). 
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Evidence strongly suggests that Aileen's ovular red mass was associated 
with her feelings about home. At such times as she talked about her paint- 
ings, she tended to refer to the red mass as “house.” More than a year after 
entrance into the group and after some months of different and varied ca- 
tivities, one day when Aileen was particularly depressed and unhappy she 
again painted the ovular red mass (Pl. 5). She then went directly to the 
blocks and built a structure and remarked with considerable feeling as she 
did so: “This is a house. Nobody can live in it. This is a house only for my 
people who haven't any other place to stay." In the latest painting ob- 
tained (Pl. 12), we find approximately the same enclosed red pattern specif- 
ically associated with the house theme. During that entire year (she was 
then in third grade), Aileen's teacher reported that she showed unusual 
concern about home. 

As we look into her background, we understand Aileen's driving pre- 
occupation with “house” and *home"—Aileen was the only child of di- 
vorced parents, both of whom were remarried. Aileen shuttled between 
their homes, and frequently she stayed with her grandparents. In none of 
these homes did Aileen receive enough affection to meet her needs.? Нег 
mother, by her own statement, had various interests outside of the home. 
Aileen's father, during this period, had a child by his second wife. While 
Aileen was in her second year at nursery school, her grandfather, who had 
taken considerable responsibility for her, suddenly died. The grandmother, 
despondent and ill, made two attempts to take her life. Three different pets 
during this period were “loved to death.” 

It is not difficult to understand Aileen’s unhappiness and her constant 
anxiety about home." Her grandmother reported that Aileen frequently 
asked about home. Her mother asked counsel because “Aileen says she 
doesn’t want to go home when she is at home and occasionally she asks if 
we are at home when we are.” 

In her persistent painting of the ovular red mass, as the full data sub- 
stantiate,!? Aileen was expressing her need and deep craving for a home 
which would give her adequate protection and love. These earliest abstrac- 


12 This does not reflect on what the family tried to give the child. But when the world is made 
insecure through a broken family situation, children’s affectional needs in many instances remain 
unsatisfied. 


clings, 


Emphasis on red has been found in the work of children greatly involved in their own emotions 


either of love and affection or of aggression and hate. 


AILEEN: 3 years, 6 months* 


PLATE 3 


70-11-37. Thi lar red mass pattern characterized 133 of the 187 paintings Aileen 
made dude toe tet year of observation. Through repeated verbalizations and other data 
we learned that this form meant “home” to Aileen. 


PLATE 4 


2-25-38. The same form persists, but here the ovular outline is cut across with firm multi- 
colored strokes. Both in varicty of colors used and in firm quality and extent of strokin; 
puen yer beyond her usual at reni ранет n. This ӨНЕРДЕ painting was paralleled 
y a period of lessened tension and expressed happiness over her mother’: i i 
occurred at this time, p Treuil dge; which 


S Р РРР indicates abili i. 


ATE 6 


AILEEN-— Continued 


12-5-38. This painting is much like Plate 3 painted one year carlier. Aileen periodically 
reverted to this pattern ovcr a number of years. Continued use of the small restricted, 
isolated mass suggests Aileen's withdrawn position in the group. Repeated emphasis on 
red paralleled her strong drive and known need for consistent affectional relationships. 


1-20-39. This painting was similar to that used by Aileen in her first human representa- 
tions. It was more rectangular and more like a house or structure than like the rounded hu- 
man representations of most children. Aileen’s subsequent history indicated her constant 
preoccupation with house or home. Like many children anxious to communicate with 
others, she frequently painted her initials on her pictures. 


AILEEN—Continued 


PLATE 7 


6, she outlined her first human figure. It 


1-20-39. On the same date as у : 
has extraordinary symmetry in design, balance, and color: 


she painted Plate 


PLATE 8 


Aileen records her impression of a 


3-13-39. With slight reference to objective reality, 
zebra. 


AILEEN—Continued 


PLATE 9 


3-29-40. This was painted two and a half years after Plate 3. We note the earlier form 
now conventionalized in lower left corner. In center, abstract self-portrait—Aileen on a 
pedestal. Her name printed clockwise lends support to this interpretation. 


Prate 10 


4-2-40. This left-right pattern with red oval on left and blue form on right su, 
Aileen was trying to push her emotional problems away from awareness and уу; 
accept educational standards. (Implications on color usage and lelt-right 
in later chapters.) 


BBests that 
as trying t. 
pattern analysed 


AILEEN—Continued 


Prate 11 


Spring, 19.0. On noting that Esther was building a hen coop, Ailcen announced that she, 
too, would build one. Hers became the.fanciful, pedestaled structure at left, with chickens 
perched on top. In blocks, clay, paint, and dramatic play, Aileen s pedestal-like projections 
expressed her self-centered feeling of being apart and aloof from life around her. 


Aileen had a particularly happy experience be- 
ern about home. A pioneer cabin (a home) 
у corporated her earlier red ovular form 
in the hearth rug and thc four plates which she designed for this home. Although the in- 
side of the cabin was dark, Aileen spent much time playing and studying there. * 


Spring, 1913. Throughout the third grade, 
cause the teacher capitalized оп Ailcen's concern ? 
was built and decorated in the schoolroom. Aileen in 


* Bases for these interpretations may seem far fetched. We believe they will be understood and ас 
th : in bi e tons Herm lly studi 908 ‘cepted, as fur- 
thet even in biographies, paintings, and quantitative data are carefully studied (see "Case Analysis: Aileen,” 
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tions of Aileen's bring us closer to her basic needs and drives than does any 
of her subsequent work. 

(| Abstract or pre-representative paintings and drawings can be, and often 
aré, more expressive of inner feeling than are representative products be- 
cause the very process of representation involves a conscious awareness of 
outside stimuli and a reaction to those stimuli rather than a direct expres- 
sion of self. Even though the child in making a representative drawing may 
express his own feelings about the objects depicted, still the act of repre- 
sentation involves ideas and awareness of objects outside of himself. It is as 
the child uses creative media freely without intent to represent that he is 
most likely to express pure feelings quite free from external factors. It is, 
accordingly, children's abstract products which most truly reflect their 
free flow of feclings unbounded by ideas. 

In somewhat parallel fashion it is the abstract qualities in the Rorschach 
ink-blots which evoke deep-seated emotional reactions on the part of 
Rorschach subjects. Likewise, Ernst Harms'? found that when he could get 
juvenile or adult patients to break away from doing representative work 


and could get them to express themselves in abstractions, painted or drawn, 


he could obtain insights which had not been apparent in these patients' 
more realistic pictorial work. 

In both the Rorschach and the Harms experimental situations these re- 
sponses were evoked by planned methods and devices. In contrast to this, we 
have but to observe and analyze the spontaneous responses of two-, three-, 
and four-year-old children in their ordinary daily life to find that they 
express themselves constantly in abstract and meaningful ways)through 
such varied media as drawing, painting, clay modeling, block building, and 
dramatic play. 

Aileen's self-expression through painting is not, in other words, unique. 
Archies and Elinor’s paintings (Pls. 13 through 21,) as well as all the chil- 
dren described in following chapters, suggest how other children over a 
tly express the forces that motivate their lives. 
long enough to make day-by-day СЫН ДОНОР 
а nursery school will discover that each child's 


period of time persisten 
Anyone willing to pause 
children's paintings in 
Aileen sec “Case Summary” (I, 195-223). If we are to under- 
stand why children paint as they do, we must know something about the dynamics of their back- 
ground and behavior. Accordingly, a biographical summary of every child discussed in this study 
is included. As a clue to understanding, and perhaps to formulation of new hypotheses, readers 
are urged to refer to each child’s biography as they look at his paintings and read about him in 
the text. Biographical summaries may be found in alphabetical order in II, 265 ff. 

18“Child Art as an Aid in the Diagnosis of Juvenile Neuroses,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, I (April, 1941), 192-309. 


14 For more detailed description of 
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paintings are highly individual and uniquely his own. The differences ob- 
served between the paintings of various individuals at the nursery-school 
level are not likely to be in recognizable subject matter but rather in the 
abstract treatment of color, space, line, and form. How these aspects of 
painting will be handled by an individual child seems to be largely out of 
the conscious control of the individual and to reflect general, and perhaps 
universal, tendencies.! Each aspect also seems to make its own specific con- 


tribution to the expression of personality. Our findings lead us to the 
following conclusions: 


4) Color tends to give the clearest clues as to the nature and degree of 
intensity of the child's emotional life. 

6) Line and form tend to give the most intelligible clues to (1) the 
amount of energy the child is expending, (2) the degree of control the child 
is exercising, (3) the direction in which that control is operating. 

Color and line and form considered together are likely to indicate the 
balance which exists between the child's impulsive drives, on the one hand, 
and his overt, controlled behavior, on the other hand. 


c) Space usage and spatial pattern tend to give less a picture of the 


child's inner life than a picture of the child as he relates, and is reacting, to 
his environment.!? 


We shall gain further insights into children and their paintings as we 
systematically investigate different individuals treatment of color, space, 
line, and form. 


16 For supporting evidence sce "Quantitative Findings" (II, 381 ff.). 


17 Too free application of the generalized framework here offered can to a large extent be 
avoided if (a) the generalized tendencies arc treated as tentative findings subject to further study, 
(^) the individual's painting characteristics are studied in relation to one another, and (c) the 
painting characteristics are studied in relation to all other known reactions of the child. Equally 
as important as the study of products is the study of behavior while painting. Such behavior, 
when compared with behavior in other situations, often gives a significant clue to the value of 
the painting medium for the given child, Comparison of products with overt reactions, both while 
painting and in other situations, frequently provides a basis for discovering whether there is 
harmony or conflict between the child’s natural drives and those stimulated by outside forces, 
Children’s verbalizations while painting many times offer invaluable clues. Free association, 
in particular (in contrast to purposive naming) has repeatedly supplied the missing element 
needed to bring the other phases of the child's activities into focus. Further findings will sub- 
stantiate and make more meaningful this footnote, which is here set forth to curb too quick accept- 
ance and application of the general findings offered. 


ARCHIE: 3 years, 5 months 


PLATE 13 


Ap 


колл 2. А 


3-25-38. In his early swing scribblings, Archie always.managed to finish his paintings with 
a large swing to thc top of the pagc. His unusually small stature made this a real effort. In 
extending himself figuratively and literally, he was asserting his frequently expressed de- 
sire to be a big man. 


PLATE 14 


жазығы аа. И а 


\ТЕ 16 


ARCHIE—Continued 


| 


Қы 2 À 


5-79-39. In his abstract paintings, Archie as a rule focused towai 
The title given was “String on a Star.” 


T = 


rd the top of the page. 


i i 1 i i his block structure, His Ы, 
Spring, 1939. Archie stands on a chair to give height to : As block struc. 
tures, like his paintings and drawings, projected his drive to be tall (вес Biographical Sum- 


maries, II, 276-77). 
p 7ч 


ARCHIE—Continued 


Sprit he man is taller than the house. At this age, self seems more impor- 
м Шаа uei ei is often depicted accordingly. Height is here accentuated by a 
hat. In school Archie often insisted on wearing a hat, which gave him added stature. Chil- 
dren with high aspirations were more likely than other children to picture skies and sky 


lines. 


ELINOR: 4 years, 6 months 


4-6-38. Elinor, long awaited and much desired, was born and bred with the feeling that 
she was the “Princess.” Observers noted that at various times she preencd before the mirror 


pos remarked on her resemblance to Snow White. She entitled this painting “Snow White 
leep.” 


PLATE 19 


4-7-38. A self-portrait. Like most little girls with curls, she accentuated hair, 


, ELINOR—Continued 


PLATE 20 


Spring, 1947. One of a number of similar drawings done in first grade. The Princess re- 
ccives homage. Hair continues to be an important factor. 


Prag 21 


1943—third grade. A more sophisticated version of the same theme which, as we see, con- 


tinued to dominate her life (see Biographical Summaries, II, 303). 
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CHAPTER II 


INDIVIDUAL DYNAMICS EXPRESSED THROUGH 
COLOR USAGE 


OLOR more than any other single aspect of painting: has been of 
particular value in offering clues to the nature and the degree of 

: intensity of children's emotional life. One of the most readily per- 
ceived trends in children’s paintings is that strong interest in using color 
tends to be paralleled by strong emotional drives. 

The parallelism between color emphasis and strong emolions is supported by the 
following findings: 

И а) Children tend to- express а primary interest in color (in contrast to 
line апа form) during that stage of development when they are operating 
largely at an impulsive level. Their expressed interest in color decreases as 
their impulsive emotional drives become tempered and as controlled adap- 
tive behavior comes to the fore." 

b) Color tends to be more intense and persistent among girls than among 
boys, Here, again, a parallelism with emotions is reflected, for girls have 
been found by many investigators to manifest emotion more than do boys.? 

¢) When a group of children who emphasized color was compared with 
à group of children who focused largely on line and form, the latter group 
Stood out for their greater self-control, their greater concern with external 
Stimuli, and their higher frequency of reasoned (in contrast to impulsive) 


ehavior.? 

The parallelism between с 
comes even more obvious as 
supported by our data, but Perrine (Let the Child Draw [New York: 

=m ee 
Р.І. Stokes & Co., 1936]) makes а similar observation: At three or four years of age sensitive- 
ness to color perception is at its height. From that time forward, unless developed, it tends to give 
Way to advancing intellect. This one may note in any exhibit of work showing upper and lower 
Brades, By beginning at the upper grades and proceeding downward toward the eed 
oe invariably feels an increasing predominance of the color appeal.” 
? I, chap. v, 101 ff.; see also Florence Goodenough, Measuremen —— — 
em : World Book Co., 1926); LaBerta A. Hattwick, “бех Differences in Behavior of Preschool 
uoc Child Developments December, 1937; and Bruno Klopfer, “Rorschach Reactions in 
Early Childhood,” Rorschach Reserve Exchange, V (1940), 1-23. 
* See Interpretive Summary and Table XV for form versus color emphasis in easel painting 
(П, 4456). 


olor emphasis and strong emotional drives 
we turn from generalized comparisons to the 


! Not only is this finding 
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study of individual children. Repeatedly in the course of the study it will 
be noted: 

4) That those individual children who had strong emotional drives 
which were evidenced in their easel paintings tended also to exhibit strong 
preferences for certain colors and to express themselves with color and mass 
effects rather than through line and form. Among such children were 
Aileen, Angela, and Elaine.* 

b) That children like Ann, Alan, Albert, and Archie? who were fighting 
against the expression of strong emotional drives, tended by one means or 
another to avoid the warm colors (red, yellow, and orange) which were, in 

turn, most closely identified with the expression of strong emotions. Ann 
usually used one of the warmer colors but almost always overlaid it with 
blue and green. Alan and Albert avoided color emphasis by turning early 
in their school experiences to focus on line and form.? Archie avoided warm 
colors almost altogether, emphasizing black and green instead. 

c) That children like Aileen and Andy, who were emotionally involved 
and who found an outlet for their feelings through painting, tended to cling, 
to the color-mass method of expressing themselves long after other children 
of their age and ‘of comparable development had moved on to more rep- 
resentative and more realistic drawing and painting. 

d) That as children who were ordinarily repressed or restrained broke 
into freer activity, they tended to show freer color usage in their painting 
and crayon work. Ann and Albert exemplified this finding. Griffiths made a 
similar observation: ‘‘Degree of freedom in drawing in general and in color 
use seems closely related to the degree of emotional inhibition present as 
well as to intellectual development. In one case, breaking into color use 
was accompanied by increase of monologue and greater pleasure in gen- 
eral, all pointing to loosening of inhibitions."? 

e) That older children like Aileen, Andy, and Gilbert, as observed during 
later years in our follow-up study, inclined periodically when they became 
emotionally disturbed to revert to the color-mass method of expressing 
themselves. This was true even though they were past the impulsive stage 
of development and were customarily expressing themselves through rep- 
resentative form drawing. The need of these children to express themselves 
through color-mass painting was in some cases particularly marked be- 

4 Aileen, Pls. 3-12; Angela; Pls. 22-33; Elaine, Pls. 68-74. 

5 Ann, Pls. 51-55; Alan, Pls. 64-67; Archie, Pls. 13-17. 

5 For definition of warm and cold colors see II, 414, n. 1. For significance of emphasis (a) on 
warm colors, (^) on cold colors, sec Tables VII and VIII and Interpretive Summaries (II, 416, 


n, Lj. Е 
? Ruth. Griffiths, A Study of Imagination in Early Childhood (London: Kegan Paul 


; Trench 
Trubner & Co., 1935), р. 347. , 


ANGELA: 3 years, 3 months 


PLATE 22 


imilar i lor and space usage. 
inting of 3-11-38 arc similar іп co 
A ee i = Em ae he with a particular problem, used crayons and 
like some other сі 4 
атаа the same way. 


PLATE 23 


" her mother was pregnant, 
ifferent times when Ы ainting. Еа; 
[Ue ted pen to this general type es mila. Each time she 
Biker m Таш pattern were somewhat similar. 
alette an: : 
Boos with colder ones. 


Angela reverted from a 
ch of the three times her 
tended to overlay warm 


PLATE 24 


ANGELA —Continued 


j= <x r 

3-17-38. Angela remarked: “І make a hook, I make a circle. . . . . I’m going to make. . . . 
Look this is a fire. I made three pictures” (actually she had made only Suck 

Records indicate that her mother had a miscarriage later in the month. Throughout this 
period, whether Angela worked with clay, crayons, or paints, she showed considerable 
tension in posture and movement. Tongue-rolling was evident. At the same time she carried 
toys around in a blanket (often done by children whose mothers are pregnant). For three 
weeks there were many difficulties in nursery school. During this period there was no paint- 
ing, and a sudden dislike was evidenced for music and rhythms, which she had formerly 
enjoyed. 


ANGELA—Continued 


PLATE 25 poem —————— 


5-20-38. She was again interested in music and painting. Teacher's report at this time reads: 
**Well adjusted—very co-operative most of the time now." On this date she made 3 blue 
te higher form levels and choice of blue for both crayon 


crayons and 2 blue paintings. No M 

and. paintings Mane children change, as Angela did, from mass to form and from warmer 
to colder colors as their difficulties clear. Blue often was used to express their more con- 
trolled responses. (End of school year. 


10-13-38. On this date the record of Angela’s dramatic play reads: “ГІ be the bad mother. 
t came at the hospita ." She then played baby was sick. (Her moth- 


We've got a new baby. I 1 
ег was S rai pregnant, and, as before, Angela was informed of the coming event early in 
her mother's pregnancy. 


10-18-38. Record reads: “Angela is very excitable. Her mother is in the hospital." 


10-24-38, Mother returns home after miscarriage. 


ANGELA—Continued 
PLATE 26 


70-28-38. Angela reverts to mass gs to express her generalized emotional disturb- 
ance. Palette is somewhat similar to that of 3-17-38. This time black is used instead of blue. 

Ec and red or pink continues. Angela again was carrying a blanket, rubbing it 
against her lips when tired. Her continued Preoccupation concerning the baby was obvious. 


PLATE 27 


7-4-30. Angcla first painted а structuralized pattern with о 


range and req 
overpainted it with colder colors—blue and green. That her old 


i i inti in her dra 
ing her was evident not only in her painting but also in т. 
ае taking the roles of sick little girl, mother, and dead baby. 


» then she heavil 
Problem was still bother” 


atic play, She was alter- 


ANGELA—Continued 


PLATE 28 


а А iew. in the office with Dr. Hattwick, Angela remarked as 
1-21-30. ri play interview, alone in t vl ARS ES Bee 
she ed id dolls out of the structurc she had built: The pum ir mo ing ae ay from 
the mama because she is not a good mommy. Note the mother left lying on the bed. 


Plate 29 [—. 


e 
& 
qp 


and spots had begun as a figure with large head. It was 
heavily overpainted and called a “witch.” Simultaneously, she was playing witch in dra- 
matic play. As she began to talk about and dramatize her problem, it seemed to clear, Form 
soon again emerged in her painting. 


2-9-39. This large decorative frame 


PLATE 30 


PLATE 31 


3-3-39. Four human 
heads. An 

we remem! 

al dearth, * 


қ і ]yphs (see Julian Н. Steward, 
5. like these dre found in petr 
dining Sates Dee (нее dr found In petrogm 


4-17-39. Crayon corresponding to Plate 30 shows mother Ба 
ange, and pink аге predominantly used. The p the 
though the pregnancy was still an anxiety to Angela, 
to play the *'sick little girl.” 


ANGELA—Continued 


nd child connecte, 
Pre 
she was 


d. Purple, or- 
This time, al- 
€ again began 


тод VE 
, 1920], Pls. 232 and бәр), 7 VA of California and Ad- 


ANGELA —Continued 


PLATE 32 


. This pi Angela called “А Man and a Rabbit." The old pattern was given а 
p. ex "fie impulse which stimulated the picture was probably quite different from 
that which stimulated the title. Note long legs, which were also characteristic of Angela. 


ANGELA —Continued 


PLATE 33 ; T е 


5-5-39. Increased release and disturbance arc seen in this second Painting of the same date. 
We note return to mass painting. This pattern, with two-thirds of the Paper dark and one- 
third lighter with a dark blob in the lighter portion, scems somewhat comparable in 
Pattern and space usage to Angela’s carlicr mass paintings, as well as to the Paired-mass 
Paintings of Alan, Elaine, and several other children whose mothers Were pregnant. Dur- 
ing this Pregnancy, Angela was more able to handle her problem and feelings, By 5-11 and 
thereafter, she painted constructive patterns without overpainting them, and she used both 
warm and cold colors as children not preoccupied with problems are likely to do, On 5-14, 
she said to the teacher: “I’m going to have a baby, you know.” She now could talk about 
it directly and no longer had to repress or act it out symbolically, 
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cause the children spontaneously returned to the easels, although they had 
shown no interest in painting for some time past. 

A most striking example of this was Angela, who during our two years of 
Observation reverted three times to color-mass painting while absorbed 
in a deep-felt emotional problem concerning the birth of a sibling. Each 
time, as soon as the problem was resolved, Angela began to express herself 
at a higher level of representative work than she had previously used (see 
Pls. 22-33). 

Although these parallels between color and emotional sensitivity defi- 
nitely suggest a close association between the two, far stronger evidence of 
Such relationship was obtained through study of the usage of specific colors 
as these related to the emotional lives of individual children. 

There is something fantastic about the notion that among young children 
the use of red connotes one emotional state, the use of yellow a different 
One, and the use of black means something different again. Although to an 
amazing extent this was found to be true, a bald statement of this kind 
smacks of charlatanism. А nondiscriminating use of the facts which we shall 
Present would be just that. 

Yet systematic and objective investigation of the present field brought us 
to the conclusion that color, spontaneously used by young children of the 
age range studied, quite specifically seems to be a language of the feelings 
for which there tends to be, in our culture at least, a quite general, if not 
universal, code. Once children begin to use colors realistically rather than 
symbolically, they take on different meanings or values than are found in 
the early years of abstract color usage. І 

Support for the foregoing statements derives both from individual case 
Studies and from quantitative group analyses. Evidence will be presented in 
the rough framework suggested by the quantitative analyses. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE USE OF WARM AND COLD COLORS 


As one observes children's paintings, one discovers that some children 
consistently choose warm colors, such as red, yellow, and orange, whereas 
Others choose cooler colors, such as blue, black, green, and brown. 

Those children who consistently favored warm colors tended, for the 
Most part, to manifest the free emotional behavior, the warm affectionate 
relations, and the self-centered orientation natural for children of this age. 
Typical behavior was characterized as “sympathetic with others," **de- 


Pendent on others for affection,” “co-operative in play," “good adjust- 
ment."3 Such exceptions as were found had various implications but were 


*See Table VII and Interpretive Summary (II, 414 ff.) for characteristics associated with 
warm-color usage. 
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in keeping with the general trend toward free emotional behavior, as, for 
example, in the case of Aileen, in whom unusually long preoccupation with 


red paralleled self-centered orientation and an absorption in her own highly 
operative emotions,? 


The relatively free and easy emotional pattern exhibited by most of the 
children who used warm colors, together with age data, indicate that warm 
colors are the expected color preference of nursery-school children who are 
developing in usual or typical fashion.1? 


Those children who consistently favored cold colors tended as a group to 


Typical behavior was characterized as “lead through ideas," “intellectual 
interests,” "aggressive in contacts,” “determined will,” “selfish,” “play 
alone,” and “unaware and independent of adults. 


Our observations Suggest that individual nursery-school children who 
consistently focused on cold colors tended to be restraining or repressing 


as Jill (Pls. 60-62), high adult expectancies seemed to be a strong factor in 
this split between deeply felt personal desires and overt behavior. As 2 


parently occurred in the case of Alan (Pls. 64-67), were among the factors 
which seemed to underlie focus on cold colors during the early years. 
Developmental data also support the view that emphasis on cold colors 
is not natural for the two- to four-year-old child who is adjusting happily. 
Once children have progressed naturally, as most of them do, from impul- 


Sive behavior to the level of conscious control and from mass techniques to 


? Judgment as to whether a warm-color painting is the product 
justment will depend upon various aspects of the Painting апа th 
than on color per se. The basis for this statement will be 
line and space usage is understood. 

19 This relationship holds true only at the nursery level (see I, 104. 

"See Table VIII and Interpretive Summary (11, 416 ff.) for c 
cold-color usage. А 

?? Table І UII, 384). The findings suggest a basis for guidance, namely, 
freely and without undue pressure during the carly years are more like]. 
Sound basis for understanding and sympathetic and friendly (or wa 
children who are pushed or forced toward control are more likely, 

avoiding reactions and dominating and competitive (or cold) attitu 
13 бес I, 104-5 and II, 570. 


of happy or of unhappy ad- 
eir interrelationships, rather 
come clearer when the significance of 


-5; also I1, 570). 
haracteristics associated with 


children who develop 
Х than others io lay a 
rm) relationships, while 


11 Consequence, to develop 
des toward Others, 
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work with line and form, a preference for cold or cooler colors becomes 
natural, and such preference no longer reflects inadequate adjustment. In 
fact, for a child who has naturally progressed toward controlled behavior 
and toward work with line, form, and colder colors, a reversion to warm 
colors (and to mass technique) tends to occur, as previously indicated in 
the case of Angela and others, only at periods when emotional responses are 
heightened or disturbed. 


SYMBOLIC USE OF DIFFERENT COLORS 
CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED RED 

· Those nursery-school children who outstandingly preferred to paint with 
red tended as a group to parallel in their behavior the children who pre- 
ferred warm colors. As a group they inclined to react more freely (that is, 
as they felt) and to be less concerned with external standards than were 
the other children in the group. They showed relatively sound adjustment 
for their stage of development. Among these children were Edith, Hope, 
Ray, and Stella. Illustrative of the trends in their usual development were: 
“good relation with adults and children,” “co-operative in play,” “gen- 
erally good adjustment." 

A number of other children not ordinarily outgoing or easily affectionate 
in their relationships with adults and children—e.g., Alan, Andrew, Edward, 
Esther, Floyd, Henry, Jimmy, Norman, and Ross—were found to use red much 
more frequently and more freely than was their wont during certain peri- 
ods when they were observed to be more sociable, happy, and outgoing than 
usual. 

But, even during the nursery-school years, focus on red did not always 
reflect happy adjustment. When it was observed (a) in a highly repetitive 
pattern and to the relative exclusion of other colors or (b) during a period 
when there was a brief but intensive drive to use red exclusively, it seemed 
more specifically related to personality problems than to usual develop- 
mental factors. In such instances, use of red tended to reflect an accute 
emotional experience which might be either hostile or affectionate in nature. 

Тһе particular way іп which a given child used red frequently offered a 
clue as to which emotion he was expressing. Anita (Pl. 55), Archie (I, 21), 
and various other children used red in heavy, straight, often vertical strokes at 
periods characterized by hostile, assertive behavior. In contrast, Hope and 
some other children used red in light circular strokes at times when they were 
having unusually pleasant, gentle, affectionate relationships with others. 

Red used to express feelings that have to do with affection.—As noted both in 
the text and in her detailed biography, Aileen’s entire record and her paint- 


м See Table I and Interpretive Summary (II, 384) for implications of emphasis on red. 
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seemed symbolically to express the limited amount of affection that she 


thought was hers. It is of interest that on two different occasions when 


usual. Her records read: 


1-11-38. Aileen wanted red, but none was available. George, to whom she was at that 
time particularly attached, was using red on the opposite side of the double easel. He volun- 
tarily gave his jar of red paint to Aileen. She said, and then repeated as though deeply 
stirred: *He let me have red, he let me have red.” Her product that day was not so re- 
stricted as usual. 

2-1-39. Aileen spent a happy morning in dramatic play with Perry as bridegroom. They 
had a marriage ceremony and a reception that included dancing. From the doll corner, 


where they had been playing, Aileen went to the easel. This was her most expansive red 
painting of the year. 


Similar expression was observed among other children who craved some 
demonstration of affection. 


Phoebe, an adopted child rejected by her foster-mother, was by nature high spirited and 
impulsive. She did not paint very frequently but whenever she did, her product seemed to 
reflect her Prevailing mood. She tended to use red following or accompanying experiences 
that brought her affectional satisfaction. Phoebe’s mother ordinarily not only did not ex- 
Press affection for her but did not allow the housekeeper to do so. During November, Phoebe’s 
foster-mother was out of the city, and the housekeeper was freely expressing affection for 
Phoebe, whose school behavior and activities reflected her Sreater ease. On 11-23-38 Phoebe 
played happily at school with Paula, who, as mother, gave Phoebe, “her baby,” much at- 
tention and affection. Following this dramatic play, Phoebe went to the easel and produced 
a painting showing widespread use of red. This was'in contrast to her rather somber paint- 
ings of preceding days. Five days later, on 11-28-38, there was another red painting un- 
der circumstances similar to the above. Within a few days Phoebe’s mother returned to 
the city. On 12-2-38, when Phoebe did her first painting after her mother’s return, she 
overlaid red with cold and somber colors. . 

Gloria evidenced a great desire for love and affection in her play activities, This seemingly 
stemmed from too early home stimulation toward self-reliance and control. Her desire 
for some demonstration of affection was revealed in her dramatic play and occasionally in 
her painting. Although she seldom used red, she frequently talked of it, Her verbalization, 
together with such incidents as are recounted below, Suggest a very rea] feeling about red 
and its probable association with her desire for more evidence of affection than she was 
receiving. The records indicate that Gloria was more released while at finger painting on 
10-22-37 and 11-13-37 than at any time earlier in the year. On these dates she first spon- 
taneously sought red. On 11-17-37 elon drew concentric circles of red and yellow. The 
larger outer circles in red were named Father” and “Mother.” The smaller inner circle 
was entitled “Me.” On 3-14-38 it was noted that for some time past Gloria had been using 

15 See Vol. I, chap. vii, p. 157. Our later analysis of this drawing, 

(sce Griffiths, op. cit., p. 305), indicates that Gloria was symbolically 
rity and her desire to be surrounded by love. 


supported by other material 
expressing her wish for secu- 


SALLY: 3 years, 4 months 


PLATE 34 


than coincidence that Sally used red, in hea ibbli 
and I am mad at him!" ч savy sedbbling, as 


71-1-38. It would seem more 
she exclaimed: “Dick ran into my leg, 


ANITA: 3 years, 6 months 


PLATE 35 


211-20-38. In Contrast to Aileen's restricted masses, which symbolizi 
fied emotional life, is th; inti: i 


ing this time Anita was expressing her hostile emotions in an amazing variety of aggressive 
episodes (see Biographical Summaries, II, 274-75). 


.%- 
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red paint in a closed ovular form. (Although in a different nursery school, her paintings of 
this period are rather like Aileen’s closed red forms.) While painting, on the same date, 
Gloria said “Isn’t this a beautiful shade of red? I love red." During this period of red easel 
Painting, Gloria went one day to the clay and made an ovular form of which she said, 
“Little house, me inside.” This, again, suggests her desire to feel surrounded and secure, 
and it reinforces our belief that Gloria's use of red was significant. 

Virginia and Harriet used red in restricted masses, and each seemed to be craving addi- 
tional dependence and affection. 

Red used to express hostility or aggression.—In contrast to the foregoing, the 
following children used red during periods of hostile emotion, and they 
characteristically showed one or more of the following techniques at such 
times: (2) heavy, often vertical strokes; (b) long, wide strokes covering most 
or all of the painting page; (с) heavy strokes overlaying other colors. 

Sally (8-24-38) overheard the teacher make a favorable remark to another child about her 


new dress. Always resentful of attention to others, Sally began to bite her nails, turned to 
the сазе], and produced a painting in which red was painted over blue with such forceful 
scrubbing that the paper tore. 11-1-38, Sally turned to crayons, selected red in contrast to 
her Customary use of cold colors, and began scribbling hard and fast. As she did so she ex- 
claimed, “Dick ran into my leg and I am mad at him” (РІ. 34). 

Archie (10-11-38) had been using blue paint. As he left the cascl he carried the painting 
brush along with him and spattered the paint as he walked. The teacher quietly called this 
to his attention. Archie returned angrily to the easel. He dipped his brush in the red paint, 
Covered his earlier work with long, vertical red strokes, and as he did so said, “Еігесгаскегѕ.? 

Quinton (3-24-39) produced his first red painting of the year, his third painting of the 
Biven day. No specific behavior incident for this date is recorded, though Quinton was de- 
scribed around this time as becoming more assertive at school. Five days later Quinton 
used a shovel as a weapon against another child. This was his first real aggression at school. 


Here, as was frequently the case, a child's paintings expressed his generalized emotional 


State, which a bit later was crystallized into words or actions. j 
Edward (11-19-38) produced a painting in which red predominated. Blue, his usual color 
Preference, did not appear. This was one of the puc days when Edward was aggressive. 
On the playground he hurt Floyd and then remarked: “І had to make Floyd cry." 
Louis (12-2-38) produced his only all-red painting on this date, which was the only day 
9n which overt anger was recorded at school. 
sity produced some incrusted red paintings and some similar red- 
0-38 and 11-24-38. These followed her smearing of the furniture 
-7-38). Throughout this period her temper flared on the етен 
s destructive attacks on materials (Pl. 35). 


Anita with great inten 
Crayon drawings on 11-2 
at home with red lipstick (11 
Provocation, and she made numerou 

While full-page strokes in red have most frequently been observed in the 


Work of children who were exhibiting aggressive or hostile behavior, this 


relationship has not always held. 
е meekest, most infantile four-year-olds in his group, yet with 


ally produced heavy red, vertically stroked, full-page masses 
f that period offered the only observable clue to the possi- 


Glen was overtly one of th 
both paints and crayons he usu 
His painting and crayon work o 
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The characteristic painting patterns of Freda (II, 308-9) and Tilly (II, 370) illustrate the 
tendency to overlay red when they were overtly repressing aggressive drives. 


"Harriet's and Jessica’s paintings at certain specified times exemplified this finding. Harriet, 
ordinarily a reserved child, painted in what was, for her, unusual fashion on each of the two 
days during which she was having happy interplay with Gloria. On both of these days she 
produced three predominantly red paintings. On 5-3-38, Harriet arrived at school after a 
quarrel with Gloria. She went to the easel, painted with red, then overlaid the red with 
black. From the beginning of the school year, Jessica had been outstanding in the group for 
her aggressive defiant behavior. During November for a period of time it became evident 
that she was struggling against her too impulsive reactions and was trying to adapt herself 
to the group. A frequent plea during those days was “Will you play with me?” Up to this 
time she had usually worked at the easel with heavy, warm-colored strokes (most often red). 
On 11-28-38 she painted two short red strokes, then quickly covered them over and re- 
marked “Ваа paint.” 


Other children having assertive drives, which they covered over with 
overtly submissive behavior, have been observed to use red very little but 
to verbalize about it in meaningful fashion. 

Bert, a boy who was overtly too submissive (see II, 285-86), seldom used red. When he did 
зо, he tended to overlay it with colder colors. It was Bert’s verbalizations over a period of time 
which gave meaning to his use of red. Between 8-23-37 and 3-28-38 Bert used red paint only 
six times. In five of these paintings he overlaid red with colder colors, viz., blue or green. 
On 9-12-38 Bert commented “I’m covering red." In block building during this period he 
was using a red block as a traffic signal. He would frequently comment, “Red block says 
Stop." He was at the same time carrying on much fantasy concerning fire.15 Typical remarks 
of this nature were: “I’m building a big tank. Nothing will catch on fire. This is where the 


15*Fire" in young children's fantasy is frequently associated with red and with danger. 
Bert, like Angela, used red in assóciation with concepts of fire. Both of these children frequently 
masterbated. Relatedness between masturbation, use of red, and fire fantasy has been suggested; 
this perhaps merits further investigation. 
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water finally goes. It will be really deep in a minute. Look at the furnace. Don't get too near 
my fire.” 

The only painting which Bert made during the afore-mentioned period in which red was 
not overlaid was paralleled by the assertive remark, “I want it to say Go.” Only once after 
March did Bert use red, and then it was again placed on top of other colors. In this painting 
(made on 3-27-38), red was painted over yellow and green. This was the last painting Bert 
made during the school year. It is of interest to note that from that time on, Bert’s behavior, 
like his painting, went into reverse. He became assertive and resistant. (In this situation, we 


again note that an inner generalized emotion was expressed through painting before it was 


crystallized in overt behavior.) 


Aldo, whose mother died when he was born 
Was somewhat ambivalent about his masculinit 
tween wanting to be infantile and wanting to grow up. 
and like him, too, he spoke often of red (and yellow, 
either color. 


and whose father for a long time rejected him, 
y and also was in considerable conflict be- 
Like Bert, Aldo was overtly submissive 
)—but rarely went into action with 


CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED BLUE 

Those two-, three-, and four-year-old children whom we observed to 
Prefer blue in easel painting tended asa group to be in the process of devel- 
oping away from impulsive emotional reactions toward controlled behavior. 

Analyses of individual children suggest that emotional control at this level 
May or may not be in harmony with the child’s basic drives. Two groups of 
children and two types of painting patterns that support this statement 
have been differentiated. The children of one group tended overtly to con- 
form to external standards which they basically were not accepting. The 
children of the other group were also conforming to external standards, but 
they apparently were more ready and willing to accept them.” 

The paintings of these two groups of children were characterized by 
Quite different use of blue: . . | 

а) Blue paint. was put on by the children in the one group with tense, 
Sharp strokes, in concentrated masses, and it was often used to overlay 
warmer colors. The tense quality 50 obvious in many of the paintings, con- 
Sidered in relation to the children who did them, suggested the term “соп- 
trolled апхісір 2718 This term actually characterized the status quo of those 
Children at the particular times when the paintings were done.!? The tense 


17 i lue 
"na Т пиа рне standards ee "vd basically were not accepting were likely 
to be repressed and to have come from home 2: dm gingers he xoredl ingly igh Пар 
children were inclined “to have no special friends," “to talk little," “to play alone,” “to watch 
the children who emphasized blue and showed more adaptive 


(11, 590 ff.) indicates that children who emphasized blue and who 


Others,” ast to them were : 5 У mee à 
behavi deni ded to have “good relations with children," "interest in materials," “long 
dudes palizations with others." 


attention span,” “relevant ver’ 


18 E.g., sce РІ. 36. servations had been recorded, al d 
rs ned after our obser Deeg: corded, also tend to use blue under 
dults, we lear: nxiety (see Ernst Harms, “Child Art as an Aid in the Diagnosis of 


conditi trolled а с х 
Senditione of сопор зап Journal of Orthopsychiatry, ХІ, No. 2 [April, 1944), 191-209). 
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stroking, the heavy restricted masses, and the use of blue (symbolic of con- 
trol), all occurring together, suggest that, at the time of the painting at least, 
those children were emotionally driven rather than consciously controlled. 

b) In antithesis to the foregoing, was the group of children who general- 
ly used blue to produce line and form rather than mass. They usually made 
representative constructive paintings, which frequently had delicate form 
quite in contrast to the mass effect previously described. Naming of their 
Products was frequent among this group. The lighter tone quality, the 
directed type of activity, as well as the children's verbalizations and adap- 
tive behavior, Suggested the descriptive term “sublimated blue.” . 

Controlled-anxiety blue —Among the children observed who used blue in 
tensely stroked mass effects, the following are illustrative: 

During the months when Bert used red very little and then practically always overlaid it 
with cold somber colors (see I, 22), he used much blue in tensely stroked masses. During 
this period he appeared withdrawn and worried. He was apparently expressing the conflict 
he felt between the family’s overemotional concern, which drove him toward infantile be- 


havior, and their high expectancies, which pushed him toward more control than he was 
ready to accept. 


such as “Don’t put your face up to the window! The glass might cut you..... You mustn’t 
hurt the guinea pigs. You mustn’t say Boo. It would scare Шашы... I'm not going to 
scare them. .... I’m just going to sit and listen to them talking." Home observations re- 
vealed unusually high standards and continuous feeding of ideas, facts, and restrictions 
Which were beyond his experience or emotional readiness. Edward Spoke of and asked for 
blue more than for any other color. At the end of the year, when Edward produced “Spider 
Web on the Grass? (Pl. 37), he was showing less anxiety and better adaptation within the 
group. The following year his better adaptation continued, and his earlier focus on blue 
gave way to more balanced use of colors. 


Ruth was similar to Edward in her spontaneous expression of anxieties and fears, She, too, 
often broke into unprovoked and irrelevant comments, such as “I didn’t hit her.” In paint- 
ing, Ruth frequently used blue in tensely stroked, somber masses. Her verbal comments, 
such as “Girl crying," supported the impression created by the color-mass effect of her 
paintings.?* : 

In addition to the consistent worriers whose anxiety-blue paintings ex- 
pressed their controlled anxieties, there are many Sporadic instances im 
which children's anxious, restrained behavior was paralleled by blue paint- 
ings that were in direct contrast to such children’s usu 
and their usual overt reactions: 


20 Other children who rather consistently used blue in tensely stroked, 
inclined to show (a) an overt pattern of restraint, (^) symptoms of emot: 
Opposition to their controlled overt behavior, and vt general patte 
Barbara, Clarence, Dora, Ethel, Elinor, Freda, Joe, Polly. 


al painting patterns 


somber masses and were 
ional drives obviously in 
rn of anxiety were Ann, 


EDWARD: 3 years, 7 months 


PLATE 36 
26-37. d covered his 
i i in school was reflected here, as Edwar 
hol di (ее ме ui Демеңіз Mere put on with such tension that the paper tore 
isolated red mass $ 
in the center. 
Plate 37 


form and color usage that reflects Edward’s im- 
“Spider Web on the Grass." 


4-10-38. This painting shows a contrasting 
proved adjustment. He called it 
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Aileen one day turned from her then characteristic red mass to the production of seven: 
paintings which created the controlled-anxiety blue effect. Home reports around this date 
Save a picture of much family tension and of considerable crying and unhappiness on 
the part of Aileen's mother. On another occasion, Aileen turned to the controlled-anxiety 
use of blue on her return from an illness during which time her grandfather had died. 


Sidney, immediately following a trip to the dentist, produced with crayons two intense 
Purplish-blue masses that were in striking contrast to his other relatively pastel work. 


Often these isolated instances of paintings done with anxiety-blue effects 
have occurred directly after children have had a protracted stay at home. 
As might be expected in the light of the foregoing, such children came from 
homes in which expectancies and demands were overhigh and where ill- 


Dess created more than needed anxiety in the child. 

Elinor used the controlled-anxiety color-mass technique after a week at home with 
mother and grandmother. On the morning of her return she had had a tantrum before she 
came to school. Her mother told the teacher that Elinor was “emotionally disturbed.” 
Elinor appropriately called the first of her paintings, “Clouds in Stormy Weather." She 
Continued with this general effect for many days. 


Sandy produced three paintings of heavy blue, overlaid on red, on her first day back after 


ап extended illness. These were her only overlaid paintings of the year." 


Sublimated blue-—In contrast to the foregoing are the following examples 
of children who used blue for constructive outline patterns.” Many of them 
Were in the process of making the swing toward adaptive behavior. They 
followed the back-and-forth swing that is characteristic of usual develop- 
ment. Changes in painting pattern paralleled changes in behavior. 

Barry was a boy who willingly and consciously was trying to control his impulsive drive 
and to adapt himself to environmental situations and expectancies. He was consciously 
focused on blue (1.е., he asked for it) and used it freely. For the most pars, blue was used to 
Produce interrelated lines and forms. In the few instances when it was used to overlay 
Warmer colors, his verbalizations suggest awareness ог conscious intent: On 12-2-38, Barry 
Painted heavy blue over red. He said: “I’m going to paint one color on top of another. I'm 
Boing to make a man. Now you can't sec his leg. Look! I’m painting him red. My mommy 
Would like to see him. She'll be awfully surprised to see him red. It is my mommy." (Note: 
Mother might indeed have "seen red," since red tends to reflect impulsive emotional re- 
Sponses and “Mommy,” a professional woman, strongly stressed control.) 

On 1-6-39, Barry again painted heavy blue on red. He said: “One is blue and one is red. 
I want to take it home after I've finished. This is swell.” (In real life Barry, as well as his 
Parents, was pleased with the subjugation of emotion to control, as suggested by’ this 
painting.) On 1-10-39, Barry used red, yellow, blue, and green with intermingled and over- 
laid techniques. Cold colors were predominantly on top. Barry said: “I have green. I'm 


using green. Joe, I'd like to paint blue over all the other colors." 
On 1-21-39, Barry made a full-page mass of red, yellow, orange, blue, and green, all 


% Sally (II, 358-59) and Phocbe (II, 344-45) also came from homes in which standards 
were high. Both of them tended to turn to somber mass use of blue following periods at home. 


22 Angela periodically illustrated this trend. 
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intermingled. He said, “I want to take this home to Mommy. I used orange.?8 I’m going to 
cover all the paper. I’m using blue. I like the orange color, too. After I paint, I’m going to 
wash my hands because I have paint on them. Mommy will like this. I don’t know [he 
appeared concerned], I didn’t leave any space. I covered it all up.” Here his obvious con- 


along with the verbal content, suggest that he was well on his way in his swing away from 
impulsive emotional reactions toward control. 


Esther, like Barry, was consciously and for the most part happily trying to adapt herself to 

controlled, socially acceptable pattern which accorded with the family’s standards. In 
painting during her first year in nursery school, Esther, then three years old, preferred blue to 
other colors available. Twenty-two of her thirty-six paintings were blue. Green, which to 
a large extent she used interchangeably with blue, was also a favorite color. A majority p : 
Esther's products had delicate linear quality and received such “elevated” titles as “Rain 
Drops,” “Moon in the Sky,” “Moonlight on the Snow.” 

As frequently happened in this study, exceptions tended to prove the rule. During а Me 
month period Esther broke away from the above-described delicate linear pattern and 100 
to making somber blue masses. During this time, Esther was unhappy and defenseless 11 
the nursery group. She no longer played the big-sister role. Instead, her dramatic play wr 
ing these months Suggested fear—fear of bears and lions in particular. Home reports simut- 
taneously indicated night waking and terrors. d 

As we reviewed Esther’s paintings, we realized that her overt anxieties and fears ha 


Probably been foreshadowed in her earlier paintings entitled “Dog Chasing Kitty” (РІЗ 
58-42). 


George alternated to and away from a controlled adaptive behavior pattern that was 1n 
each case paralleled by swings to and away from controlled constructive use of blue ІП 
outline form. The following three periods stand out in George’s records: 

a) A period from December 9 to January 10, in which George predominantly used blue 
for painting construction patterns. A recurrent name for his products during this perio 
was “Sky.” During this time, teachers reported that George, who had earlier delighted in 
attacking other children, almost never hurt children апу more. During this period, also, for 
the first time, George began to relax at rest time. І 

5) During the next few months (January 10-April 6) warm colors became prevalent in 
George's paintings. Red ran through his work in a Pronounced and persistent thread. At 
this time George became more assertive and gayer. He went through extremes of cruelty; 
teasing, and affectionate behavior. И 

с) From April 6 on, George went through another period of blue constructive painting: 
Teachers reported that he was more calm and quiet, His own intense drives were по longer 
apparent. He tended to adapt to the group. 


So many children have been observed to turn toward constructive use of 
blue during their fourth to fifth year at the same time that they were nat- 


?3 See discussion of orange (I, 41). 

24 Aspiration toward “high living" or a high standard of living took concrete form in block 
building with Barry as with various other children: Barry’s verbalizations Consistently emphasized 
the high element typical of his structures: “Від house. Look how high. Need а chimney. Tower 


E . "Fraid it's going to fall N i " 9 
forty feet high. The steeple. The elevator. paid A * Not Boing to make it so high 
it s fall. 28 if you can reach that high. I built it awfully high.” VES 
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2-23-38. This was the hrst time Esther overpainted. A number of like products character- 
ized this period, during which Esther frequently had night terrors and wet her panties. 
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71-23-38. The following fall she was quite Aggressive toward en ehi 
siderable tiger and bear play. This period was p: y Я 
wild-patterned red and orange paintings. 


dren. There was con- 
messy, more outgoing, 
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urally making a transition toward controlled adaptive behavior that this 
may be considered as an expected tendency or pattern.” Other evidence 
that blue is associated with control is the fact that hyperactive children” 
have been observed to choose blue on their calmer, more co-operative days. 
The dearth of blue in the paintings of highly emotional children also sup- 
Ports this view. 

Consistent with the parallel between blue linear work and adaptive be- 
havior is the observed tendency for first representations to be done in blue.?? 

The only two recognizable form paintings made by Edward during the first year of 
observation were two “head-foot” men outlined in blue. 

The only recognizable representation by Henry during his year in nursery school was a 
blue bus, quite in contrast to his usual brownish and heavily dotted mass. 


Тһе only human representation made by Sidney was in blue. 


During observation in a nursery school located near New York, one of the authors ob- 
Served a five-year-old painting a picture of a house. The teacher was excited because this was 
Bobby's first representative form painting. She pointed to his earlier work. They were all 
full-page masses of predominantly warm colors. The outlined house was blue. 

y with which children choose blue to make their 


The outstanding frequenc д 
first letters underlines the fact that use of blue parallels conscious control 


and aspiration: 
Elaine tended to choose blue to write her initial. 
Ross chose blue for his first attempt at writing and commented as he scribbled: “Writing 


m three years old.” 


Esther, P. atty, and many others chose Б 
izontal line, with the comment, “Му name on it." 


lue for similar first adventures in writing. 


Stanley used blue to make а wavy hori 

Specific conflicts associated with the use of blue.—As we have studied the be- 
havior of children of nursery-school age, We have found two types of con- 
flict that recurrently are associated with use of blue: 

4) One frequent conflict during these years is that between the desire to 
Cling to the infantile role, on the one hand, and the desire to grow up, on 
the other hand. This conflict frequently becomes accentuated when a new 


baby arrives. 4 3 5 Р 
Children in the throes of this conflict have in many instances been ob- 
Served to choose blue and yellow for their painting. Yellow is often used to 
express the desire to remain infantile, while blue, as already indicated, is 
3 Children in addition to those already cite 
се, Eric, Timothy. 
? Illustrative are Andy, Anita, Jessie 
T 27 “Consistent” because representations аге 
hey are adaptations to things seen. 
28 For a discussion of yellow see Т, 


d who also illustrated this trend were Alan, Andrew, 


a, Kenneth, Paul. 
in themselves the result of control and adaptation. 


29 ff. 
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10 come to school alone, and he more or less got оп his own. His quite evident emotion? 
release was paralleled by his release (a) through smeary and dabbed use of blue and brow” 
Paints, (5) more frequent and aggressive use of clay, and (c) smearing with mud on the 
playground. Within a month he had voluntarily established defecation control. In painting 
he had worked away from mass use of blue and smeary browns to a clean, constructive 
pattern with varied use of color (see Pls. 43-46), 


David and Don, like Danny, used brown and blue in contrasting ways while they were i 
conflict over establishing bowel control. 


There were other children whose palettes showed some variation of the 
brown-blue combination, who evidenced &reat concern over cleanliness i? 


29 See T, 30 ff. 

39 Another color combination used to reflect the desire to smear and be dirty, and also the 
more specific interest in elimination, was a muddy yellow-green, For examples of this see I, 35 ff.; 
Fredrika (Pls. 56-59), and Jill (Pls. 60-67). , 


DANNY: 4 years, 8 months 


PLATE 43 


7- А <anviety-blue” picture in self-restricted form. Danny was overtly tense. 
The eh pina pe ane abd pressure because of his persistent failure in defecation 
control, 


DANNY— Continued 


4 2 


р 


і for a month, 
7-21-38; 1-24-38. When his parents left town for a m h 
and he painted these pictures. Both аге topical EDU 
quently painted by children preoccupied vid p abiems of 
used, greenish-brown or brownish-green palette: 
dren absorbed by elimination problems. 


Danny’s tensions were relcased, 
smeary pictures such as are fre- 
elimination. Regardless of colors 
aracterized the paintings of chil- 


DANNY—Continued 


PLATE 46 


1-26-38. As Danny began to come to school by himself, he became more overtly self-assured 
and soon had voluntarily established defecation control. As this problem cleared, he de- 
veloped structuralized patterns, painted with clearer colors and cleaner effects. 


RITA: 3 years, 10 months 


PLATE 47 


2-2-30. 1 ttern paintings, Rita expressed her desire to smear (at right) along 
with (белген eem у atten (at left). The teacher recorded that “she was happier to- 
day than she has ever been in school.” Я 


Баа 


ita returned to school and again painted a two- 
To the left the clearly outlined face shows ears and mouth shaded with [Sm nen 
1. a vared apertures seemed to express her mother-controlled responses, The Bids a 


3-16-39. After a month’s absence, Ri 
picture. 


RITA-— Continued 


LATE 49 


k paint, 
€ the picture home, although express]: 
against the home situation. 


TE 50 


р i lue dots over the entire painting Page. With con- 
4-19-38. Rita Secr s paced жесе one over with a drippin, dab of orange. On that 
dé an o en ‘when she had comparable experiences, tear сіз and 

ay, 


d d i Observers noted 
and more ready to relax at rest time 
i inti i еа more at ease 3 
t, following painting, Rita seem: 


4-55. 
? For significance of pictures taken home seo I, 15: 
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paintings, so far as we observed, could one catch the basic conflict between 


their desires and their overt behavior: 

Rita's paintings expressed a drive that was apparently quite at odds with her too clean 
and highly controlled behavior pattern. (This included a tendency toward constipation.) 
When Rita entered school, it was apparent that she had been continuously directed, not only 
іп her routines but in her play activities; by а mother who was tense, anxious, and highly 
Critical. The mother, interested in drawing, had taught Rita to draw alphabet letters and 
human representations. Particularly at first, Rita felt lost during periods of free play when 
no adult was directing her. In the course of the year it became clear that easel painting was 
her favorite activity. At first, Rita painted only human representations or alphabet letters. 
Blue was her most frequent color choice. As she became freer and happier at school, she 
broke away from the mother-taught, conventional forms, and her painting took on a left- 
right contrasting pattern. Blue, the color associated with control and learned responses, was 
most frequently used for painting clear-cut recognizable forms; brown and dirty orange 
Were most often used to make smeary dabs. Rita sometimes expressed her conflict by using 
the right-left pattern (clear blue on the left, dabby brown and orange on the right), and at 
other times her conflict was expressed by smeary aggressive overpainting of her basic con- 
Structive pattern. That painting of this aggressive character offered release seems evident, 
as on different occasions both teachers and observers noted that Rita was more at ease and 
relaxed following such painting (Pls. 47-50). 

Dora, Jocelyn, Sidney, and Vera were other children who came from homes in which 
cleanliness was particularly stressed. АП of them showed parallelism between a too neat pat- 
tern in overt behavior and contrasting use of blue and brown in paint ог crayon usage. Some 
of them, like Rita in her left-right paintings, seemed merely to be expressing their conflicts. 
Others, like Rita in her more heavily overlaid paintings, seemed actually to be working out 
at the easel the need to smear that they were not free to express in more overt behavior. 


CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED YELLOW 
Group data?! and individual case analyses suggest that children who em- 
Phasized yellow tended to stand out because of their dependent, emotional 
observations, suggest that yellow may of- 


behavior. Age data, together with ayo 
ten be a reflection of the infantile stage of development. Characteristics 


associated with relatively free use of yellow are those of a happy, outgoing 
individual with such traits as “good relation with children,” “sought,” 
"popular," “initiates contacts." à 234 

It is as children get older and use yellow along with other colors that a 
Variety of personality factors may be seen in the combined color usage. 
Yellow in combination with cold colors, particularly when used in contrast 
With blue, as was frequent, Was likely to reveal, as we have seen, a child in 
conflict between the opposing drives to remain infantile and to grow up. 

Children who preferred yellow to blue tended as a group to show more 
€motional dependence on adults, to have “Бейег relations to adults," were 


> 


а See Table III and Interpretive Summary (II, 394-99) for characteristics associated with em- 


Phasis on yellow. 
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more prone “to seek adult attention” and to be “disregarded by children." 
In contrast to this, children who preferred blue to yellow were likely to 
have a more mature Objective erientation and more self-control. As a 
group they tended to be more “self-sufficient” and to show “тпоге interest 
in materials.” Staples’ 32 study, like our own, indicated that the strongest 
interest in yellow was during infancy and the early nursery-school years. 


She, too, found that, with age, interest in yellow decreased and interest in 
blue increased. 


maturity by the family’s expectancies, 
Jimmy began to overlay yellow with cold colors, especially blue, ten days before his baby 


nonsense language, and verbalization that centered around food, eating, and Siana е 
After three months the smeared and overlaid painting pattern took on’more structuralize 


Because Gilbert usually played with blocks and infrequently painted, his paintings a 
at times of emotional crises were of special interest. Around the date of his brother’s birth, 
Gilbert overlaid yellow with blue. 


Alvin, usually happy and outgoing, turned to crayons and to a lesser degree to paints when 
he was upset. In both media, during a six weeks’ period of tension following his sister’s 
birth, Alvin consistently overlaid yellow with colder colors, Gradually paintings began to 
show circular forms and intermingled colors. At the same time Alvin began to play in the 
doll corner where he frequently named the doll after his sister, The home simultaneously re- 
ported him as more receptive to the baby sister. І 

Tony also showed reversal in his use of blue and yellow and a corresponding reversal in 
his behavior around the time his sister was born (1-28-39). Tony made 24 of his 28 paintings 
between 12-1-38 and 1-13-39. Red and yellow predominated in these paintings, and blue, 
when used, was overlaid by red or yellow. Circular Strokes Were Pronounced, and circle- 
filling was frequent. Tony's overt behavior at this time was distinctly infantile. He carried 
on solitary play and was dependent on both adults and children, Tony made only four 
paintings after his sister's birth. Three of these were blue and yellow, Тһе last, made eight 
months after the birth, was a mass of yellow overlaid by blue. In these last four paintings 
vertical strokes predominated. Tony’s overt behavior became more controlled, more mascu- 
line and assertive, during the months following his sister’s birth. 


В he conflict over infantilism s dre 
In a number of other children t — 
lated not to the birth of a sibling but to the fact that these children felt a 


2 Ruth Staples, “The Responses of Infants to Color,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, ХУ 
(1922), 119-41; also in Psychology Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 4 (April, 1931), 297-308. 


ANN: 3 years, 7 months 


PrATE-51 8 ———— —— 3 


му with blue and green, when using both crayons and 
ral years later, the same palette was still evident, 


2-10-38. Ann persistently overlaid yello 
re was less ovcrlaying. 


Paints: In follow-up observations made seve! 
although the form level was higher and the 


PLATE 52 


atc 51. The painting is more spread out and the overlay is 


ttc as in Ph 
4-26-38. Same раіс This suggests that Ann was less tense than in the period represented 


more lightly put оп. months of persi i i 
i ]ly, after six persistent silence in school, Ann had is ti 
8 е te 53. Ао occasional word when alone with a teacher or with a few chi ne ms 


ANN-— Continued 


; as well as more aggression, аге reflected in this morc hcavily 
is ti as beginning to be aggressive in at- 


PLATE 54 


д е h-loved cat to schoo] This evi 

6-8-38. On this day Ann brought her muc a ically 5 evidently ga. hera 

feeling of confidence and Delongingnens, After speaking practically noc ei ene School, she 

те overtly aggressive in PUEDE pua now talking and Eat. n the day following, 

6-9-38, she did this yellow painting. She d for coverin, having in accordance with 
her basic feclings. There was no further need fo E Over, 


ANN—Continued 


PLATE 55 


ki had covered over her natural 

thoughts by not speaking and i à y 

Tus as Ann had concealed ed кебегі her block structures with her skirts while theo- 
asic color, yellow, so Note how Ann built and concealed a structure 


the blocks away. 


n the right-hand corner of the upper shelf. 


retically busy putting the 
back of the other blocks i 
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lack of affectional satisfaction. Many of them tended to overlay yellow 
with blue, while their behavior suggested infantile desires, whichto a 
greater or less extent were also overlaid—i.e., were restrained or repressed. 


Overlaying of yellow with blue or green was recurrent in Ethel’s paintings, most of which 
Were done within the first four months of school. Ethel’s family history revealed a striking 
lack of affection, and at school she seemed to be solitary and dejected a good deal of the 
time. She was happiest during play with finger paints, easel paints, clay, water, and during 
bathroom routines. All these activities require adult supervision and to a degree are as- 
Sociated with a smearing, infantile phase of development. Whenever possible, Ethel tried to 


Secure adult help and attention. 
chool, consistently overlaid his yellow smeary masses 


Andy, during his second year at s : à 
d neglected. From time to time he ran 


With blue or green. At home Andy was rejected an n a t ; 
away. At school he was unable to maintain warm affectionate relationships with children 
9r adults. His pronounced baby talk, desire to be fed, and focus on oral processes in clay 
апа dramatic play all suggest his strong desire and need for dependency and affection. 

conspicuous Jack of interest in maintaining 


Percy, like And x р ith 
9 was a rejected child with а 
E itd tings and in his crayon work he consistently 


affectional relations with adults. In his few pain 
Covered yellow with blue. 

Ann was an adopted child who would not talk at home when guests were present, 
Dor would she speak at all for many months after her entrance to nursery school. In her 
ess guarded moments, however, one could note her eager absorbed interest in what others 
Were doing, After months of observing her obvious interest in the crayon table, the director 


forcibly placed Ann in a chair at the table. Ann took up a crayon and went to work. For 

ays thereafter she sought the crayons. She worked over and over the same circular restricted 

area. In these drawings, yellow and occasionally other warm colors were covered with blue 
> 


and green, By the same technique of forcing her into situations in which she had betrayed 


Interest, the teachers introduced her to blocks and clay, in both of which she obviously 
Ound satisfaction.33 Having found the method successful, the teachers introduced Ann to 


ei 3. 5 
asel painting іп the same way. 


Ann’s first paintings were remarkably like her crayon drawings—a mass of yellow was 


Covered with blue and then with green (sometimes the green and blue were put on in re- 
Verse order), For two months Ann persistently painted the same pattern—overlaying yellow 
Vith colder colors. Then one day, under rather dramatic circumstances, Ann began to 
talk. The next d ay she painted a more widespread mass of yellow—and did not cover it over. 
Soon as she began to talk, she exhibited teasing, negativistic, and other forms of hostile 
chavior, She was now acting as she basically felt. She no longer needed to cover her yellow. 
п fact, she now no longer felt the need to paint. Although Ann attended summer school, it 
Was noted that she did not paint for some time. By fall the character of her painting palette 


ad completely changed (see Pls. 51-55). 


за E М ether to make а broad, solid surface on which she would sit 
or n | peior ереди all the material and protected her work from others. 
?metimes she sat on it and covered it with her skirt, or again she built an elaborate structure 
chind a plain wall of blocks (see Pl. 55). Ann liked to ice clay into tiny pieces, which she 
Piled one оп top of the other. She persistently p e AA 1 available: material and sometimes 
Stàyed at the clay table after the others had left so that she could combine everybody else's clay 


Into her mound. 
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" se 
too early toward patterns of control. Barbara was large for her age. She was quite Min 
and adult-like in her reaction to adults. She took a moralistic attitude toward жесе, i e 
and was unable to play with them in natural, childlike fashion. She was highly verve MES. 
Infantile drives had obviously been suppressed in actual life as тей. 
symbolically covered over in easel Painting. Barbara overlaid yellow with blue. She 


sic 


Я с : г, sistels 
by their parents. Philip was kept infantile by the excessive attentions of his клен reject 
grandmother, maid, and nurse. It was only with great effort that he would in ti 


Е s s : : "is 22% reflecte 
the infantile role, Philip’s desire to reject or cover over his infantile life-pattern was 
in his covering over his yellow base. 


the family, he used yellow. During other i 
listlessness, Arnold painted with green. 


Most cons 


Andy, Eric, and Louise, like Aileen, chose yellow 
5 r foregoing Seneralizat; 


. " H h 
" Picuously around their birt 
dates. (Such a choice accords with ou on, for it is probable that at 
^ See Table ІП and Interpretive Summary (II, 394-99) for Significance 9f emphasis on yellow- 
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по other time after infancy is a child more completely the center of gifts and love and more 
generally satisfied and carefree than on his birthday.)* 


Bert, Betly, Jean, and Jeff, who characteristically painted a cold palette, turned to yellow 
during the Christmas season. Sally, who had reached the stage of representative work but 
still chose her colors symbolically, tended to paint her Christmas trees not green but yellow. 
Joe was another child whose string of black, disturbed-looking paintings was broken by 
the appearance of yellow only around the time of his birthday and at Christmas time. 


In children’s thoughts, Christmas apparently stands next to birthdays as 
a happy, attention-getting, self-oriented period. 

Consistent with this has been our observation that yellow tends to dis- 
appear from children’s paintings or to be overlaid during unhappy periods. 
d, went through a period of depression, during which time 


ad in dramatic play. Simultaneously, he began to overpaint 
erlaying yellow, he commented, “Му daddy 


John, ordinarily a happy chil 
he frequently played at being de 
yellow at the easel. On one occasion, while ov 
didn't like us so he ran away." 

е happy children. Both tended to have a thread of yellow 


Barry апа Louise as a rule wer ў j l 
tings. Both conspicuously and consistently omitted yellow 


running freely through their pain 
on days when they were unhappy. 


Alan and Margaret were the two most CO 
Paintings of both children are characterized by а dearth of yellow. 


Consistent with the foregoing t 
dren who put on an act of clownis 


of colder colors. 
Stanley tended to paint yellow on top of cold colors and to be clownish and gay in the 


nursery-school groups. His history of tensions and night terrors suggest that there were 


hidden anxieties beneath his gay exterior. 
Hope and Howard went through a period of teasing, clownish behavior during the 
Spring of their year in nursery school. It was paralleled by a tendency to paint yellow on 


top of colder colors. 
around school and often clowned, though his stuttering and other 


d him as an anxious child. He frequently splashed yellow 


nsistently unhappy children observed. The 


rends were the tendencies of some chil- 
hness and gaiety to splash yellow on top 


Ronny ran smiling 
aspects of his behavior reveale 
Over blue. 

Gertrude, child of a tense; anxious mother, apparently was quite happy and well ad- 

> % 
justed. Periodically she painted yellow over blue. 


nce has been for some unloved children the symbol of all they miss and 
ild from a broken home, whose craving for love and affecti 
want. Virgini xample—a child 5 «лғалы 352 e anc ccuon 
eee ed Poileen's made the birthday situation and particularly the Birthday Cake 
bis satel GE Hex craving: She expressed this symbol again and again in all of her activities, but 


especially in painting, in clay, and in dramatic play. 


35 The birthday experie 


3 One further relationship between yellow and infantilism is suggested by certain data 
which indicate association between yellow and enuresis. Ann, Freda, and Jessica each used yellow 
in wet, drippy fashion during periods а Other children, to be described later, used 
yellow with green while concerned with elimination processes. 
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CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED GREEN 


Those children at the nursery-school level whom we found consistently 
choosing green tended to show a perceptible lack of strong, overtly ex- 
pressed emotions. Compared with the group of children who emphasized 
red, they were likely to be more "self-restrained." The highly controlled 
behavior of the children who emphasized green was reflected in such char- 
acteristics as “self-sufficient,” “self-confident,” “һауе ideas for play,” “lead 
through ideas,” “carry on relevant verbalizations,” “co-operative in rou- 
tines,” “orderly,” carefyl.2237 : 

Several of the persistent users of green (as A/ma, Ardis, Dora, and Priscilla) 
were characterized by their tendency to go along tranquilly and incon- 


many schoolrooms because they are self-reliant and inconspicuous. 

Just as green (the cool color in a visual sense) complements red (the hot; 
vibrant color), so in terms of personality were the persistent users of green 
and red likely to be in contrast to one another. Children who predominant- 
ly used green appeared to be among the children who were least driven by 


able fashion. This was apparently so in some cases, while in others blue and 
green were used in quite distinctive ways. 

Studies of the children who made a distinctive use of blue and green sug- 
Best (а) that emphasis on blue may reflect a sublimation of strong basic feelings; 
while (b) emphasis оп green may reflect a lack 9r conscious avoidance (as in 
Alan’s case) rather than a sublimation of Strong emotional drives,38 

Evidence from case studies in Support of suggestions 4 and 6 is not suffi- 
ciently specific to justify lengthy case presentations. Illustrative of the type 
of evidence, however, that prompted the foregoing tentative statements are 
the cases of (1) Esther, who Pronouncedly preferred blue?? and who was 
described by her teachers as capable of extraordinary sublimation for a child 
of her age, and (2) the serene, adaptive, and extraordinarily unemotional 


See Table IV and Interpretive Summary (II, 402- 
emphasis on green. 


è The statistical comparison of children who preferred green and those who preferred blue 
also points to the greater emotionality of the latter group (see Table IV аһа Interpretive Summary 
ПІ, 405-7]). 


39 See Pls. 38-42 


4) for Characteristics associated with 


PLATE 56 


PLATE 57 


FREDRIKA: 4 years, 8 months 


37. 3 one of a of children whose messy greenish palette for a time 
dear e pe ern ii excrement. This picture was entitled “Мап Looking through a 
Roe ie T'On and That Has Not Been Washed АП Day." The green- 


i Has Been Raine 1 
inao Der blue was done with considerable energy. 


number 


71-38. This painting, done on the same date as Plate 56, sho: 
Бы even dirtier. It was entitled “Incinerator with Garbage in Me same palette, but 


FREDRIKA —Continued 


PLATE 58 


PLATE 59 


2-27-38. Hcr placement of colors here, wi 
cates her decreasing concern with elimin. 
About two-thirds of this picture, 
overpainted with black. 


ith more interm 
ation 


ningling and less overlaying, indi- 
2 and her increasing interest in other areas. 
“Rainstorm Which 


2-23-38. As her concern for Mus ned Sere The oar UTE became E. sins 
inti ed a more constructi + 5 eled by less int ; з 
npo eoe more constructive block play with boys, The title « crest in smear. 


те 
i Train” ae 
ture points to her locomotor play with boys. for this pic. 
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behavior of Alma and Priscilla, each of whom markedly preferred green. 
We believe that further investigations along this line might be fruitful. 

Case studies have revealed another tendency which seems associated 
with green but which tends to contrast with the characteristics associated 
with blue. Blue was used largely to depict clean, controlled situations, 
Whereas green, often in combination with yellow, has been frequently 
sought by children interested in excrements and in allied smeary or dirty 
activities or processes. 
trayals of the association of green with interest 


in excrements, Fredrika consistently used green, ог а combination of green and yellow, 


оп 14 out of 18 paintings which she made between November 2 and January 13 of her year 


in nursery school. During this period she carried on verbal interplay with other children, 


Suggesting her interest in elimination and excrements. At clay, during this period, she 
openly voiced her interest in excrements. Although she did not express her interest in elimina- 
tion as explicitly while easel painting as she did at clay, the types of products and comments 
which she made clearly suggest that the same interest was finding expression in somewhat 


symbolical or sublimated form. 
On September 24, Fredrika made h 


Fredrika has given one of the clearest por 


er first greenish painting. She called it “Ап Incinera- 
tor." It anticipated the pattern that was to appear in November and persist for some weeks 
thereafter. Оп November 15, Fredrika made a greenish mass in which red was slightly 
intermingled. She said, “Snow, funny snow.” While painting and while making this com- 
ment, she snickered and made gestures to another child which suggested an association with 


elimination. On the following day Fredrika made a painting composed of green daubs and 
masses, The observer caught disjointed comments of “Bowel movement" and “Бор dirt." 
Playing out of doors earlier in the morning, Fredrika had let the sand trickle through her 
fingere and өре samt Uie had talked of “pee wee.” During these days while rolling the 
clay, she was overtly discussing “Bowel movements.” $ l 

On November 18, in contrast to her predominantly poa paintings, Fredrika made one 
in which green was overlaid with red. She commented: My mother told me what those 
Words mean—those bad words Gloria said." Note that Fredrika: overlaid the green color 
(apparently weighted with dirty connotations) and at the same time suppressed the corre- 
Sponding words that were socially unacceptable. Же 

On January 4, Fredrika made a comment that was significant in the light of preceding 
and following episodes. She said: “І don't say those words any more. My mother says I 
can say them at home.” The mother and teacher together had decided that Fredrika would 
be asked not to impose her interest on the other children at school but that she might express 
it as freely as she wished at home. From this time on, Fredrika’s naming ЕЕЕ 
than a direct expression of her interest Іп elimination. Symbolical descriptive titles such as 
She had used at first now prevailed (for further details see Pls. 56-59). 

Also suggestive of an association between green and smeary, soiling desires are the paint- 
ings of Betty, though here the associations must rest upon rather general parallels and con- 
jectures, as we have no verbal comments to lend support to our analysis. Betty went through 
three distinct stages in easel paintings: (a) a period in which green was usediin precise dotted 
designs; (5) a period of constructive patterns for which blue was chosen; (c) a final period in 
which green was consistently overlaid with blue. 

When we first observed her, Betty was 4 dainty, highly feminine little girl, who was 
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the following: 


When Bert could not fi 


: ; 41 he 
nd brown (a color also related to the smearing interest), 
chose green as a substitute. 


T 
During periods of free indulgence in mud play, Kit and Archie began to make smeary 
§reen masses in ease] painting, 


F e ali АҒА? His 
Howard went through a brief period of soiling himself following his sister’s birth. 
paintings at this time consisted of smeary masses and daubs of greens. 


i i А i i i rsion to 
Brian, obsessed With the need for cleanliness in overt behavior, evidenced an ave БАСА 
вгееп іп Painting. He not only avoided using it, but he Specifically announced on on 


P rd 
sion, “I hate green.” (Brian was a boy of strong emotional makeup. This DENA 
with his dislike of green). 


Hugh used green and brown to daub and dot. He described his work with the suggestive 
name of “Chickies peep peeps.” , 

Jill, very orderly and neat, went through a Painting period in which she seemed to se 
cure greenish effects regardless of the colors used (Pls. 60-62). 


EL E . En % а 
Considering its association with soiling tendencies, muddy green woul 


children. In smearing over their constructive patterns with green, they 
Probably were symbolically expressing their desire to dirty or cover the 
orderly standards that had been superimposed on them. In some instances, 
as with Jill, painting was the only outlet noted that reflected a reaction 
> ) l 
against home standards. Other children, however, notably Arline and 
Gregory, not only reacted in painting but otherwise resisted the standards 
, 

imposed on them (see pp. 278-79, 314). 

49 Form, as well as color, enters into this interpretation (see I, 49, 51). 

4 Sec I, 41-42. 


Dots and dabs characterized the work of several children whose overt behavior showed 
ап extreme sensc of order and cleanliness. These children came from homes in which clean- 
liness was stressed and emphasis was put on being “пісе little girls." 


JILL: 4 years, 2 months 


PLATE 60 


as too controlled, neat, and precise. Painting apparently 
smear, and no matter what colors she used, Jill was 
ish palette. Even she recognized this, for one day she remarked: 


1-10-39. At the overt level, Jill ме 
served as an outlet for her desire to 
likely to achieve a green! 


“Lots of my pictures are 
like Jill’s, have suggested that color effects or palettes 


Several other children’s paintings, | ! с 
ous drives than the basic colors used. In these cases, as 


may be morc revelatory of unconscl ; ) e 
in Jill’s, painting served as an outlet for smeary drives not permitted in overt behavior. 


green.” 


JILL—Continued 


1-11-39. “Dirty” dabs, such as these, are frequently found in the paintings of children 
concerned with defecation. Their interest seems to find an outlet in cascl painting. 


PLATE 62 


had been somewhat worked out, and we find a less direct 


5-15-39. By this time the problem ы the desire to smear and dab. Energy by this time had 


and more sublimated caprea ni accepted forms, , 


been ‘channeled into more social 
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CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED BLACK 


Children who over a period of time—sometimes long, sometimes short— 
consistently used black tended as a group to show a dearth of emotional be- 
havior. Individual case analyses, as well as quantitative data, indicate that 
this lack of free emotional flow reflected children's repressions caused by 
fears and anxieties. As we shall see in the cases to be reported, the children 
were afraid either of individuals (a severe father) or of situations (other 
too high-powered children in the family, physical handicaps, broken homes) 
with which they felt unable to сор. k T" 

As a rule, these children repressed their feelings and anxieties. Some of 
them made overadaptive Or excellent surface абразивна They were 
“highly controlled”! and “realistically oriented (they -felt they had to 
adapt or take the too painful consequences): Goaded by ` oe Бао 
ards” and “intellectual stimulation that exceeded мі rea iness,” 
they absorbed themselves in work to which they gave buie a e 
“high control,” and “intellectual interest. perdus ey elt orce 3 ac- 
cept life they were “co-operative in routines, bra: 2s social re- 
lations,” “had good relations with adults and фа ae Er bs rt 
sidered ta be “generally well adjusted. Althoug piri as a a 
they did not have warm friendships. They tended to er в 1g. per 
varied fashion to escape their inner tensions. They were basically tense an 
anxious. 


Some other users of black, also fearful and anxious, did not adapt as did 
er 


the ab described children. They sometimes repressed their emotions and 
x сс 
e escri aggressive in their nonacceptance. They often “‘played 
mes were à E 
alone," unduly “protected themselves and their work,” and were likely to 
2. 


i doing. 
be « ; e” with what they were g 
gen pce and Joe all were users of black who tended to 
: > , , 


i designated as “‘soli- 
ad neth belonged in the category t 
ioe ete T aggressiveness and more or lesssolitary accept- 


7 it. 
ance of life as they found i ——— though not all, these children had 


It se h noting th 
Wai E iet is of painting to more controlled usage (through 


line and form). 
е Sce Table V and Interpretive Summary (II, 408-10) for characteristics of children who 
able an n! 


used black, 
c Trude, Schmidl-Woehner, “Formal Criteria for the Analysis of 


of Orthopsychiatry, XII, No. 1 (1942), 95-103. In a study 

е of neurotic depressives is different. They use very little 

d. Most of them use mixtures and black. Many use blue, 
» 


43 See Vol. I, chap. iii; also se 
Children's Drawings," American J ournal 
of school-aged children, “Тһе color scal 
yellow (this color is avoided) and little re 
and use of pure white is somewhat increased. 
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As a younger child, Edward expressed his anxieties through his tensely stroked painting 
of blue masses and through repeated verbalizations weighted with fears (see Pl. 36 and p. 
24). His adaptive behavior was reflected in Plate 37. In Plate 63 we note his continued 
underlying anxiety symbolically expressed both in his representative drawings done in black 
and in his verbalization. 

Alan had a history of emotional upsets related to the separation and divorce of his par- 
ents. At school he was a verbalist and a perfectionist. Throughout his first year he played 
alone and cried loudly when anyone tried to join him or interfere with his chosen activity. 
He avoided close personal relations with adults as well as with children. At this time Alan 
did not paint, but crayon drawing was a favorite occupation. With crayons he made abstract 
structuralized patterns, in which cold colors, particularly purple and black, predominated. 
His history suggests that his behavior, including choice of cold colors, was an attempt to 
shut emotions out of his life. His early swing to line and form, his complete omission of mass 
painting, his preference for the more structural materials—crayons and blocks—all accord 
with his other reactions. He consistently tried to avoid situations that might involve his 
emotions and to seek situations that demanded organization and control. When Alan first 
began easel painting, a year and a half after his entrance to school, his paintings were similar 
to his early crayon drawings in their use of cold colors and of linear technique. Later, when, 
in spite of himself, he became emotionally involved at the time his mother expected another 
child (by her second husband), Alan expressed his disturbance in mass paintings. He con- 
tinued to use black, and to outline his structural forms, but overlaid them (see Pls. 64-67). 


Archie, a little Napoleon with a drive for power, was lacking to an extraordinary degree 
in warm, affectionate relationships and attitudes. Paralleling this was his emphasis on black 
and green and his avoidance of warm colors, Even when he painted a subject that ordinarily 
would evoke the use of warm colors, viz., a “Рог of Flowers," Archie chose black, white, and 
green, with just a touch of orange. Archie's great drive, expressed verbally as well as other- 
wise, was to be a “big man." Evidently his image of a big man was one who turned away 
from warm emotions. Fi ollow-up observations made several years later revealed that Archie 
was still concerned about being a “big man,” and that he still predominantly used cold 
colors, especially black. 

Gregory and. Kenneth, because of difficulties in their own lives, were unable to establish 
warm, personal relationships with others. Each at first had seemed desirous of making friends 
but, not knowing how to make a positive approach, had attempted contacts through teasing, 
annoying, and disruptive advances. Both were consequently rejected by others and came 
to be almost unanimously disliked in their respective groups. Gradually each in his turn 
became wary of others. It was at this point that each of them turned to the use of crayons 
and paints. Each used a predominance of black and other cold colors. Both were working 
toward line rather than mass techniques. (The boys attended different nursery schools.) 


Тһе children of the ages studied who used black for mass patterns and 
for overlay seemed to be in more immediate and acute emotional difficul- 
ties than were children who used black for line or form. Among such chil- 
dren was Elaine, who was preoccupied and very much disturbed by certain 
emotional problems. During the period when she apparently was most dis- 


turbed she persistently used black. 
Elaine entered nursery school in mid-year. She had just moved into the neighborhood 


after three years of foreign travel. Lacking security and being inexperienced in play with 


EDWARD: 6 years 
PLATE 63 


leer 
5» 


4-7- hoscn by Edward to suit his anxious mood. Of this picture he said: 
Listen dione to get away from his father. His father wants to take him in the house. 
He's donc something bad." And then he added: “Не got himself all wet. His father wants 
to talk to him about it. He's afraid he’s going to spank him.” 


Linear abstractions are often typical of the child who is trying to escape strong emotions. 


ALAN: 3 years, 7 months 


5 ў А а "Apple" b 
2-18-37. (a) This purple form enclosing а structuralized pattern was name | “Арр y 
Alan. (0) o the ees day this form with projection was entitled *'Airplane. 


PLATE 65 


ALAN —Continued 


id not paint during his first year at nursery school. Character- 
Бывае оран ETY with ycllow and orange underneath and 
1 y other children used purple as they did black to overlay 
Duis on а i al living they seemed to overlay or repress their affectional 
Alan typically worked in linear abstractions (as in РІ. 64). 


11-22-37. Alan crayoned 


ALAN —Continued 


1-27-39. After a year and a half in school, Alan produced his first painting during a con- 
trolled observation when alone with Dr. Hattwick in her office. His first painting in the 
group followed the next day. In his predominant selection of cold colors and in his immedi- 
ate turning to line and form, his early paintings suggest that he was trying to avoid expres- 
sion of his emotions. His keen interest and experience with blocks is reflected in his use of 
spacc and in the structuralized pattern of his painting and crayon designs. 
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ALAN —Continued 


7-21-30. Painted just a few weeks before the new baby was born, this picture with (1) its 
usc of dark and light paired masses, (2) its more solid effect to the left, and (3) its use of in- 
closed blobs recalls paintings done by Angela, Elaine, and others who were also aware of 
and disturbed by the mother's pregnancy. The lattice design reflects Alan’s high block 


usage. 


ELAINE: 3 years, 10 months 


PLATE 68 


7-14-38. This blue restricted mass, put on with heavy, tense strokes, was similar to paintings 
of other anxious, too controlled children. As we saw paint put on in this way and analyzed 
the accompanying behavior, we found that the term “controlled anxiety" characterized 
both paintings and bchavior. 


PLATE 69 


2-23-38. Elaine again chose blue for painting, then said: “Have to have a little black, too.” 
Note paired masses with two-thirds of page overpainted with blue, one-third lighter color. 
Circular form with dark blob in middle probably expressed child's concept or feeling of 
mother carrying child within her. Elaine had been told of mother's pregnancy. As observed 
before, this pattern is somewhat like those of Angela and Alan, painted under the same cir- 
cumstances at quite different times. 


Г «а had been eaten by a dog. 


ELAINE—Continued 


PLATE 70 


3-30-38. і inting began with an edging and the raggcd angular mass of blue, then a 
а Ens E done GR eI: She then covered the page with orange. “That’s a scrib- 
bly,” said Glen. “It’s a wall, like that,” exclaimed Elaine, pointing to the “Ыше wall.” 
Three wecks carlier Elaine had made а clay wall (see text, I, 38-40, for significance). 


4-6-38. Back at school after two days’ illness at home. A series of black paintings had been 
initiated on 3-22-38, For a considerable time after this date, black was persistently asked for 
and used. A solid black mass painted all over the page was the predominant pattern. At 
times there was an underlay of warm colors. Paintings were sometimes called “night” and. 
were paralleled by night terrors, by frequent getting out of bed to go to the toilet, and fre- 
quent enuresis during the day. Painting pattern of this date suggests continued preoccupa- 


tion with pregnancy. It was on 4-7-38 that Elaine learned that “Blackie,” the school rabbit, 


ELAINE—Continued 


4-22-38. On this date Elaine made her first overt comment about the baby, stating that it had 
come. On this day, too, she broke away from her solid black scries. She painted only edging 
of blue, yellow, and orange, and used no black. During the next ten days she reverted to all- 
over black paintings, asking for black when it was not there. Enuresis was frequent. 


PLATE 73 


5-0-38. In dramatic play with Gilbert in the doll corner, she said: “The parents went to 

bed.” She then covered the baby (doll), head and all, saying: “80 that the flies won't get 

the baby." She immediately thereafter went to the bathroom but was already wet. Paint, 
= әз e immediate} at e series, suggests lessening tension. 


Рілте 74 


ELAINE—Continued 


Elaine returned to school and had much doll play with 
Gibbens. ise ^ ауана his. family. She and Gilbert talked about their babies. 
ЖАНЫС etd ‘baby ‘Ann read aloud, she said: “If the baby is a boy, I'll call him 


i f ДА? A " 
[it agr i гу school rabbit eaten by the dog]. If it's a girl, ГІ call her Snow 


ite.” i hostility, in which she identified the baby with the dead rab- 
ee Саран fim, with blobs enclosed. On both occasions Wen she 
spoke of the baby she used outline instead of mass. Like Dan, Angela, and others, as Elaine 
began to express her problem in words, her acute anxieties and her need to paint seemed to 
subside In um only two other paintings made before school closed, Elaine ceased to over- 
lay warm with cold colors and moved from mass toward use of line and colder colors. 


MARGARET: 4 years, 1 month 


PLATE 75 


Regardless of colors used, Margaret’s palette, like Alan's and that of several other children, 
usually gave the impression of being muddied green or brown. Both crayons and paintings 
reflected the melancholy outlook of these children who, for various reasons, felt unloved. 


Twice Margaret labeled her products “А Fraidy.” 
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other children, she tended to seek and to cling to solitary activities. Outdoors, the sandbox 
or the tricycle seemed best to meet her needs. Indoors, easel painting became her favorite 
occupation. 

Elaine's first paintings consisted of heavy 
“anxiety” blue (РІ. 68). This was a pattern which, as previously observed, we had seen in 
other anxious, too highly controlled children. There were various causes for Elaine's anxiety. 
There had been considerable traveling and moving about. Elaine's mother was rather tense 
and was pushing her toward high intellectual attainments. Among the many strains put up- 
on Elaine was the expectation that she speak French, German, and English. 

After several paintings, all made up of somber blue masses, Elaine went through a period 
when she did not use the easel at all. During part of this time she was at home with a cold, 
and it was then that she became aware of an expected baby. The mother reported that 
Elaine at first asked many questions about the baby and raised such queries as what would 
her mother do if Elaine fell out of a window or if something else happened to her. By the 
time she returned to school, the mother reported that Elaine was awakening often during 
the night, that she was masturbating, that she was showing fear of the dark, of dogs, of 
loud noises. 

Тһе first painting made upon Elaine's re 


blue masses, such as have been described as 


turn to school (2-23-38) began with blue. Тһеп 
Elaine said, “Науе to have а little black, too." Before she had finished, she had practically 
covered the page. Thereafter, Elaine again was kept at home with a cold. B. 

During this period Elaine's mother had a fall, which necessitated her staying in bed. 
Home reports indicated that Elaine was kept from the room during the day but was allowed 
in her mother’s room to be calmed, if she awakened frightened at night. Shortly after her 
return to school, Elaine painted Plate 70 as described. She remarked that the blue angular 
Shaped mass was “а wall." Several times at school, Elaine made walls with clay, and she 
repeated the wall pattern in three more paintings. In these she did not use black. . 

On her next return to school after a two-day absence at home (4-6-38), Elaine painted 


her third picture (Pl. 71). This was the beginning of her persistent black series. The day 


after this painting, the teacher informed Elaine and the other children that “Blackie,” 


one of the school's pet rabbits, had been killed by a dog. Elaine had been attached to the 
rabbit to a marked degree. The news of “Blackie” seemed to heighten Elaine’s need to 


paint and to use black, for on the following days she came to school with such remarks as, 
lack,” and she painted several full-page paintings a day. 


“І have to paint, I have to have b j : ting 
During this period, when Elaine was most intensively producing black paintings, she 
did not mention the coming baby. She frequently talked about the dead rabbit. She was 


also havi i ot up several times at night to go to the toilet, and wet herself 
жасат dad dore aay, Once when her nurse reproached her for this latter . 
behavior she remarked: “Well, babies do that.” ң ; . 

On 4-22-38, Elaine produced the first break in her intensive black series (see Pl. 72). 
It seems significant that on this day, when she made her first overt comment about the baby, 
she first omitted black overlay. For another ten days Elaine focused on full-page paintings 
in black. Several of these paintings were made immediately after rest. Elaine on several 
Occasions called her paintings “Night.” Her enuresis and night terrors continued. 

On 5.9.38, Elaine's painting Was less heavily overlaid with black, and diary records 
Suggested that she had been more expansive in her use of the underlying colors (blue, 
green, red, and yellow). On this day Elaine went from the easel to the doll corner, where 
she played house with Edward. She put the “baby” (the doll) in bed and covered it en- 
tirely, head and all, ‘‘so that the flies won’t get the baby.” Then she rushed to the bathroom, 
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but she was already wet. From this point on, Elaine seemed to have little or no need to ex- 
press herself through painting. Only two more paintings were made during the remainder 
of the year, and these were characterized by warm, varied colors and by sublimated nam- 
ing (Pl. 73). Instead of painting, Elaine now was verbalizing and working out her problem 
at the more overt level of dramatic play. Her play always involved putting the “БаБу” to 
bed.and keeping the “baby” in bed. 

On 5-23-38, Elaine was talking freely about the expected baby. On this date she remarked 
during story period: “If the baby isa boy, ГІ call him Blackie [the name of the dead 
rabbit], and if it's a girl, I'll call her Snow White [the name of the still living female rab- 
bit” (Pl. 74). 

While we lack the data necessary to give Elaine’s work unified meaning, it seems evident 
that the full-page black paintings expressed her resistance against accepting the fact of 
the coming baby. Somehow one feels that the death of Blackie and her fear of night also 
were important factors in the situation. Painting probably enabled Elaine to express her 
generalized emotional disturbance. Pervaded by anxieties and fears which she was not 
yet ready to verbalize or otherwise work out overtly, she undoubtedly found in painting 
a very real release for her tensions. It is of interest to note that, once she could accept 
the baby's coming enough to talk about it, bit by bit she lost her need to paint. First she 
broke away from black, then from mass painting, and finally from painting altogether— 
for the time being at least. 


Ruth was another child observed by us who tended to overlay warm colors with black. 
In the nursery school, observers noted her constantly worried expression. Sickness was 
а constant theme in her dramatic play, and crying was frequently dramatized. With 
paints, as well as with crayons, Ruth drew recognizable representations in cold colors. 
Her blue figures were frequently described as “Girls Crying." Her brown and black figures 
were “Bogey Men." She frequently smeared her representative figures with black. 

As with Elaine, her home situation was not deeply enough probed to make possible 
a unified and coherent picture of the relationship of the factors that caused Ruth's worried 
mien, her black overlaid paintings, and her other “unhappy” play activities. But even 
from the relatively superficial level of school observations and information, we knew of the 
home atmosphere of anxiety and strife, of discord between parents, of the father's infidelity 
which was bitterly resented by the mother, and the mother's poor hearing, poor health, 
and pessimistic outlook. АП these together were quite enough to disturb any child. As far as 
we were able to observe, painting for Ruth meant an expression of her problems rather 
than an active release from them. 

Margaret characteristically painted with black and green to produce dirty, greenish- 
black effects (see Pl. 75). She was a dejected, unhappy child. Her paintings reflected her 
melancholic perspective on life. 

Other children who tended to overlay different colors with black were Eric and Joe 
(II, 304, 329). Each of these children tended to show repression and restraint.* Home records 
for these children included such evidence of fear and anxiety as “fear of dark,” “crying 
out in sleep,” “night terrors,” “insecurity in family relationships.” 45 


“ Eric, for instance, also showed a concealment, inclosure, or “соуегіпр-оуег” pattern with · 


blocks. He became anxious and disturbed when his blocks fell or when toys were damaged in 
play. His black overlay frequently covered crosses. 

*5 Other associations with black: Several children identified black with “dirty” or “naughty.” 
Esther said: “Naughty black." Kit said: “Awful black, ickly black," Aldo said: “Black looks like 
dirty dirt." Fredrika said: “Dirty black” and sometimes used black and brown, as well as green, 
to express her elimination concern. 
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OTHER COLORS 
Data on other colors than those described are too scant to be conclusive. 
The more pronounced trends, however, will be discussed. 
Orange.—Orange was found in group analyses to characterize the work 
of a number of children who stood out for a relatively good adaptation to 
their environment. While warm emotional relationships were clearly pres- 


ent, such relationships were not excessive. Pleasant, well-tempered relation- 


ships seemed to prevail. 


Ruby was one of the children who showed a strong liking for orange and who stood out 


for her placid, nonaggressive behavior. 


Richard, another user of orange, was friendly and outg 
child.47 


oing but in no way an aggressive 


that the timid child who feared strong 
d satisfaction in the use of orange: 

o verbally identified red with danger (“Stop,” 
intermingled color placement. 


Individual case records suggest 
emotional expression found outlet an 
Bert, for instance, who overlaid red and wh 
“Fire,” etc.), used orange freely in separate or 
Individual records also indicate that a number of children who favored 
orange were children who took refuge from life in imaginative play.** This 
association again suggests that orange is likely to parallel the less strong 
and direct rather than the assertive reactions reflectéd by emphasis on red.‘ 
Brown.—This color was not persistently used by enough children to per- 
mit of group analyses. The instances in which we have found it contrasted 
with blue, however (see I, 28 ff.), suggest its association with a desire to 
smear. 
Most of the children who were observed to favor brown to a pronounced 
degree (as Alan, Barbara, Carol, Danny, Darlene, Della, Dora, jill, Ronny, 


Sara) came from homes which overaccentuated cleanliness education in 


the form of too early bowel and bladder control and also restrictions in 
play with dirt or other smeary materials. The eagerness with which these 
children sought and smeared with brown in particular and with smeary 
media in general, once they had overcome their initial resistance, suggests 
that brown provided a real outlet for feelings and interests not permissible 


in overt behavior. 


є See Table VII and Interpretive Summary (II, 411-14) for characteristics of children who 


used orange. 
47 We recall once more the physical qualities of colors. Orange, physically a tempered color, 


Was frequently used to express tempered emotions. 
48 Records of Ruth (II, 357), Bert (II, 285-86), Norman (II, 337-38), and Jocelyn (II, 328) 


reflected this tendency. 
ith orange: (a) Angela and Norman used this color frequently, 


4 Other associations observed wi : 3 
and each showed tendencies toward fantasy and masturbation; (b) Don, Rita, and Sara used 


orange interchangeably with brown. 
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Rita’s use of brown and/or orange, in contrast to blüe, has already been described 
(I, 29). Illustrative notes from the records of other children mentioned follow. 


Della, trained for bowel control at three months, excessively neat and orderly in overt 
behavior, repeatedly mixed whatever colors were available and almost inevitably achieved 
a muddy brown, which evidently gave her considerable Satisfaction, as she frequently and 
with obvious pleasure called attention to her painting, remarking, **Painted brown." 


Alan asked for brown for his first easel painting and likewise for his first finger painting. 
While finger painting, he exclaimed, “Моге brown! I want it.” As we have already seen, 
Alan was another much too controlled, overclean, and orderly child. 

Margaret delighted in brown effects in easel painting and finger painting during an 
Interval when she was defying bowel control at home. p 

Jill, who seemingly never quite broke down her outer reserve of cleanliness and order- 
liness, was observed one day to take the brush from the jar of browri paint, wave it in front 
of the paper as though to paint, replace the brush and walk away, then return, select the 
brush from the jar of blue paint and finally paint with blue.5o 

Purple.—We have observed only a few children who showed a persistent 
interest in purple. Many showed an initial interest in experimenting with 
this color when first introduced to it, or around the Easter season when it 
was frequently seen coupled with yellow. Such interests, however, were of 
brief duration. 

The children who showed the most persistent choice of purple in the 
present observations were Alan, Percy, and Scott. These children were re- 
jected, unhappy boys. Some children, particularly Brian, Ruth, and Ross, 
tended to choose purple during unhappy periods. Richard produced his 
one purple product, a heavily and closely stroked mass done with a crayon, 
immediately following a painful bout with the dentist. Harms has noted 
that purple is a color choice of depressed patients.*! These varied observa- 
tions suggest that purple bears some association with dejected and un- 
happy moods. 

It was also noted that, quite apart from the Easter season, several chil- 
dren were interested in using purple and yellow together—but in contrast- 
ing fashion. Such contrast is consistent with preceding generalizations in- 
asmuch as yellow was most frequently associated with happy moods and 
experiences and purple with depressive or gloomy moods and experiences. 


COLOR PLACEMENT 
Not only do the colors that children choose reflect moods and personality 
factors, but the ways in which they place those colors on the painting page 
50 Other aspects of behavior common to several of the children mentioned above and ¡seemingly 


part of a repressed or sublimated desire to smear were: “history of constipation,” “strong drive 


to coliect objects,” “use of dabbing and dotting techniques with paints and crayons,” “emphasis 
on detail.” 


51 Harms, of. cit. 
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are significant. Four frequent types of color placement have been noted for 
which parallels in behavior and personality factors have been observed: 
(1) overlay, (2) separate placement, (3) intermingling, (4) indiscriminate” 
mixing. 

OVERLAY 

Тһе children observed who consistently overlaid one color with another 
tended as a group to be hiding strong personal feelings under some assumed 
pattern of overt behavior.®? The underlying colors in these cases were likely to 
suggest the quality of the hidden feelings. The colors used for overlay tend- 
ed to reflect the overt pattern of behavior. Frequently, the overt behavior 
pattern was one of marked repression in all areas.*? In a few instances the 
more basic emotions not only were underlying but were in conflict with the 
Overt, expressed emotions. In these cases the actual dynamics of behavior 
were camouflaged or covered over in daily living.** 

We have previously remarked (а) that a major and usual aspect of de- 
velopment during the nursery-school years is the transition from infantile to 
controlled behavior; (b) that many children who are pushed too hard or 
too fast through this transition (i.e., on whom demands for control are too 
stringent) tend to conform overtly while they conceal and/or camouflage 
their personal desires and drives; and (c) that a frequently observed paint- 
ing pattern which parallels this sort of development is the overlaying of a 
warm color (particularly yellow) with a cooler color.55 

In the course of our observations, where overlay was used, cold colors 
most frequently overlay warm ones." It is of interest that, of all the cooler 
colors used, blue, which is most suggestive of control, was most often used 
for overlay.57 

One aspect of this developmental adjustment, already noted as charac- 


terizing the nursery-school years, was the establishment of cleanliness 


habits, including the control of elimination. 
Previous case descriptions have indicated that many children were in- 


clined to hide their personal desires to smear and be dirty under an overt 


52 See Tables IX and X and Interpretive Summaries (II, 418 ff.) for characteristics of children 
who used overlay. 
53 As in Ann’s case, Pls. 51-55. 


8 Sce Stanley (I, 33). 
*5 Cold overlay of warm colors was almost seven times as frequent as was the reverse. The 


exact ratio was 53:8. 

5? Blue was the predominant overlay color used by 18 of the 53 children whose paintings con- 
sistently showed overlay. Blue and green used interchangeably predominated in the paintings of 
13 of these 53 children. Green only was used as overlay by 5 of the 53 children, while a miscellane- 
Ous, indiscriminate choice of blue, green, black, brown, or purple characterized the remaining 
Cases, 


55 See I, 30 ff. 
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pattern of neat, orderly, precise, controlled behavior? As noted, these 
children tended to use blue and brown in contrasting ways. They did not 
always overlay brown with blue—the pattern which, from our observa- 
tions, one might have expected. They frequently alternated clean use of 
blue with smeary use of brown? or they devoted the major part of their 
painting time to smearing with brown. They not infrequently smeared 
brown over blue. In those instances the children seemed to be expressing 
not merely their problems in a general way but actually their inner drives, 
which were in conflict with external demands. The painting situation un- 
doubtedly offered them a real outlet for basic feelings about which they 
probably could not have expressed themselves with words or in any other 
direct fashion. 

As is well known, anxieties and fears frequently result during the early 
years from ineptly imposed or роогіу accepted demands. A number of 
children observed expressed their hidden fears and anxieties through color 
overlay. Black used to overlay warmer colors seemed, in particular, to 
parallel hidden fears.9? Several children also were observed who tended to 
cover black with warm colors. These children, their records indicated, were 
hiding their anxieties either under gay, clownish behavior or under an ob- 
viously forced bravado.*! 

Whereas overlay with cold colors usually paralleled obvious restraint or 

repression in overt behavior, overlay with warm colors more often reflected 
a behavior pattern of high activity. The two patterns suggested: immedi- 
ately above—i.e., (а) the pattern of gay, clownish, hyperactive behavior 
concealing deep anxieties and fears and (5) the pattern of bold, defiant, as- 
sertive behavior concealing timidities and fears—illustrate actual relation- 
ships observed. However, they occurred only spasmodically in our data 
and lacked the persistency and frequency found in the study of cold-overlay 
themes. 
. Just as the easily perceived alternating currents in Angela's life served to 
illuminate and make meaningful the corresponding changes in her draw- 
ings and paintings, so do the alternating factors in Phoebe’s life highlight the 
significance in use of cold and warm overlay of colors. 

Phoebe, one of two adopted children, was ап impulsive, effervescent, high-spirited child. 
She was openly rejected by her foster-mother in favor of the adopted brother. The mother 


frequently spoke of Phoebe as “dumb,” and once remarked to a teacher: “І wanted а 
daughter and I have a witch." 


Phoebe’s first period of cold overlay (1-30-39 and 2-1-39) was preceded by illness and 
à stay at home. During that time she was supervised by a housekeeper, who spanked her 

55 See I, 28-29, 42 60 See I, 38 ff. 

99 Sce Pls. 47-48. я Sec I, 33 ff. 
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and who in general was an overstern disciplinarian. The foster-mother was also ill during 
part of this time. The four paintings which Phoebe made immediately after that stay at 
home consisted of black overlaid on red and orange. Of one of the paintings, Phoebe said: 
“This is night; it’s dark." Phoebe was characterized as “tense, distractible" and “ип- 
assertive” at the time these paintings were made. 

Phoebe's interest in painting then became spasmodic until March 6, when a concentrated 
period of warm-overlay painting began (3-6-39; 3-30-39). This period, too, was preceded by 
illness at home, but this time Phoebe returned in an assertive and defiant mood. Her mother 
reported that she was also quite aggressive at home. On March 7, she: had thrown cereal at 
the cook and as punishment was kept at home for the day. She returned to school, announc- 
ing, “I wasn't sick yesterday, I was bad.” During this period of warm overlay, Phoebe’s foster- 
mother, father, and brother took a trip away from home (3-13 to 3-27). The housekeeper. re- 
ported that Phoebe was relatively easy to handle during their absence. At school, Phoebe's 
Outgoing tendencies shifted from aggression toward more sociable play. She frequently 
played happily in the doll corner, where she particularly enjoyed the baby role.?? All 
the paintings of this period showed red overlaid on green, yellow, or blue with one excep- 
tion described below. 

(Note that the paintings just described support our previously suggested finding that red 
is used to express or symbolize heightened emotions and assertive behavior, sometimes of 
affectionate and sometimes of defiant nature. The earlier incidents of the period above-de- 
Scribed suggest the parallelism between red overlay and defiant behavior. Тһе later paintings 
and incidents suggest the parallelism between red overlay and affectionate relationships. Dur- 
ing the period under discussion, when she overlaid with warm colors, Phoebe was overtly ex- 
Pressing her emotions.,She was undoubtedly at the same time hiding the anxieties and 
fears which in the light of her home situation must have been ever present. 

A single incident of 3-24-39 offers some basis for the assumption that Phoebe was in 
Conflict during her assertive period and that the conflict was associated with home. On 
3-24-39, Phoebe had a morning of happy dramatic play, during which she had the prized 
Tole of baby, She went from this play to the easel and began immediately to paint with red— 
without overlay, While she was painting, the nurse came to take her home. Phoebe quickly 
took to blue paint and overlaid the red with blue). . 

А second period of cold overlay became apparent in Phoebe's work on 3:29-39. On the 
preceding day, Phoebe’s parents had returned home. Phoebe had refused breakfast on that 
day and had been kept home in punishment. Тһе new period of cold overlay persisted 
through 4-25-39, Throughout this time Phoebe was tense, restless, excitable, unexpressive. 
On April 17, a new housekeeper arrived who took an immediate liking to Phoebe and who 
openly demonstrated her affection. Although the two paintings which followed the house- 
keeper's arrival continued to show cold overlay, both had a touch of red, the only red 
used by Phoebe during this interval of cold overlay.53 км 

Оп April 25, Phoebe’s mother reported that the housckeeper had been dismissed because 
“she would increase Phoebe's ego by playing favorites.” Phoebe's painting of this date was 
of black on yellow. On this same date Phoebe spent considerable time sitting alone in the 


doll bed in the doll corner, looking downcast and dejected.** 
“See I, 20. 
63 Here, as іп the paintings following happy dramatic play, red seemed to reflect emotional 


Satisfaction. 
*! For other tendencies comparable to overlay see smearing (I, 85) and over-and-over the 


Same area (I, 99). 
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SEPARATE PLACEMENT 


Whereas the children who consistently overlaid colors tended to be con- 
cealing certain emotional reactions, the children who used colors separately 
were likely as a group to be directing their energies outward and to be adapt- 
ing them to environmental expectancies. Their clear-cut, uncovered use 
of color suggests a direct expression of emotions. The care exercised in secur- 
ing separation of colors suggests an effort at emotional control. Actually, a 
number of cases were noted in which children who persistently took great 
care to place their colors separately so that they might not touch one an- 
other were inclined to be too rigid in their conformance to environmental 
molds. As these children struck a better balance in living, they tended to 
intermingle and overlap colors (Pl. 76). 

Separate color placement has been observed in many children who were 
just becoming consciously concerned with adapting to external demands.® 
It was as though, in their initial zeal and effort to adapt and conform, their 
controls became quite tense and rigid. 

Children who used separate color placement but who otherwise did not 
have a rigid or fixed painting pattern have, in our observations, tended to 
show uncomplicated personality factors. Usually personal desires to conform 
with and be pleasing to the world about them have seemed stronger than 
any personal drives in the opposite direction. Imitation of others, particular- 
ly imitation of social amenities, has been frequent among these children. Al- 
though some of these children had strongly assertive personalities, our ob- 
servations suggest that they faced the danger of losing their special and 
individual qualities because of their desire to be like others. Assertion 
among these children tended to take the form of bossing and dictatorial 
behavior rather than of self-expression. 

When we have found separate placement of colors accompanied by a set 
or highly repetitive pattern, as was the case with Jessica and Louis (both 
used mass techniques to paint vertical blocks of color), conflicts have also 
been present." Throughout this study, the factor of degree of persistence 
and repetitiveness of a given aspect or theme must be considered in the 
analysis of any specific theme or pattern. 


% See Table XI and Interpretive Summary (II, 426-30) for characteristics associated with 
separate placement of colors, 


% Bess, Diane, Robert, Roberta, Sara, Sheldon, and Stella illustrate this point. 


5: Both Jessica and Louis evidenced ambivalence about their sex roles. Jessica in clothing, 
behavior, and activities tried to be like a boy. Louis displayed many interests and reactions char- 
acteristic of girls. In both cases emphasis on color masses (suggestive of emotion, and of more 
feminine qualities) combined with emphasis on verticals (associated with assertive, masculine drives) 
suggest a clue to observed ambivalence (see I, 72 ff. for further notes on these children). 


LOUISE: 4 years 


PLATE 76 


4 years, 6 months), the tendency to place colors 
other usually indicated that children were being 
tal molds. As these children achieved 


ldren of this age (4 to 


did not touch one anot? 
th environmen 


termingle colors. 


1-5-38. Among chil 


so carefully that they n 
ram into too rigid conformance witl 
tter balance in living, they began to in 


LORETTA: 4 years, 5 months 


4-17-39. Free intermungi 


ling of colors without either careful separation or overlay character- 
retta and others who were expressing themselves freely and in ` 
ese children operated without much evidence of strain or emotiona 


ized the paintings of 
variety of ways. All th 
tension. 
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INTERMINGLING OF COLORS 


Our observations have shown that those children who consistently in- 
termingled colors, i.e., whose paintings have kept the identity of the original 
colors but showed free overlapping or intermingling of these colors, seemed 
as a group to be freer in emotional expression than children with separate 
color placement and more outgoing than children with persistent overlay 
patterns.59 

Intermingling has often been observed in varicolored, full-page painting 
products made by four- and five-year-old children who were displaying 
colorful, outgoing personalities and who were adapting to environme tal 
demands within socially acceptable limits. Follow-up observations on these 
children indicated that they were fitting into their school groups with rela- 
tive ease and were making real contributions to them (РІ. 77).9 


INDISCRIMINATE MIXING OF COLORS 
Indiscriminate mixing of colors has seemed for the most part а charac- 
hildren who were still functioning on a 


teristic of very young, immature с 
manipulative, smearing level and who probably had not yet fully developed 
ed who long and regu- 


sensitivity to color differences." The children observ 
larly continued indiscriminate mixing of colors so that the identity of the 
separate colors was lost in a nondescript, often muddy-looking effect have 
inclined as a group to be outgoing in emotional.expression but to lack the 
controlled adaptive qualities that characterized the group of children who 


intermingled colors.” 
ion to the foregoing are the children who seemed 


Somewhat of an excepti 
to find in indiscriminate mixing of colors a means of expressing their desire 


to smear.”2 Yet these cases to some degree parallel the generalized trend, 
as they were children who apparently were expressing infantile desires 
which they had not been able to work out satisfactorily at the appropri- 


ate age. 


в See Table XII and Interpretive Summary for characteristics associated with intermingling 


of colors (II, 431-35)- 
Loretta, Robert, Sara, and Stella illustrate this tendency. Their intermingling, varied use 
, , 


of colors and their wide use of space suggest their colorful, outgoing personalities. Filling of the 
Page reflects both a recognition of external conditions and a tendency to adapt to them (ie., 


space was neither sparsely used nor overflowed). 
70 Illustrative are Irving, Audrey, Andy, and Jeff, especially in the early stages of our observa- 
tions of them. 
п See Table III and Interpretive Sum: 
? Illustrative are Anita, Carol, Jill, Margaret. 


mary (II, 436-40) for indiscriminate mixing of colors. 
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OTHER COLOR RELATIONSHIPS 


Individual palettes,?? like choice and placement of colors, often seemed 
to provide clues to personality, mood, or passing phases of development. 
The following observations on individual cases (already discussed) suggest 
that further study along these lines might be fruitful: 

Loretta, Robert, Sara, Stella, and many others who tended to produce multicolored paint- 
ings were notable for their outgoing personalities and their varied, balanced interests. 
Group data indicates an association between multicolored effects in painting and the 
type of personality suggested above.74 


Carol, Fredrika, and Jill tended to secure brownish or greenish effects regardless of the 
color of paint used. These children apparently found in painting an expression for their 
interest in elimination and for their desire to smear and dab.75 


Alan’s finished palette usually gave a nondescript yellow-green-brown effect no matter 
what colors were used. Margaret, likewise, achieved muddy nondescript effects regardless of 
choice or sequence of colors chosen. Each of these children was unhappy and melancholic.” 


Louise alternated between moods of happiness and unhappiness. Her paintings showed 
parallel alternation between brilliant and dull color effects. 


Frank went through an unhappy and tense period, during which time his paintings took 
on a blackish-bluish hue in spite of his use of a variety of colors. 


As previously stated, almost all the children observed who showed strong- 
ly assertive, often masculine, behavior tended to paint with heavy strokes 
and strong color effects. Group data, as well as individual cases, support the 
parallelism between heavy strokes and assertive drives. 


Louis's, Percy’s, and Paul's paintings gave pastel rather than strong color effects. These 


boys all seemed overtly to reveal the delicate feelings and sensitivities which we usually 
associate with girls. ` 


Jessica, who usually worked with heavy painting strokes and who was ordinarily assertive 
and boyish in behavior and even in way of dressing, produced a pastel painting on the 
day when she wore a dainty girlish dress to school for the first time. У 


Anita’s paintings during one period were characterized by parsimonious use of color. 
She made a little go a long way and with a few scattered dabs managed to achieve a very 
smeared, messy effect. This seems in keeping with and paralleled her smearing upholstery 
and walls at home with a few well-directed dabs of lipstick and shoe polish. It also paralleled 


Anita's mother's withholding of affection and of food, for fear Anita would become “plump 
like her grandmother.” 


Hugh, Kit, Richard, Sara, Stella, and many other children have been observed consistently 
to use complementary colors, i.e., to balance warm and cold colors. These children were 
outstanding in their groups for their well-rounded development and excellent adjustment. 


73 Some children, regardless of colors used, always achieved a greenish effect and others a dull 
depressed effect, etc. 


™ See Table XIV and Interpretive Summary (II, 441-44) for characteristics associated with 
multicolor in easel Painting. 


% For further details see І, 35 ff., 42. "See РІ 75. 
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Both Danny and Fredrika were observed to turn to varied, balanced use of colors as they 
worked out of their emotional problems and developed varied, outgoing interests in their 
environment.77 

George used balanced color combinations and multicolored effects during the period 
when he was a popular outgoing leader in the group. He reverted to single-color painting 
when on being transferred to another group he felt strange and unable to adjust. George’s 
swings from cold- to warm-color combinations were paralleled by cyclic changes from 
withdrawing to outgoing behavior. 

Aileen turned from emphasis on red to more balanced use of colors with multicolored effects 
as she became somewhat better adjusted and better balanced during the second year of 
observation. Aileen—also Alan and Jill—produced paintings with varicolored borders at 
times when their daily records showed an increase in outgoing behavior. These children 
had all previously used a single color for outlining or making their borders. The transition 
from single to varicolored borders seems to reflect lessened sense of closure and in each case 
was paralleled by less restricted behavior. 

Norman persistently used complementary or contrasting colors. He used them in highly 
repetitive, almost stereotyped, patterns throughout the first year. There was neither inte- 
gration nor balance in the design of his paintings. Of all children observed, Norman most 
needed psychiatric care. He showed a definitely schizoid personality (it was later so diag- 
nozed). His tendency to use contrasting colors, but never to blend or balance them, may 
have reflected his schizoid tendencies. 

Brian showed alternating periods in his choice of colors. For a time he painted only with 
warm colors, using two or more on a given product. Then his choice would reverse, and he 
would choose two or more cold colors to produce a painting. Such alternation paralleled 
Strong alternation in Brian’s moods. It might be here noted that the balanced use of colors 
recorded above as characteristic of children who were disposed toward balance in their 
Way of living was quite lacking in Brian’s case. 

Bee also went through periods when she alternated from use of cool to warm colors. Bee 
Was a child with an intense, “оле-ігасіс” personality. Her interest chart indicates exclusive 
Preoccupation and interest in one creative medium at a time, e.g., she painted persistently 
for weeks and then gave that up for an exclusive interest in blocks. 

Carol's color choice and mood alternated in direct relationship with each other. Red and 
orange were her choice during periods of extreme attention-seeking, while green and blue 
were chosen during periods when she was trying to avoid attention. During the year ob- 
served, Carol’s behavior tended to lack balance. 

PERSPECTIVE ON CHILDREN’S USE OF COLOR 

The foregoing descriptions make clear that as yet relatively little is known 
about the infinite variety of ways in which children may express themselves 
through color choice and usage. It also is clear that if we would understand 
children, color usage must never be considered as an isolated aspect of their 
Painting products. As previously stated, analysis and interpretation must 
rest upon a constellation of factors that characterizes the given individual 
and his work. 


11 Sce I, 28 and 35 ff., respectively. 
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In order to emphasize this concept, we have but to recall that, whereas 
emphasis on warm colors spread freely over the painting page tended to 
reflect relatively outgoing, freely flowing, and expressed drives, warm colors 
in restricted areas more often paralleled drives which were not finding full 
expression—drives which were being restrained or repressed. As we shall 
find in the coming discussions of line and space usage, consistent placement 
of a given color to the left or the right side of the painting page, along with 
the forms used, is likely to modify our interpretations. 

We have observed that warm colors associated with circular strokes tend 
to parallel mild affectionate emotions, while warm colors used in long, 
heavy vertical strokes are more likely to parallel aggressive behavior— 
frequently anger, hostility, or both. As we proceed, we shall note that chil- 
dren preoccupied with personal conflicts involving assertive-submissive or 
masculine-feminine roles may consistently choose certain colors to express 
the vertical theme (i.e., the assertive drive) and other colors to express the 
circular theme (i.e., the passive drive). As the implications of these other 
aspects of painting become clearer, it will be quite obvious that analyses and 
judgment about color must be qualified by careful consideration of line and 
form. 

Obviously, the process of understanding the significance of painting en- 
tails a step-by-step approach in which we examine first one and then an- 
other aspect of children's work. Our examination of color has shown how 
color choice may reveal much about the individual's emotional makeup. 
But colors, in themselves, do not indicate in what direction or within what 
limits the emotional drives are operating. As we have studied color usage, 
it has become ever more evident that over-all analysis and judgment, if it is 
to be sound, must be weighted in terms of every other phase of the painting 
experience. We wish to emphasize this because we recognize the danger in 
the unadapted application of the generalizations which our data suggest. 
In every individual case, as we have tried to demonstrate, the given gen- 
eralization can be validated, negated, or modified only after due considera- 
tion of all aspects of the individual child's painting and the dynamics of his 
personality. 


CHAPTER III 


INDIVIDUAL DYNAMICS EXPRESSED THROUGH 
LINE AND FORM 


line and form have, as previously stated, provided most helpful 
insights into (а) the amount of energy which the child had and 
was expending, (5) the degree of control which the child was exercising, 


and (с) the direction in which that control was operating, viz., toward or 
olor area, as we have seen, dealt largely with 


| О and analysis of children's characteristic use of 
\ 


away from self. Insights in thec 
emotional responses. Understanding of children's use of line and form tends 


to supplement insights gained concerning their use of color. 

We recognize that making lines and forms.requires more highly de- 
veloped muscular co-ordination and physical control than does mass- 
painting technique( It is perhaps more difficult to realize that line and form 
may express not only physical control but also emotional control or degree of self- 
control.) 

We have observed that as most children in the natural process of de- 
velopment make the transition away from their first impulsive reactions 
toward more controlled adaptive behavior, they make a parallel transition 
in the use of the various media at their disposal, as clay, blocks, etc.! In 
working with paints this transition means that children ordinarily turn 
from painting mass effects to making lines and forms. At first, they are 
likely to make abstract, structured patterns. Later, a majority of children 
turn to painting representative figures.? Children's initial use of line and 
form, as a rule, parallels their increased interest in relationships outside of 
themselves. The children who showed greatest concern for form tended, 
as a group, to differ from the children primarily interested in color, in that 
the group interested in form exhibited more logical behavior and fewer 
impulsive reactions than did the group concerned with color. The group 
of children that preferred to work with line and form, in contrast to the 
group with long-continuing and persistentconcern for color, tended toward 
‘entation, as indicated by such traits as tendency to seek 


more outward ori! EM 
attention, to compete, 10 initiate contacts. They generally had greatercon- 
rothy Van Alstyne, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of Preschool 


1 See I, 101 ff; also Do 
ce I, ity of Chicago Press, 1932). 


Children (Chicago: Univers! 


2 See I, chap. V» 106. 
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trol, as indicated by their ideas for play, intellectual interests, planned pur- 
posive work. They also tended to show more adaptive behavior, as evi- 
denced by their being sought after, popular, and co-operative in play.? 

There may well be very real constitutional and organic differences that 
would account for these response differences. Our visual sense organs pro- 
vide an obvious physical basis for color sensitivity and discrimination. Such 
sensitivity can be observed far down in the ranks of animal life.’ Among 
primitive peoples and in the early months of human infancy, color dis- 
crimination is also to be found.’ Line, however, is an abstraction. Itrepre- 
sents an idea dependent upon associations and higher thought processes. 
Lówenfeld, in his study of the near-blind, found that the haptic child who 
functions on a feeling level was at an utter loss when he tried to work with 
line. Animals, such as those trained for circus acts, have no reaction to 
line unless and until specifically trained. While color is likely to evoke 
primitive impulses, line and form would seem, according to our present 
knowledge, to evoke little, if any, response until higher mental processes 
are brought into play. 

In the course of our longitudinal studies of line and form in children's 
paintings, a number of tendencies have appeared with sufficient frequency 
to merit discussion. Some of them, we believe, hold clues to guidance. 
Among the tendencies to be considered are the following: 

1. We have found that some children as they turned to line and form 
moved quickly through abstractly patterned to representative work. Usually these 
children in their earliest and most frequent representations portrayed the 
human figure. They showed a good degree of variety in both their painting 
content and their pattern. 

The children who turned quickly from abstractly patterned to repre- 
sentative form and who showed a preference for representation of the hu- 


? Sce Table XV and Interpretive Summary (II, 445-47 ff.) for characteristics more frequent 
in children with form emphasis than in those with color emphasis. 

* Certain invertebrates, birds, fishes, and primates show color sensitivity. The color sensitivity 
of fur-bearing mammals is still a question. For references see Carl Warden, Thomas Jenkins, and 
Lucien H. Warner, Comparative Psychology, ПІ (New York: Ronald Press, 1936), 685 ff.; also Ross 
Stagner, “Visually Determined Reactions in the Vertebrates,” Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII, 
No. 2 (February, 1931), 99-129; also W. E. Walton, “Exploratory Experiments in Color Dis- 
crimination,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (1936), 221-22. 

8 For references to primitives see Grant Allen, The Color Sense: Its Ori igin and Development (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Co., 1892); and W. H. R. Rivers, “Primitive Color 
Vision,” Popular Science Monthly, LIX (1901), 44-59. For reference to infants see Ruth Staples, 
“The Responses of Infants to Color," Journal of Experimental Psychology, XV (1932), 119-41; 
also in Psychological Bulletin, ХХУІП, No. 4 (April, 1931), 297-308. 

* Viktor Lówenfeld, The Nature of Creative Activity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), 
р. 72. 


. tricate abstract or structural desig. 
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man figure were inclined as a group to be interested in interaction and 
communication with others. They tended to be socially oriented. Probably 
because of their desire to communicate with others, they were likely to turn 
quickly to reading and writing skills, which would facilitate communica- 
tion and interaction. Attempts to write often appeared in the nursery- 
school paintings of these children and even more often in their crayon 
products. 

Angela, Elinor, Patty, Rita, 
was primarily concerned wil 
predominantly interested in m 


Jay had many ideas and was a 
early age he turned to use of line 


2. Other children, instead of progressing quickly from pure experimentation 
epresentation, persisted in varied and increasingly in- 


with line and form to realistic т 
iens. Careful study of these children suggests 


and Sally all turned quickly to human representation, and each 
th social intercommunications. Loretta, similarly oriented, was 
aking human representations during her kindergarten year. 
forceful, though not always a constructive, leader. At an 
s and to making easily recognized forms. 


that they probably had special abilities along constructive lines. 


hildren with a special and persistent interest in structural patterns. 


veil is illustrative of the c. t 4 i 
"Throughout his stay in nursery school he showed predominant interest in construction 
rather than in representation. Neil’s paintings showed much structural detail. Emphasis 


was on angular, rather than curved, forms. Products were detailed and additive rather than 
in general outlines. As he grew older, the development of his work was characterized by 
increased complexity of design rather than transition to representation. When he began to 
do representative work, he chose to represent boats, trains, and other mechanical inanimate 
objects rather than human beings. К қ 

Overtly, Neil was more interested in materials than in people or in human relationships. 
He showed almost no interest in dramatic play. When he occasionally engaged in dramatic 
play with others, it was secondary to his interest in construction, e.g., others joined him when 
they saw him “mixing cement" (gravel and water) and plastering bricks together “to 
make a wall." It was the children who actually injected the social dramatic-play element 


into his activity. 

Ross also seemed to be expressing natural abilities in his focus on constructive, interre- 
lated, and varicolored forms in easel painting. Ross used paints only during free, happy, 
outgoing periods. He was highly constructive in most of his activities. His interests, his well- 

d his skills were in keeping with those of his parents. His father was 


channeled energies, ап r M à 
an expert watch repairer, and his mother was recognized in her community for her delicate 


needlework. 

Steven persisted in painting structural patterns at an age when others were turning to 
representative work. Like Ross, he seemed to have both unusual interest and ability in this type 
of activity. His predominant interest was block building. Staff members sometimes char- 
acterized him as “the builder” of the group. When Steven turned to representation, the 
content of his work had to do with inanimate objects rather than human beings. “Streets,” 
“Garages,” “Gardens,” аге illustrative of Steven’s representations. Like Weil, Steven proved 


more persistent interest in play with materials than with other children. He showed less 


interest in children than was usual for his age. 
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The authors have а fairly strong conviction that the work of JVeil, Ross, 
Steven, and other children like them reflects special aptitudes and abilities 
that could later be channeled to advantage along engineering or research 
lines. Not only their special abilities but their reasons for avoiding human 
representation require further study. Additional investigations along these 
lines might, we believe, offer clues to educational guidance. 

3. Some other children persisted in abstract designs long after they might rea- 
sonably have been expected to be doing representative work, but their designs lacked 
the variety that characterized the work of the children just described, and in overt 
behavior they were less well adjusted. Our analyses suggest that in seeking 
and clinging to abstract, linear techniques, these children were symbolical- 
ly expressing their desire to escape their emotions. 

Alan, Albert, Ann, and Tilly each used an abstract, structural pattern in crayoning at a 
period when they were represented and restrained in overt behavior and when they were 
apparently too tense to use the easel or to seek other creative media. Three of these children 
showed speech blocks during the time they were using crayons to draw structural patterns. 
All of these children broke away from the lines and forms used to draw or paint structural 
patterns as they became ready to work freely with color and mass. At the same time, each 
of бра began to talk more easily and became freer in overt behavior. 


4, When children remained focused on one specific abstract pattern so persistent- 
ly that their work took on a strongly repetitive or even stereotyped character, they were 
found to be emotionally disturbed, and their painting pattern tended to be 
a symbolic expression of their specific conflicts.)In their emotional dis- 
turbance and in the intensity of their focus on a particular painting pattern, 
these children are comparable to those who painted highly repetitive color 
masses. They seem to have substituted symbolism in line and form for 
color symbolism.” 

The foregoing observations suggest that use of line and form offers some 
insights and clues to individual differences that have to do both with (a) 
general personal characteristics and (6) presence and sometimes specific 
nature of conflicts. 

a)\ Through his use of line and form the individual gives some further 
clues to his personality. Strongly marked individual characteristics are 
evidenced in direction of strokes, length of strokes, intensity, and interre- 
lationship of strokes) Persistent painting tendencies along these lines re- 
flect those individual qualities that are constant. 

6) The individual's characteristic use of line and form sometimes re- 
veals the presence of conflict and even its specific nature? Children for whom 
this is true reveal a more complete and persistent focus on one particular 
form or pattern than do the children for whom a more varied use of line 


? This subject will be clarified and supported by the discussion of symbolism in line and form 
which appears in a later section of this chapter (I, 60 ff.). 
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and form is a general personality index. Line and form as used by children 
who are expressing conflicts is congruent with line and form as used by 
other children; but, to the extent that it is more stereotyped, it is also more 


specifically symbolical. 


NCE OF STRAIGHT-LINE, VERTICAL, OR ANGULAR 


POTENTIAL SIGNIFICA! 
AST TO CURVILINEAR OR CIRCULAR PAINTING 


STROKES IN CONTR 

The study of those children who worked predominantly with straight 
lines versus those who worked largely with curvilinear forms, and particu- 
larly the study of those who characteristically stressed verticals as contrast- 
ed with those who stressed circles, proved significant because such study re- 
vealed not only personality factors but also symbolic expression of conflicts. 
Тһе persistent constellation of characteristics associated with each of 
these patterns and the marked contrasts between the two sets of character- 
when we realize that children's drawings, like 


istics seem of special interest 
all designs of nature, may be broken down into these two basic patterns— 


the straight and the curvilinear line.® 
The children observed to work primarily in single straight-line strokes 


tended to stand out as а group for their relatively assertive, outgoing be- 
havior. Typical of them were such traits as “realistic interests," “‘initiative 
for play,” “aggressive,” and “negativistic.” By contrast, the children who 
worked with curved, continuous strokes tended to stand out as a group for 
their more dependent, more compliant, more emotionally toned reactions, 
viz., “affectionate,” “Jack confidence,” “seek adult attention,” “random 
work habits,” and “fanciful imagination.”® 

These differences became even more pronounced as comparison was 
made between specific forms. Children who emphasized circles tended as a 
group to be more dependent, more withdrawn, more submissive, more sub- 
jectively oriented than children who predominantly painted vertical, 
square, or rectangular forms. Among the characteristics illustrating the 
tendency to work in circles are “lack confidence," “lack ideas for play,” 
“emotional interests,” “<jmaginative interests,” “follow,” ‘imitate.’?! 


EMPHASIS ON CIRCLES 
ircles was likely to tie in somewhat with immaturity As has 
f children usually, during the nursery-school years, 
ubjective, emotionally toned behavior toward a 


(Emphasis onc 
been noted, a majority 0 
swing from egocentric, 5 
Design in Nature, Vol. III (London: Longmans, Green, 1908); 
d for Creative Design (New York: Knopf, 1927). 
pretive Summary (11, 462-64) for implications of single, straight, 


8 See James B. Pettigrew, 
and Adolf Best Mangard, Metho 

? See Table XVIII and Inter] 
versus continuous, curved strokes. 

10 See Table XVI and Interpretive 
circular emphasis. 


Summary (II, 448-54) for characteristics associated with 
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Amore externalized, organized, and objectively directed way of functioning. 

Ма our observations, emphasis on circles appeared to parallel the earlier 
phase of development, and it tended to decrease in favor of vertical and 
other straight-line or angular strokes as the child moved toward more out- 
going and organized behavior." 

Emphasis on circles also seeniéd to tie in with a relatively feminine pat- 
tern of behavior. When we selected all the children who stood out most 
sharply in our observations for circular emphasis and whose painting 
showed a dearth of straight-line strokes, we found a group of 18 children. 
A majority of these were girls (13 girls to 5 boys). The girls? were among 
those who in their records and in staff meetings were characterized by one 
or more of the following phrases: “distinctly feminine,” “soft,” *with- 
drawing,” “submissive,” “self-contained,” “insecure.” The boys!? also 
tended to fit these same descriptions. They were variously described by 
teachers and observers as "immature," “effeminate,” “soft.??14 

Our group findings Suggest that circular emphasis occurred in children 
who were relatively less secure than others. Comparable observations have 
been noted by others. Dummer’s comments on this point are of particular 
interest: 


(2) “Recent work with subnormal boys shows that through the use of primitive folk 
games, songs and dances one seems to reach back to their level of social development, They 
are happy and orderly in circle games, but not yet ready for forming in a line.” (5) *.... order 
was secured in circle games before the boys were ready for a game played in a line, for this 
resulted in the end boys breaking away. Was this form a sense of security given by the unity 
of the circle, or did it reach some deep level of a social unconscious??'15 


As we think over the individual children in the study, we find many 
Whose general insecurity and withdrawing tendencies at given times were 
Paralleled by a persistent circular or ovular pattern in easel painting. 
Aileen, Ann, Gloria, Harriet, Sally, Tilly, and Virginia are a few of such children. 

In contrast to the children with circular emphasis, those whom we have 
found emphasizing verticals freely’ have tended, as a group, to be more 


4 See Vol. I, chap. v, pp. 112-14. 

13 Alma and Ann (in first year of study), also Anita, Arline, Audrey, Betty, Gertrude, Gloria, 
Hope, Jean, Jill, Tilly, Rita, Virginia. Квт. 4 

12 Jeff, Andy (following a period when he did all-directional strokes), Erwin, Floyd, and 
Ralph. d 

1 For quantitive study of sex differences in personality see I, 15, п.2. . 

15 Ethel S. Dummer, Why I Think So: The Autobiography of an Hypothesis (Chicago: Clark- 
McElroy Pub. Co., 1920), pp. 204 and 232 ff. . 

18 We have considered *'verticals freely used” when they were an outstanding feature of the 
child's painting product: (a) without any apparent attempts at concealment or obliteration, such 
as cutting off, crossing out, or smearing over; and (0) without any apparent confusion or contrast. 
ing with circular forms, such as consistent placing of each on its own Side of the page, consistent 
Production of each in its own distinctive color, or consistent overlaying of one with another. 


ee 


ЕЈ 


BENJY: 4 years, 2 months 


PLATE 78 


Within three months, as Benjy changed from a shy to an aggressive four-year-old, his paint- 
ing pattern showed parallel change. Note transition from small restricted form filled with 
cold color (2-16-38) to freer form using more of page. Gencral effect is smcary. 


PLATE 79 


5-27-38. Here much greater freedom is evidenced. The strokes are more widely spread out 


on the page, and the colors are warmer and more varied. 
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self-reliant, more assertive, and more outgoing in interests and social rela- 
tionships and generally better adjusted іп the nursery-school setting.!? 
SWING FROM CIRCULAR TO VERTICAL PATTERNS 
We have found, as suggested above, that emphasis on verticals tended to 
increase with age during the nursery-school years. It increased as children 
were making the shift from impulsive and subjective to more controlled, 
more objective behavior.!? This shift has been particularly marked in some 


instances. 

During a period when Floyd's records describe him as “‘slow, 
doll corner? (10-20-37), his paintings were characterized by circular work. However, his 
Painting pattern changed from circular to vertical, and the vertical theme predominated 
during the last five months of the year, when teachers and observers noted that he was 
“increasingly talkative,” “becoming a real part of the group,” “much more outgoing than 


? “inclined to play alone in a 


before.” 

Benjy changed during a three-month period from one of the shyest four-year-olds in the 
Broup to the opposite extreme in aggressive behavior. His painting pattern showed a parallel 
change from small, filled, circular masses to open interrelated square and rectangular con- 
Structions (see Pls. 78-79, and further mention, I, 89). 

Scott changed from an overt pattern of solitary play, ovérdependence on adults, intervals 
of inactivity, handling of sex organs, pronounced sensitivity, and a highly protective atti- 
tude toward his work to increased play with others and marked interest in construction 
With blocks. A corresponding change in his painting pattern from filled circles to vertical 
and horizontal strokes occurred within this same period. 

At the times when Barry, Catherine, Chris, David, Della, Dorothea, and Ralph showed a 
Pronounced transition from infantile toward more reasoning, controlled behavior, they 
Showed corresponding shifts in easel painting from circular to straight-line or angular 


(square or rectangular) forms. 
In many children the transition toward vertical or angular strokes has 


been paralleled by a pronounced heightening of ability in constructive use 
of blocks, as well as an accelerated development of interest in space-and- 


fact relationships.!? 

Hugh enjoyed construction with unit blo 
Crayons were not of major interest to him, 
Vertical strokes and. well-structuralized designs. 

When Fredrika turned away from her interest in smearing activities to constructive play, 
Particularly block building with a group of boys, her painting pattern showed a correspond- 


и See Table XVII B and Interpretive Summary 
Vertical and circular. 

18 See Vol. I, chap. v. 

19 This finding—that there is a parallelism between children’s more constructive use of blocks 
and their better sense of spatial pattern (as reflected in their drawing and painting designs)— 


is of special interest because it supports the theory of those teachers of modern architecture who 
aterials and fashioning them into furniture 


cks and picture puzzles. Although paints and 
all his paintings and drawings showed heavy 


(II, 455 ff.) for comparison of emphasis on 


believe that actual handling ofthree-dimensional m s d 
and building models is basic to development of proper fecling for design. 
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ing change from smeary, greenish masses to structuralized patterns with interrelated squares 
and rectangles. Verbalizations indicated that her interest changed from elimination to 
machinery, building, shooting (see Pls. 56-59). 

Steven, already described as a “builder” in his group, also showed a parallelism between 
his general construction interests and his work in vertical and horizontal strokes which re- 
sulted in interrelated structuralized forms, both in painting and in crayoning. 

Bee, Carol, Danny, Della, Diane, Eda, Esther, and Gloria also illustrate a parallelism between 
development of more assertive, outgoing, realistic construction interests and the appearance 
of vertical and horizontal emphasis in easel painting. 


EMPHASIS ON VERTICALS 


(We have already commented on the fact that children who emphasized 
verticals in the present study were likely, as a group, to be assertive and out- 
going, to show a constructive pattern in their activities, and to be rational 
in their thought processes. Among them, masculine, rather than feminine, 
interests predominated.j? 

Emphasis on verticals was pronounced in the more “typical” boys, 1.6» 
in boys with outgoing, self-confident, assertive mannerisms, many of whom 
seemed already to have identified themselves with older boys or men. 

Sheldon was a short, sturdy, “boyish” sort of boy. His pockets were always full of stones; 
string, screws, and the like. He showed a boyish tendency to spit. He was, as a rule, friendly; 
self-reliant, self-assured. Sheldon painted with well-defined vertical and horizontal strokes to 
produce full-page effects with blocks of different colors. Observers noted: “Each stroke 18 
well-defined and deliberate, each important in the final product." Sheldon likewise drew 
verticals and horizontals with crayons to produce airplanes, streets, etc., with interrelated 
square and rectangular forms. 

Victor, a tall boy with a fine physique, was the uncontested leader among the older 
boys in his group. He spent his time in motor activities, in block building, and in active 
dramatic play, where he assumed the dominant role of father, or sometimes engineer ОГ 
bear. Except for a month during which both painting pattern and overt behavior changed,” 
Victor worked predominantly with vertical strokes at the easel. 

Walter was a happy, self-confident, outgoing boy who attempted to exaggerate his strength 
and bigness by putting extra flourishes into all that he did. He would pile blocks high on 
his head and carry them with pronounced gusto, announce exaggerated intentions to the 
group, assume overly conspicuous leadership of younger boys. In easel painting, Walter 
used strong vertical strokes and ordinarily worked with warm colors. Emphasis was on the 
top of the page. 

Parallels between masculine tendencies and vertical strokes have been 
particularly pronounced in children whose masculine, assertive drive has 


been heightened by environmental stimuli. 


Danny, the youngest of three boys, played predominantly with boys at school in strongly 


competitive relationships and resisted any activity which he considered girlish. As Danny 
matured, vertical emphasis became increasingly pronounced in both his painting and his 


20 See I, 57, n. 17. 21 See I, 135. 
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crayon work. Only two of his earliest paintings showed any attempt at curvilinear strokes 
(see “Danny,” II, 294-95). е 


Archie, whose consuming drive to be a big man has already been discussed, predominantly 
painted with vertical strokes and cold colors, often emphasizing the top of the page and 
announcing verbal content which suggested the element of height (see II, 276-77). 


Edward, Erwin, George, and Jeff each showed a shift from effeminate toward masculine 
behavior during the course of observation, and each showed parallel changes from circular 
to vertical painting patterns. 

The foregoing discussion is not meant to imply that vertical emphasis is 
limited to boys. The free use of verticals has been noted in the paintings of 
many girls who had strong assertive drives and who, for the most part, had 


no apparent conflicts over their assertive feelings. 

Sadie was variously described by observers and teachers as "'self-assured," “brazen,” 
“decisive,” “outspoken.” Though frail and wiry in appearance, she had a strong, raucous 
voice. She defended her rights “with every fibre of her being. . . . - » “Even the huskiest 
? Sadie’s 30 paintings were characterized by vertical, 


and strongest cannot intimidate her. 
s, each produced with short, staccato, back-and- 


horizontal, or occasionally diagonal masse 
forth strokes. Only 1 of the 30 paintings had even a suggestion of a curved stroke. 

Sara was a strong-willed child who held a unique position of authority in her group 
and who spent her time giving expression to this recognized role. She also stood out for her 
' keen interest in reasoning ог, as one observer noted, “іп putting two and two together іп 
order to understand this world." Fifteen of Sara's 20 paintings consisted of sweeping, heavy 
verticals which completely covered the page. 

Shirley was a talkative, self-assured, outgoing child with a wealth of ideas which were 
carried out in dramatic play, in which she took the lead. Shirley showed relatively little 
interest in painting. She used warm colors, and her products were consistently characterized 
by vertical and horizontal strokes often combined into squares. 


SUGGESTED INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BEHAVIOR AND USE OF CIRCULAR 
AND/OR VERTICAL PATTERNS 


Parallels between behavior and use of circular and/or vertical patterns 


suggest the following tentative conclusions: 


а) A maturity difference —Whereas circular emphasis seems to reflect and 


to be associated with relatively infantile (emotional, subjective, dependent) 

tendencies, vertical emphasis tends to reflect a relatively more mature (more 
rational, more objective, more self-reliant) pattern. t 

Б) A sex difference. —Whereas circular emphasis reflects relatively femi- 

nine tendencies, vertical emphasis tends to reflect a more masculine pattern. 

c) A general. personality difference.—Whereas circular emphasis seems to 

d with more self-centered, withdrawing, in- 


reflect and to be associate Ч 
turned personality, vertical emphasis tends to reflect a more outgoing, as- 


sertive individual. die fs 
These suggested findings are but a partial picture of children's use of 


circular or vertical strokes. The paintings just described are those of chil- 
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dren who freely emphasized one or the other pattern in easel painting. But 
at least as many more children were observed who painted highly repetitive 
patterns in which both verticals and circles appeared either in conflict, in con- 
trast, or else alternated with each other. 

Analysis of observations has suggested that the conflicting use of verticals 
and circles seems to parallel another conflict as prevalent during the nurs- 
ery-school years as is that between cleanliness and smearing previously 
described. This conflict is the struggle between assertive and submissive 
drives. It has been reflected in various types of situations, viz., sometimes 
children's conflicting use of verticals and circles has seemed to mirror their 
ambivalent desire, on the one hand, to remain “the baby" and, on the 
other, to grow up; sometimes it has seemed to reflect ambivalent boy-girl 
drives; or again the conflicting use of verticals and circles has seemed to ex- 
press definite identification with specific individuals, the verticals repre- 
senting the person in the assertive dominant role, the circles symbolizing the 
submissive role. 

Many times the conflict over submissive-assertive roles was precipitated 
by sibling rivalry or by the arrival of a new baby. In such cases the sibling 
was usually of the opposite sex from the (presumably disturbed, or at least 
concerned) nursery-school child. In these cases the conflict between as- 
sertive and submissive seemed to involve factors both of maturity and of sex. 


SYMBOLIC USE OF VERTICALS AND CIRCLES TO EXPRESS CONFLICTS OVER BIRTH OF SIBLING 
This conflict was well illustrated by the work and accompanying be- 
havior of both Howard and Frank. 


During the fall of the year, Howard was reported as “опе of the happiest and most ener- 
getic children in the group." He showed a good sense of fun. and often laughed heartily. 
He settled disputes and difficulties with artful and diplomatic techniques. He was inter- 
ested in everything, but particularly in active play: in swinging, climbing, riding the bike, 
running, block building, loading the wagon, shoveling, etc. 

Howard used the easel only three times during the first part of the school year and the crayons 
not at all. His first two paintings (10-11-37 and 11-12-37) consisted of swing scribblings with 
resultant mass. Interest seemed more in the activity than in product or content. Howard's 
third painting (11-23-37) seemed more like an expression of felt need to paint, a possible 
forecast of what was to come. On that date, as he approached the easel he said, “I want to 
paint now. I’m going to paint with red." He made a few daubs, then a cirtular sweep. 
“I’m through,” he said, after being at the easel for one minute. 

In January it was noted that Howard became increasingly tense. At the same time, а 
period of interest in using crayons began.?? From crayoning, Howard shifted to an interest in, 


22 Howard's most intensive period of crayoning was in January. Of 17 Products made during 
the year, 10 were produced in January, 3 in February, 5 in March, 1 in April (see discussion of 
parallelism between tension and use of crayons, I, 129-30). 


PLATE 80 


PLATE 81 


HOWARD: 3 years, 2 months 


"s painting and crayon products were made during a period of consider- 

seats eat bleceded and followed his sister 5 birth. j А i 
d-out verticals suggest denial of the assertive or masculine role. His use 

d phot тс emotional factor. Both observations are corroborated by his records. 


ift from verticals to circles suggests an inner conflict concerning the b. 
1-16-39. The lar and small circles painted in juxtaposition were found in a orto 
be Born the paintings of children preoccupied with the mother-infant relationship. Yellow 
o the small circle (baby) and blue for the larger circle accords with discussion in 
chapter ii. 4 


HOWARD—Continued 


Шығ Ша 


27-39. i born on 1-17. Note yellow verticals smeared on left, red verticals on 
Gee One Еи painting of same date, yellow verticals on left were crossed out. Clear, 
unsmeared red circles on right remained. с 


HOWARD—Continued 


ar strokes were smeared, indicating a continuing inner con- 
was a valuable medium for expressing his problem while 
е nonverbal level. Shortly after this date, Howard be- 
painting ceased, and his overt behavior again became 


easy and outgoing, as it had been earlier in the year. 


2-7-39. Both vertical and circul 
flict. For Howard, easel painting 
it remained unclarified and at th 
came verbal about his conflict, his 
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easel painting.?? During this period Howard's social interests and his entire overt pattern · 
of play had changed. The following observations outline the change in his paintings as well 
as in his overt behavior and suggest the cause that probably underlay the changes: On 
January 4, Howard painted heavy, red, vertical strokes which he then crossed out and 
smeared. The crossing-out of verticals suggests a denial of the assertive or masculine role 
(see РІ. 80). 

On January 16, Howard painted two circles, a small yellow circle on the left, a large 
blue circle on the right. This painting remained unsmeared (see РІ. 81). 

Howard's choice of yellow for the smaller circle, probably symbolizing the baby, and 
the choice of blue for the large circle, symbolizing the mother, seem toaccord with the earlier 
discussion of color significance and give further support to our interpretation. A verbalization 
at the crayon table at this time also suggests that yellow may have had symbolic meaning 
for Howard. He chose yellow and quickly drew circles. Then he exclaimed, “ОҺ, dis is no 
good." He put yellow back and selected another color. 

On January 18, Howard arrived at school with news: a baby sister had been born the night 
before. For a long time on this day he played alone in the tree house. He seemed tense and 
excited. He went to adults saying, “І like you, I like you." He apparently wanted physical 
affection. He pushed the doll buggy for a long time. He did not paint. The next day 
(January 19) Howard played alone on the climbing apparatus. Indoors he had a doll party 
alone in the doll corner. He did not paint. Я . 

On January 23, records indicate, Howard again sought a great deal of affection from 
the teachers, He ran to them, clasped them about the neck, and kissed them. On January 24, 
Howard was still playing alone more than usual. His favorite spot continued at this time 
to be the tree house where he was up and off by himself.?* On January 26, Howard was again 
described as seeking much physical affection from adults. Indoors he played at tea party 
with Hope. Playing party was a recurrent activity throughout this period. Various observa- 
tions have suggested that during periods of tension, heightened oral activities (e.g., eating 
and thumb-sucking) may indicate a child's current need for increased support and affec- 
tion.25 

On January 27, Howard painted for the first time after his sister's birth. He made two 
Paintings. The first painting consisted of yellow verticals on the left, red verticals on the 
right. Тһе second painting consisted of yellow verticals crossed out on the left and a clear, 
Unsmeared circle in red at the right (see РІ. 82). н 

The smearing of verticals, аз illustrated in Plate 82, is a return to the pattern observed on 
1-4. It suggests that a reaction against the masculine role was undoubtedly brought into 
focus and intensified by his sister's birth. The color placement, with yellow on the left, 
Parallels the painting of 1-16 and suggests symbolic color usage. The smearing of verticals 
and the relatively unsmeared circles parallel the treatment of these two forms on 1-4 and 1-16 
and again suggest that Howard was reacting against being masculine and against being 
Pushed out of his “baby” place in the family. The feminine and baby role appears to have 


sive painting period was in January and February. Of 27 paintings, 3 
ebruary (most of them were done between 1-27 and 2-6), 
tings after April. Between 1-27 and 2-6, Howard 


22 Howard's most inten: 
Were done in the fall, 19 in January and Februa 
^in March, and 5 in April. There were no pain 
made 2 or 3 paintings a day. . 

24 Aileen and Sally, both very insecure, tended to seck high places where they could be apart 
from the group and aloof from social relationships. 

75 Aileen's апа Virginia's histories support this observation. 
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been more desirable at that moment. The choice of red for the circular, “feminine” represen- 
tation suggests that Howard’s emotions were most strongly identified with the feminine role.” 

On February 1, Howard trailed the teacher and tried to secure her attention in various 
ways. At the clay table he said to his cousin Hope, to whom he was devoted and with whom 
he played a great deal: “If you didn't have a ribbon and those yellow curls, you'd be a 
boy." Howard painted on this day. His product consisted of both circles and verticals, and 
both were crossed and smeared. He used red on the left, blue on the right, of his painting 
page (see Pl. 83). 

From the foregoing we gather that Howard's inner conflict was evidently reaching a 
verbal level. His conversation at the clay table substantiates the view that he was con- 
cerned over the boy-girl problem. (Itis also of interest to find that Howard first verbalized his 
conflict while playing with clay. In our observations, clay more than any of the other media 
used was likely to release or evoke free verbalization of underlying preoccupations or prob- 
lems.) 

As recorded, in his painting of February 1, Howard smeared both verticals and circles. 
The smearing of both symbols in his painting of 2-1 suggests that the inner conflict was 
still going on but that Howard's earlier interest in being a girl (expressed in unsmeared 
circles) and his resistance to his masculine role (expressed in smeared verticals) had been 
supplemented by a more evenly balanced conflict. 

On February 2, Howard made 3 paintings. The first one consisted of both circular and 
vertical strokes, all smeared with horizontal markings. Blue was used on the left, red on the 
right. Howard's second painting consisted of yellow circles and verticals, both smeared. 
The third painting showed mostly yellow verticals, although a few yellow circles were 
present. The entire product was smeared. As in his painting of 1-2, Howard apparently 
was still ambivalent about the masculine-feminine role, with a slight trend now toward 
more acceptance of his masculine role. Although both forms were still smeared, the verticals 
became increasingly pronounced from the first to the last of this series of paintings. 

On February 3, Howard did not paint. He spent most of the morning walking around 
with a doll blanket on his head On February 6, Howard was able to express verbally the 
conflict seen in his paintings. His teacher reported: “Howard sought lots of physical atten- 
tion, such as kissing me and throwing his arms around my neck. For the past two days he 
has said: ‘My mother is going to buy me a dress and Гтп going to get yellow curls and then 
ГП be a girl too.’ He told his mother that he didn't want to go home any more. He wanted 
to go to his cousin Hope's to live. He brought a doll to me and said: *This can be your little 
sister. Will you hug her?” ” On the same date—February 6—Howard made 2 paintings. 
The first consisted of heavy swing scribbling, primarily in green, with a few strokes of red 
at the upper and lower margins. The second was also painted with green, in smeary strokes 
that had a circular trend. ; i 

From the time that Howard began to express himself ata verbal level, his interest in, 
and need for, painting diminished. The conflicting vertical and circular patterns were gone, 
as was the yellow trend, which ran through his period of more concentrated interest in 
painting. With verbalization concerning his conflict, there was a change not only in the 
painting situation but also in the pattern of his block constructions. His previously pro- 
nounced tendency toward closure disappeared, as did his interest in solitary activities and 

doll play. Active and co-operative play again characterized his behavior. 
While Howard’s paintings and behavior records do not yield a complete picture, it 
seems fairly evident that the vertical circular pattern and the recurrent yellow trend re- 


2 See I, 19 ff. 


FRANK: 4 years, 9 months 


Frank also presented a parallel between usc of circular-vertical pattern in easel painting and 
concern or conflict over his sexual role. In a family with three sisters, a new baby was ex- 
pected and another boy greatly desired. Paintings made preceding sister’s arrival were char- 
acterized by circular strokes and full-page mass effects. Behavior records at this time indi- 
cate that Frank was unusually unassertive. Frank was ill after the baby’s birth and out of 


school for two months. 


PLATE 84 


s first day back at school, he produced two paintings. In the 
ular form is almost obliterated by aggressively painted 


2-25-38. On this date, Frank’ 
first, a weakly painted, red ov 
diagonal and vertical strokes. 


PLATE 85 


FRANK —Continued 


2-25-38. On the second painting of the same date, green and yellow verticals are un- 
smeared. The red and black ones on the right are slightly smeared. These two paintings sug- 
gest a shift from earlier circular pattern and submissive role to increased acceptance of as- 
sertive masculine role, now expressed in almost clear verticals. Observations on this date 
record that Frank was “тоге aggressive than was usual before his illness.” 
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flected his concern over the baby, as well as his conflict over the boy-girl role. This latter 
had probably been somewhat stimulated by his close relationship with his cousin Hope and 
was brought to a focus by the arrival of his baby sister. It would seem that for Howard easel 
painting served as a valuable medium for expressing his problem while it was still at a non- 
verbal, unclarified level. 


Frank is another boy who presents a parallel between the use of the circular-vertical 
pattern in easel painting and an apparent concern or conflict over his boy-girl and/or grown- 
up-infantile roles. Frank, at the time observations were started, had two sisters, one older 
and one younger than himself. The family, including Frank, spoke eagerly of the coming 
of a new baby and hoped it would be a boy. Frank was displaying much rivalry toward his 
Sisters, particularly the younger one at this period. The following excerpts from daily records 
illustrate Frank’s real concern about the coming baby: 

10-15-37: Frank told of the coming baby in school that week. 11-19-37: Frank was building 
with blocks. He began to call out, “I’m going to have a new baby.” Gilbert, whose family 
was also expecting a baby, followed suit. They were soon screaming back and forth at 
each other. 11-29-37; Frank came to school and said that mother and Judy (the younger 
sister) were both sick. He said his mother had a sick stomach. Later in the day he said they 
had a new baby brother and his name was Steven. He said the baby was nearly as big as 
Judy but that it did not look like Judy. (Actually the baby had not yet arrived.) 11-30-37: 
Frank said that his mother had gone to the hospital but that the baby had not yet come. 
12-1-37: Frank said to the teacher in the bathroom: “Nanna says she’s going to stay until my 
mommy comes back. You'll come and see me, won't you? You'll come and eat with me.” 

Frank had made four paintings during this period. All were characterized by full-page 
Verticals smeared over with horizontal or diagonal swing scribbling and with left- and 
right-sided (parallel, paired, or two-mass) effects. No striking color usage was evident. 
(The smearing of verticals preceding the coming of the baby suggests resistance to the more 
assertive or grownup, mature role. The paired or parallel mass effects recall other children 
Who used the paired-mass pattern when preoccupied with the mother-infant relationship.?? 
Frank's overt behavior during this period—his conspicuous preference for young children, 
especially girls, and his lack of assertiveness in play—seems in keeping with the trends 
Suggested by his smearing of verticals in easel painting.) І 

On 12-2-37 а baby sister was born. The nurse brought Frank to school that morning and 
commented; "Isn't it too bad—it was another girl.” In the course of the morning, Frank 
Several times claimed that the baby had not rome: Teachers said they were uncertain 
Whether Frank was denying the baby's arrival because it was not the wished-for boy or 
because it was not yet home from the hospital, or whether he was just not accepting the 
fact of the baby's arrival. Observers' notes state that all that morning Frank seemed pre- 
Occupied and that his play lacked spontaneity and enthusiasm. 

On 12-8-37 Frank's block play reflected his preoccupationiover: the baby: He was build- 
ing with blocks and remarked: “This is a fountain. It’s a hospital. Mother is in the hospi- 
tal, and here are the beds. I’m putting the sick people in the beds.” Frank put little wooden 
figures in the “fountain” of his building. Several times while building he went through the 
motions of hitting children around him with a block. Actually, he never did so. He made a 
doorway and moved small wooden figures in and out. He took some blocks from Glen. 
He made beds, “ "Cause there аге lots of people." Frank said: “We have to leave the build- 
ing up until tomorrow.” He put one figure on the bed. He seemed completely absorbed now 
in his building. When putting-away time came, he kept right on taking blocks and adding 


21 бес I, 76. 
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to his building. A child asked: “What are you making?” Frank said: “А secret.” The other 
child started to add blocks. Frank said: “Don’t!” Then he added: *We're making a doctor's 
hospital. This is a chair." His next remark was “I went skating all by myself." The other 
child answered: “бо did I.” Frank continued with his earlier reverie: “It’s a hospital. This is 
a window." He put another figure on the bed. He said: “Тһе big fat woman should be here 
alone." 

Frank became ill and was at home not only for the holidays but for a two-month period 
following Christmas. He returned to school on 2-25-38. On this day Frank sought the easel. 
He produced two paintings. Frank's first painting was begun with a red circle in the center 
of the page. This circle was almost completely obliterated with swing scribbling of yellow, 
green, and black. To the left of the obliterated circle he placed unsmeared verticals in 
green and black. The final effect was somber. Frank commented: “It’s all dark” (see РІ. 84). 
The second painting consisted of full-page verticals in green, yellow, red, and black, with 
green predominant. It was unsmeared (see Pl. 85). (These last two paintings suggest 4 
change from the submissive, i.e., circular, toward increased acceptance of the more asser- 
tive, more masculine, i.e., vertical, pattern. The daily records substantiate such an inter- 
pretation. The record of 2-25-38 stated: ‘‘Frank has been more aggressive than was usual 
before his long absence.’’) 

On 3-1-38 Frank played with clay and talked, while doing so, of tiny babies. (The exact 
words either were not caught or were not recorded.) On the same date Frank also painted. 
(The order of his painting and clay experience was not recorded:) The painting consiste 
of a blue circle, roughly centered on the page, filled with red, then smeared over with blue. 
A black ovular mass was made above and to the left of the smeared circle. Black and green 
horizontals ran across the painting, and two long horizontals of red were placed above 
and below. We are reminded of Frank's previous paintings. The smearing of the circle 
again suggests a covering-over or repression of submissive feelings or desire to be the baby; 
while the unsmeared verticals hint of the return of Frank's earlier, more assertive, more 
masculine drives. The use of red for the unsmeared verticals suggests that these drives were 
emotionally charged. 

Throughout March, Frank continued to be disturbed. The daily behavior record of 3-9 
describes him as chewing everything—mittens, the neck of his suit, etc. At rest time during 
this period he frequently masturbated. On 3-4 Frank painted a smeared oval, predominantly 
green and black. On 3-15 he painted with short vertical strokes. The circular form had 
disappeared. Blue, green, and black predominated. On 3-16 Frank painted a product much 
like that of the previous day. The colors were predominantly blue, green, and black. In 
er, the short verticals were overshadowed by diagonals. 

Тһе paintings described suggest that Frank was working away from the conflict expressed 
in his circular vertical paintings. He was also verbalizing more freely. On March 23, he 
remarked: “Those two girls [Esther and Harriet—two smallish blondes] are babies. They 
look funny. But you [Freda and Fredrika—two husky brunettes] look all right. My sister’s 
name is Freda, too. She's a baby." On March A he volunteered: “My baby is one year 
old. My sister is'a year old, and she has a little bed." On this day Frank painted. His product 
again was away from the circular-vertical pattern, and there was no black in it. In this 
painting, yellow and green were used in intermingled horizontal and diagonal strokes, 
yellow predominant on the left, green on the right. ) 

Frank made only one painting during the remainder of the school year. This (made on 
April 4) was of red and yellow swing scribblings. Frank made no further comments about 
the baby and was apparently no longer preoccupied with that subject. Progress records 


this painting, howev 
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indicated that he was again playing happily with the children of his own age and that he 
had discontinued his aggressions on other children and their materials. His one crayon 
product of the year (made at the end of March) was named “Trucks and Cars" and further 


suggests that Frank had moved away from his emotionally disturbing preoccupations toward 


more objective interests. 
In Frank’s case, as in Howard's, the analogy between painting pattern and personal con- 


flict was most obvious before the period of verbalization. Once the problem reached a 
verbal level, painting seemed unnecessary as a medium for self-expression. 

Other examples of an association between a contrasting use of circles 
and verticals in easel painting and conflicts involving submissive-assertive 
or masculine-feminine drives have been too numerous to describe in the 
detail given in the cases of Howard and Frank. The following section sum- 
marizes our more defined observations in this area and suggests, in general, 
that (a) persistent obliteration of verticals tends to be found in children who 
give other evidences—sometimes overt, sometimes indirect—of hostility to- 
ward the assertive or masculine role; (b) obliteration of circles tends to be 
found in children who give other evidences of reaction against infantile, sub- 
missive, or feminine roles; (c) alternating use of verticals and circles tends to 
occur in the work of children with distinctly ambivalent feelings in these areas. 

Sometimes the conflict expressed in easel painting has seemed to be the 
reflection of ambivalent or contrasting aspects of the child’s own nature. 
At other times the conflict expressed in the easel painting has seemed to 
make manifest a thoroughgoing obvious conflict with a rival of the op- 
posite sex. Whether the conflict reflected in an easel painting is entirely 
localized within the individual or whether it reflects a partially externalized 
conflict cannot be judged from the paintings alone. As we have observed 
repeatedly before, sound interpretations must rest upon consideration of 


all available data. 
SUMMARY OF CIRCULAR-VERTICAL PATTERNS USED TO EXPRESS CONFLICTS 

1. Unsmeared verticals. Some children whose paintings showed un- 
smeared verticals produced circular patterns when using crayons. The un- 
smeared verticals were done with paints, a medium more likely to reflect 
inner feelings. Observations suggested that the circular pattern done with 
crayons might be expected to accord with overt, adult expectancies and with 
the overt behavior of the children.? | 

Early in the year Bee painted well-defined verticals and horizontals, which resulted in 
decorative latticework patterns. In contrast to these, her crayon products were usually 
circular and pastel. In the group, Bee was self-contained and quite shy. She spent her time 
watching others. She seemed to withdraw from their advances. (Her overt behavior at 
yon pattern). Toward the latter part of the year, however, 


this time was reflected in her сга T on 
Bee's behavior changed, and she revealed a preference for boyish activities and play with 


28 See I, 131-33, for comparison of easel painting and crayoning. 
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boys. This change was reflected in her painting pattern, since her lines became heavier and 
her designs became less delicate and decorative. 


- Hilda, sister of Bee, entered the nursery school the year after Bee had Eone on to kinder- 
garten. She also showed a tendency toward vertical and horizontal strokes in painting and 
toward circular masses in crayoning. Hilda, like Bee, was self-contained and exceedingly 
shy in the group. (As with Bee, this was expressed in her crayon pattern). A strong passive 
resistance that characterized Hilda's behavior when with the group gave evidence of a 
strong assertive underlying drive which seemed to be expressed in her paintings, as she 
painted vertical strokes and smeared them. 


Бау recurrent theme in painting consisted of heavy vertical and horizontal strokes in 
deep colors, especially red. His crayon work contrasted with his paintings in that they were 
almost entirely circular scribbling or circles, filled. Ray, an only child, much loved and 
solicitously cared for by parents and grandparents, still retained his plump, happy, baby look. 
He played almost exclusively in a docile, dependent relationship with his cousin Stella. 
(The influence of this family-cultivated relationship was expressed in the circular crayon 
theme.) When Stella was not at school, Ray joined the boys, ran, jumped, climbed to heights, 
and showed marked activity quite in contrast to his more usual and adult-expected passive 
behavior. (Ray's basic feelings, we believe, were expressed in his painting pattern, while the 
the expected responses seemed evident in his crayon drawings.) 


Tess characteristically painted vertical and horizontal strokes or angular forms, whereas 
her crayon drawings contained many circular forms. In school, Tess was quiet and inactive. 
She seemed to gain her satisfactions vicariously through watching others. (This submissive 
role is suggested by her crayon theme.) At home, Tess was favored by her father over her 
two older sisters and two younger brothers. Her father treated her like a boy. Her paintings, 
together with home observations, lead us to think that basically she felt herself in a dominant, 
assertive position while overtly in school she accepted the quiet behavior that she thought 
was expected of her and that she showed in her circular crayon patterns. 


Sara characteristically used vertical and horizontal strokes when painting, and she used 
circles when crayoning. Sara, like Ray, had a deep underlying streak of determination 
and stubbornness that became exaggerated after the birth of her baby brother. She was 
basically an outgoing individual (expressed in her vertical-horizontal painting pattern). 
In her usual conduct at school, Sara accepted the family standards which expected her to be 
properly social, co-operative, and very much of a “little lady" (expressed in her crayon 
pattern).29 


2. Smeared verticals.-CThe children who smeared verticals when painting 
seemed, for the most part, to be resisting their own assertive drives or to 


be expressing hostility toward an aggressive rival.) 

Bert and. Aldo tended to smear verticals at the same time that they were covering over 
their assertive masculine drives. Both boys came from homes in which the mother-child 
relationship was unduly stressed, and both of them showed infantile, submissive, with- 


29 There were other children who, like Sara and Tess, tended to faint verticals and crayon circles, 
but, unlike Sara and Tess, they usually smeared their painting pattern (see, e.g., Ronny and Carol 
in sübsequent discussion). Glen, whose vertical theme in both painting and crayoning belied his 
submissive overt behavior (see II, 313), is not here included, both because of his infrequent tend- 
encies to smear and because he differed from these children in that his crayon and. painting pat- 


terns were similar rather than dissimilar. 
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drawing behavior. They had had no chance to identify with their fathers. Bert revealed his 
underlying masculine drives toward the end of the year when his behavior became defi- 
nitely assertive. Aldo revealed like underlying drives in his verbalizations of the free-associa- 
tion types. In their verbalizations both boys consistently evidenced masculine interests. 


Ronny painted smeared verticals and crayoned smeared circles. The smearing of circles 
gradually lessened and then disappeared. At the time of these observations, Ronny was build- 
ing block inclosures, which he carefully protected (the block inclosures suggest the crayon 
Pattern), or towers, which he destroyed (the block towers suggest the. painting pattern). 
Overtly, Ronny was extremely tense. He had a marked speech block which had begun 
during his mother’s pregnancy a half-year before the period of observation. Constipation 
Was reported as a home problem. He was dependent upon adults for attention and approval. 
His submissive behavior seems to be in accord with the unsmeared circular and the 


smeared vertical patterns. 
Frank, Howard, Jimmy, and Ronny all smeared verticals preceding the arrival of new 
babies in their families. 


3. Cutoff verticals —The term “cutoff verticals” is used to describe a 
painting pattern in which strokes, usually horizontal, were drawn across 
the top of the vertical strokes. Cutoff verticals differed from the smeared 
Verticals discussed previously in that the latter were indiscriminately covered 


with wavy, usually diagonal scribblings. es 

Cutoff verticals have been observed most markedly in children who were 
feeling strongly competitive and hostile concerning masculinity in someone 
of the opposite sex. Cutoff verticals seemed to express more clearly defined 


conflict situations than did smeared verticals. ) 


Loretta used verticals cut off with horizontals in easel painting at a time when she was 


displaying much hostility and competition with her older brother. 
during the fall of her second year in school, when her 


Esth oduced cutoff verticals | 
er produce! than was usual for her and when rivalry feelings toward 


overt behavior was less sublimated 
her younger brother first became apparent. 
icals with horizontals. She was at this time displaying a 


Trixie fi tly cut off vert i 
xie trequently rd her siblings, particularly her older brother. 


highly competitive attitude towa 
Paula’s work showed the cutoff vertical pattern following the death of a seven-month-old 
brother and while awaiting the arrival of another baby. 


4. Crossed verticals: —The crossing of ver ticals (resulting in the making of 
crosses), like the smearing and the cutting-off of verticals, seemed to ex- 
> 


press a definite desire to obliterate the vertical pattern. Children who con- 


sistently made crosses evidenced a parallel sex concern. 


Eric made crosses, called adult attention to them, then overlaid them. At the same time 
that he expressed himself in this way іп easel painting, he delighted in destroying his block 
structures. His usual overt behavior was overdocile and retiring. His detailed case records 


suggest a repressed interest in sex and clandestine sex play at home. 


30 See Aldo, II, 268-69; Bert, II, 285-86. 
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Norman?! carried a crossed-vertical theme through his paintings. He masturbated a 
great deal. Both verbally and symbolically, he revealed a great concern about his penis. 


Perry turned to crayoning and made 3 drawings showing the cross-pattern on the day 
after an older child had threatened to cut off his ears. He also had night terrors following 
this threat. He did not use the crayons at any other time during the year. Perry’s choice 
of crayons rather than paints supports our observation that crayons are likely to be used 
under conditions of unusual and specific tension. The threat which apparently precipitated 
the crayon drawings and the nightmares is one which psychoanalysts have said may lead 
to castration fear. This interpretation accords with other observations we have noted on the 
crossed or otherwise obliterated vertical (Pls. 86-87). 

Jessica obviously desired to be a boy. She not only wore boys' clothes but stood to urinate. 
Jessica turned from heavy, unsmeared verticals to crosses at a transition period when she 


was beginning to desire social approval and was attempting to conform to adult expecta- 
tions concerning her female role (Pls. 88-89). 


Alan, David, Percy, апа Will each showed а period of crossed-vertical work that was 
paralleled in each one's history by one or more of the following factors: masturbation, ex- 
hibitionism, circumcision, and verbalization about sex organs that suggested heightened 
concern over sexuality. 


5. The smearing of structuralized patterns.—The smearing of structuralized 
patterns—i.e., of patterns characterized by interrelation of straight lines or 
of angular forms—seems to have been frequent in children who were pre- 
occupied with high standards. It was observed especially in girls who were 
overtly adopting a controlled pattern beyond their years. Such girls tended 
to come from homes in which pressure was indicated by such factors as 
“high expectancies by parents,” “only child," “oldest child," “parents 
wanted a boy,” “parents treated girl as a boy.” 32 

Carol tended to smear structuralized patterns, to cover her block structures, and to de- 
stroy her clay work whenever she felt that she was being observed. Shy and withdrawing in 
a group of children and in the presence of adults, she was frequently dictatorial and bossy 
when with just a few children and when free from adults. One wonders whether the smear- 
ing, the covering, and the destroying of her products in the various media expressed symboli- 
cally her reaction against the high standards which she had overtly accepted or whether 
her gestures of destruction were attempts to cover or repress her self-assertive drives. 


6. Smeared circles-CThe smearing of circles has been a consistent painting 
pattern among children who seemed to be resisting either a submissive or a 
feminine role.)Case data suggest that in some instances these children were 
resisting feelings localized within themselves and that at other times they 

31 Norman had been circumcised. According to some psychoanalysts, this might have height- 
ened his sex concern. Our data are insufficient on this point to lend themselves to findings. Further 


investigation might be of value. 

32 Some of these background factors suggest that the problem of the child’s sex role might have 
been significant. The smeared constructive pattern which incorporates the smeared vertical 
also suggests this possibility. As a matter of fact, however, no overt evidence of sex conflict occurred 


in the cases observed. 


PERRY: 4 years 


PLATE 86 


11-7-38. d almost no interest in clay or painting. Three of the only four crayon 
neun QA done on the day following an older child's threat that the doctor 
would cut off his ears. The threat, which apparently precipitated nightmares at home and 

hich psychoanalysts have said may lead to castra- 


the crayon drawings at school, is one w. J d | to castra 
tion fear, Their interpretation corresponds to our observations and interpretation in this 
situation. Note clear-cut stretch of verticals across page, many of them accentuated at be- 


ginning by heavy dot. The verticals are smeared with diagnoal and circular structures. 


PLATE 87 


oduced by heavy dot and smeared with horizontal 


71-2-38. Cl ical ch intr: 
can eC ааа dence of difficulty. 


strokes. There was no subsequent суй 


LI 
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(boys and girls) were reacting against some individual (female) who was in 
a related and dominant role. 

Arline tended to smear over circles with strong verticals or wavy scribbles. She was an only 
child, who was resistant to all adult expectancies. Overtly she was negativistic, aggressive, 
boyish, and defiant toward others of her own sex. 

Phoebe smeared circles at a time when, like Arline, she was defiant of adult expectancies.3* 

Frank, in crayoning, smeared circles with heavy verticals at a time when his paint- 
ings consisted of smeared circles and unsmeared verticals. These patterns, as we have 
Seen, appeared when he was competing with the arrival of a baby sister in the home and at 
a time when Frank was swinging away from dependent, relatively infantile, and feminine 
interests toward more assertive and boyish behavior (Pls. 84-85). 

Joe smeared circles during a period when the home reported marked rivalry with an 
older sister. 

Harry smeared circles with heavy verticals in both painting and crayoning and was in con- 
flict with a thirteen-year-old sister, whom he bitterly resented and with whom, his parents 


Teported, he was in continuous feud. 
» 


ority but lacking in ideas and initiative," went 


Ardis, characterized as “wanting auth ! i 
through a period when she overlaid circles with vertical and horizontal strokes. 


7. Smeared verticals and unsmeared circles—The smearing of verticals along 
with the painting of unsmeared circles was observed in children who were 
in process of resisting the assertive or masculine, and of favoring the sub- 


missive or feminine, role. 

Howard, as already described and illustrated (Pl. 
ànd the unsmeared circular pattern around the ] 
When his own verbalizations indicated a desire to be a girl. 
smeared vertical and unsmeared circle pattern in painting 
ht feminine roles. He spent several weeks, for instance, 
haracter. А Rorschach test given a year later evoked 
hich usually elicited the response “Мап.” 


s. 80-83), produced the smeared vertical 
time of his sister’s birth and at a time 


Brian consistently used the 
during a period when he overtly 5008 
completely living a “Lady Margaret" c 
the response “Woman” to ап ink-blot w! 
ngs and unsmeared circles at a time when he was 


George was noted to use smeared oblo 
= nt, girlish pattern set by his older sister. 


overtly attempting to follow the depende 
8. Smeared circles and unsmeared verticals.—Smearing of circles along with 
was observed in the products of chil- 


the painting of unsmeared verticals а А | ds 
sting or reacting against the feminine, 


dren who were in the process of resisti 
and in favor of the assertive or masculine, role. 

Frank (Pls. 84-85) worked with filled smeared circles and with unsmeared verticals over 
а two-month period following the birth of a sister. During this time he was becoming in- 
creasingly aggressive. Following the conversational line of the rest of the family, he had 


33 See II, 344-45. 

** Joe and his sister shared a room, and Jo 
being left alone. Possibility of sex play between 
worked closely with Joe. 


e was at this time expressing fear of the dark and of 
the siblings was suggested by one adult who 
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talked about expecting a baby brother. His painting pattern might to some degree have 
reflected his feelings against the baby sister who arrived, as well as against his own infantile, 
feminine drives which he was trying to master. 


9. Verticals and circles used differently on the left and right sides of the painting page. 
—Some children were observed to use the two halves of their painting page 
quite differently to express their conflicting drives. While the trend is not 
50 constant as some others that have been observed, it has seemed that 
many children used the side of the page corresponding to the dominant 
hand to express both their learned responses and those drives which were 
finding overt expression, while they used the side corresponding to the 
less dominant hand to express their more basic primitive drives and often 
their more repressed feelings. Such children tended to divide the painting 
pageonly during particular periods of stress when they were undergoing am- 
bivalent pulls.35 

Neil, left handed, went through a stage of painting circles on the left and verticals on the 
right. At this time he was overtly submissive. He played predominantly with girls who were 
markedly assertive and who took the lead. As Neil became more assertive and more boyish 
in behavior, his differentiated treatment of circles and verticals disappeared, and structural- 
ized, straight-line, all-over-the-page patterns prevailed. 

Victor, right handed, went through a period of painting circles on the left and verticals on 
the right. His crayon products were predominantly circles. At this time Victor was recorde 
to be “moody,” and “not himself.” A baby sister was born during the period of circular- 
vertical painting. In Victor’s case the painting and crayon patterns suggest conflict un- 
doubtedly set up by the birth of his sister. To be feminine was at this period, undoubtedly, 
to be desired. Victor in behavior, as well as in his painting pattern, gave evidence of his 
emotional disturbance and conflict. His behavior, however, like his painting, kept the pat- 
tern of masculine dominance throughout. 


Parallel findings have, from time to time, been observed in the products 
of several other children, but the pattern of paintings and behavior have 
not shown the same consistency as was seen in Neil's and Victor’s work. 


Bee, right handed, painted a product different from her usual pattern (on 4-27). It had a 
vertical on the right and a circle on the left and was done just after the time that she hat 


made the shift toward more aggressive play with boys. 

Edward, right handed, painted verticals on the right and circles on the left (on 10-20) 
ata time when the feminine role interested him more than usual. In dramatic play, over a 
period of a month, he alternated feminine and masculine roles, sometimes playing father 
and sometimes mother. Once he protruded his abdomen, asserting “І have a baby here. 

Archie, left handed and with a tendency toward submissiveness, frequently produced cir- 

= . H : : E 
cles on the left and verticals on the right side of his easel paintings. . 
% See II, 308. ) 
?! Many children painted their designs as а whole, making no distinction between left- and 


right-hand sides of the page. 
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JESSICA: 3 years, 6 months 


Jessica, an assertive girl who obviously desired to be a boy, worc boy's clothes, and stood to 
urinate. 


PLATE 88 " р 


70-28-38. А characteristic painting of this period, when entire focus was on verticals. 


PLATE 89 


À 
i A uli 


1 i tance and to тесі adult expectancies, sh 
3-13-39. As she began to desire social accep Б pectancies, she began 
to smear her wai eal Verticals then became fewer, shorter, and less firmly painted. Like 
various other children who showed alternation between vertical and circular patterns, she 


i Jternation between assertive and submissiv E 
tended to show corresponding a sive Behave 
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Rita (Pls. 47-50), right handed, tended in “left-right” paintings to produce clean con- 
structive blue patterns on the left and smeary patterns on the right. This trend is not in 
keeping with our general observations, for Rita was overtly clean and precise and one 
would have expected the clean pattern to appear on the dominant or right side. 


10. Alternating emphasis on verticals and circles.—YThe children whom ме 
Observed to show alternation in vertical and circular patterns also tended 
to show alternations in submissive and assertive feelings and behavior. 


Jessica strikingly alternated between periods of strong, unsmeared verticals in warm 
colors and periods of circular work in cooler colors. Her crayon products paralleled her 
paintings. Jessica’s overt behavior showed equally striking alternations, which paralleled 
the changes in her painting patterns. Her vertical paintings occurred at times of negativistic, 
aggressive behavior. Her circles accompanied periods when Jessica was trying to be accepted 
and when she was generally trying to be co-operative and agreeable.’ (This parallelism 
between painting and crayon products, together with Jessica’s intense drive to use the 
paints, gives support to the view that Jessica used these media to express her conflict.) 


Райув typical paintings were full-page products with red and yellow verticals pre- 
dominant. For brief periods during the year this pattern was replaced with circular forms 
often painted blue, with pastel and muddy effects. Patty was by nature a dominating child. 
Her assertive drives were probably heightened by the attitude of two older brothers who, 
s an underling. Her natural desire for domination is in 
keeping with her usual vertical theme. Patty’s periods of tircular painting paralleled times 
when she was identifying herself more consistently with the girls in school and with their 
activities, e.g., she was entering into dramatic play, usually as mother, sometimes as sister 


Ог maid.?8 


to her great annoyance, treated her а 


Jocelyn characteristically painted verticals. This pattern was in contrast to her overtly 
shy and withdrawing behavior. Home evidence of. Jealousy toward a younger brother, also 
adopted, substantiated the impression given by her painting pattern, in that in painting she 
Was actually expressing her repressed aggressions. During one two-week period, while her 
Younger brother attended a nursery group located in an adjoining room, Jocelyn s easel 
paintings took on a circular pattern. Records of that period describeher as “giving herself 
up almost entirely to daydreaming.” She also “‘cried a great deal,” “ciung to her mother,” 
“was less active than usual,” and “not at all herself.” Her paintings during these two weeks 
reproduced the circular pattern through two recurrent masses, опе orange and one blue, 
each maintaining its own position on a separate side of the painting page. Jocelyn's painting 
theme returned to the vertical pattern at the end of the two weeks when her brother was 


37 Jessica’s assertive masculine drive seems to have been stimulated by the home situation 

and was usually heightened by stays at home. The circular theme, on the contrary, first appeared 
while the mother was on a vacation. It appeared a second time when the mother accepted the 
Suggestion that Jessica be sent to school in a dress instead of her usual boyish garb. 
t. Her circular patterns (in contrast to her verticals, 
1а colors. One would gather that they did not express 
ing feminine (expressed in the circular theme), al- 
held no interest at this time for Patty. 


38 Patty's color usage is worth commen 
Painted in red and yellow) were done in co 
Patty's basic emotional drives. Apparently Бе! 
though it was constantly forced in the home, 
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withdrawn from school. Her behavior at the same time became less withdrawn and more 
as it had been in the earlier months.?? 


11. Other variations of the circular and vertical themes.—Three children with 
strongly ambivalent tendencies have revealed a painting pattern in which 
masculine and feminine symbols seemed embodied in a single pattern. 


Louis over a period of time produced a highly persistent pattern of vertical masses. Each 
mass was separated from the other and was painted in a different, heavily applied color.*? 
During the time of this pattern, Louis was overtly submissive. Typical of his reactions at this 
time was the following: When another boy rammed him with his wagon, his hurt expression 
quickly disappeared, he smiled and said: “Pll fix the wagon for you." His preferred play- 
companions were girls. As Louis turned to more active play with boys, his painting pattern 
changed. 


Edward produced vertical ovals in crayoning at a time when he showed strongly ambiv- 
alent or composite feelings about his own masculine (versus feminine) role.* 


Jessica went through a stage of producing vertical masses made up by piling circular daubs 
one upon the other. At this time her overt behavior also reflected ambivalent feelings. 


Still other individualized patterns which incorporated the vertical or 
circular pattern in ways that may be significant are the following: 

Stanley worked consistently in unclosed circles. In the group he stood out as a child unwilling 
or undble to defend himself. We have observed persistent use of the closed circle to parallel 
an inward sense of restriction and а certain kind of immurement or self-protection, Stanley’s 
Case suggests that the unclosed circle may have reflected a sense of inadequacy in these areas. 


Brian tended to produce verticals in black and blue and circular forms in orange. His 
closest and warmest contacts were with women and girls. His father was apparently not a 
figure in his life at this time, and he had no friends among the boys. The association between 
warm color and the feminine symbol, along with his use of colder colors for the masculine 
symbol, seem consonant with his experiences and interests. 


George frequently used red vertically and blue in neat circles. This suggests his feeling 
of the masculine character as the more assertive, and the feminine as the more controlled, 
figure. Case data on George support the view that he was in conflict between these two drives. 
During his most free and happy school period, when he was outgoing and an undisputed and 
popular leader, he painted strong, warm-colored verticals, The home, however, put a premium 
upon the pattern of behavior set by George’s older sister, who was delicate, somewhat 
handicapped physically, meek, submissive, and decidedly feminine. George’s behavior 
Periodically suggested that he was attempting to live the model of life as established by his 
sister. At these times he painted blue circular patterns. 


Jeff used red for circles and green for verticals. He was functioning overtly at an imma- 
ture, dependent, submissive level. The circles painted in the warmer color suggest that his 


39 It would seem that in her vertical paintings at school Jocelyn felt free to express her aggres- 
sive drives concerning her brother. During the period of circular patterns, she expressed, one 
surmises, her unhappy submission to her brother’s intrusion at “her” school, 

40 The verticals suggest a masculine drive. The color-mass effects Suggest an emotional, more 
feminine drive. His behavior pattern suggested similar ambivalent tendencies, 


41 See Edward, II, 301-2. 
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dependent role at this time. That he actually had little 


drive was for playing a submissive, 
f as a male at this period is probably revealed in 


emotional drive about maintaining himsel 
his use of green for painting the masculine symbol. 


Philip used verticals of red on the left of his paintings, circles of various other colors on the 
right. Philip was overtly impulsive and uncontrolled. He was reacting strongly against the 
excessive demands for control placed upon him by the many feminine figures who were trying 
to “run his life?—mother, grandmother, sister, and nurse. The red verticals on the left sug- 


gest the basically assertive masculine drive. 


This account has not included Catherine, Dorothea, 
circles and verticals symbolically. 


These brief reports, although 


and others who also seemed to use 


roughly grouped to suggest general tend- 
encies, are best regarded as but a systematized series of observations. As in- 
dividual patterns they seemed to have а certain consistency and significance 
that justified including them. Further investigation is needed, however, if 
they are to be more than a set of highly suggestive observations. Our hope 
in including them is that others, by gathering more evidence than we were 
able to get, will substantiate or invalidate these, as well as some other of the 


less conclusive findings in this study. 
FLICTS IN YOUNG CHILDREN RECURRENTLY EXPRESSED 
IN THEIR PAINTINGS 

The children described above not only give us some clues for further 
study of painting products but also point to factors that underlie certain 
common conflicts among young children. We have noted, for example, that 
the conflict over assertive-submissive or masculine-feminine roles is fre- 
quently precipitated (a) when there is the expectation or the recent arrival 
ofa new baby in the family or (b) when there is a keenly felt rivalry with a 


sibling, particularly of th 
Factors in our case ana 
between assertive and submisst 


COMMON CON: 


e opposite sex.*? 

lyses that seem specifically to lead to the conflict 
ve drives in girls have been (a) the girl's 
status as only or eldest child (as Bee and Arline); (b) incidents preceding 
child's own birth, as when parents, having wanted a male child, subse- 
quently treat the girl as a boy (e.g. Jessica and Tess). 

Factors observed in case analyses which have seemed to lead boys into 
the assertive-submissive conflict have been: (a) lack of a father or of any 
strong masculine pattern (as with Aldo, Bert, John, and Louis); (b) too ex- 
clusive association with feminine personalities in the home (as with the 

а Of the children included, Frank, Howard, Jimmy, Paula, and Victor all showed crystalliza- 
tion of the assertive-submissive or boy-girl conflict at the advent of a baby. In Howard the con- 
flict seemed most sharply identified with the boy-girl roles. In Jimmy the conflict seemed more 
specifically focused on being dependent and infantile versus being mature and self-assertive. Of 
the children included, Carol, Eric, Harry, Jessica, Joe, Jocelyn, Loretta, Neil, and Patty all ex- 
pressed this conflict in association with rivalries with a sibling of the opposite sex. 
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four boys just listed above, plus Glen and Brian); (c) so much satisfaction 
from the infantile, dependent role that there has not been sufficient incen- 


the germ of life from Beneration to generation. 

While, at first glance or hearing, it may be difficult to accept the fact 
that certain patterns are utilized by children to express masculinity and 
others to represent femininity, due and careful consideration of their paint- 
ings leaves no doubt in our thinking that there is a specific association be- 
tween masculine tendencies and vertical patterns and between feminine 
tendencies and circular patterns. 

Verbalizations such as the following offer slight additional clues to be 
considered in connection with male and female symbolism as found in 
children's paintings and drawings: 

Louis said, when the time came to put away the playthings: “Pma big strong man—I’ll 
Pick up the straight blocks.” Kit replied: “ГИ pick up the round ones." Louis repeated: 
“TIl pick up the straight ones, Kit, don’t forget.” 


Jimmy made his first vertical strokes in crayoning on 5-10, following a period of circular 
scribbling. For the first time he named his Product. He called these first verticals, *Man. 


Sally gave her first naming to a product that was a circular form. She called it “Girl.” 


In discussion with Dr. Edward Liss, New York City psychiatrist, the 
following incident was related: A child, confronted for the first time with 
the numeral 10 promptly identified the 1 (vertical) with Daddy and the 
0 (circular) with Mommy. 

DIFFERENT SYMBOLS USED TO EXPRESS THE SAME CONFLICT 

It is of interest to note that different children express the same conflict in 
various ways. Concern over the birth of a new baby in the family, for ex- 
ample, has recurrently been expressed and painted in four differentzforms: 
(а) blue-yellow overlay; (5) the container pattern, including concentric 
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circles; (c) related or paired masses—usually one of the masses tends to be 
dark and the other light, one covering perhaps three-quarters, and the other 
one-quarter, of the page; (d) use of vertical-circular pattern.*? 

а) Тһе use of blue-yellow overlay patterns in painting has already been 
discussed.*! It would seem that the blue-yellow overlay pattern was some- 
times used around the time of sibling birth by children not quite so ad- 
vanced developmentally in painting as those who used the vertical-circular 
patterns. The container pattern, on the other hand, seems to have been 
used by children who had advanced beyond the vertical-circular pattern 


to an interest in relating forms. 
b) Container patterns sometimes consisted of circles filled with smaller 


oval or circular forms. 

Tony used the circle with smaller circles during the month preceding the birth of his 
Sister. His painting pattern changed to vertical strokes after the sister's birth, and at the 
same time his behavior became happier and more outgoing. 

Tess used the filled circular form preceding the birth of her brother and at a time when 
she was obviously concerned about the coming event. 

Roberta, preceding the birth of her brother, used a circle as a container for smaller forms 
in both painting and crayoning. During the same period she emphasized enclosures in 


block building. 


Timothy used the cont vane 
time when the arrival of a new baby was imminent. 


For these four children the parallel occurrence of concern over a new 


baby and use of the container theme seems to make clear a relationship be- 
r the following children the associations were even more 


ainer theme toward the end of his nursery-school stay and at a 


tween the two. Fo 
explicit: 

Angela’s concern over a coming baby has been elsewhere discussed. Such concern as 

4 d. At first it was through paired masses of color.“ Later 


we have seen was variously expresse < 
on, when she was doing representative work, the container theme was recurrent with such 
diverse names as “Goldfish in a Bowl,” “Boat,” and “House.” Finally, large and small con- 


nected figures emerged. Angcla's concern was also expressed in dramatic play. The use of 


the container theme was but one phase in the cycle. 

Paula worked in undifferentiated masses at the time a baby was expected in her home. 
ts themselves were not distinguishable from earlier or later work by 
did, however, seek the easel much more persistently just 
he did at earlier or later periods. Her recurrent name 
the container pattern and a possible tieup with the 


The painting produc 
color, form, or space usage. Paula 
preceding the baby's birth than 5 
for her product, “Boat,” suggested 
mother's condition. 

Container patterns have sometimes been suggested by the tendency of a 


child around the sibling-birth period to border the painting page and 


to work within that border. 


43 See Pls. 80-83. 
44 See I, 28, 31. 


4 See Pls. 22-23. 
« Ibid. 
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Ralph used the border pattern, together with a pronounced enclosure theme in blocks, 
only near the time that his mother was expecting a baby. 


Roberta used the border to inclose her painting page, and she also used the circular con- 
tainer pattern during her mother's pregnancy. 


Elaine's paintings when a baby was expected in the family (fully discussed, I, 38 ff.) tended 
to begin with bordering strokes and also showed the paired-mass effect. 


c) Paired effects, like container patterns, have been variously achieved. 


Howard quite frequently used large and small circles on the same painting around the 
time of his sister’s birth. 48 


Edward, during the time of his mother's pregnancy, persistently carried out patterns in 
which, according to his verbalized content, two objects were always related to each other: 
one was either inside the other, or one was attached to the other. Illustrative are his Man 
in a House,” “House with a Garage,” “Bathtub with a Pipe,” “Porch with a Driveway. 
It was at the time of these paintings that he protruded his abdomen one day and remarked: 
“I have a little baby here,” 


Angela, as previously indicated, very concretely worked out the mother-infant oum 
ship through the paired-mass effect, as well as through paired realistic forms (also large an 
small, like the masses) and сігсіев,49 


Alan painted the paired-mass effect in the weeks just preceding his sister’s birth. The laga 
mass covered about three-quarters of the page and the smaller mass about one-quarter. 


d) Use of the vertical-circular forms to express concern over the p 
situation was discussed and seen in the cases of Howard (Pls. 80-83) an 
Frank (Pls. 84—85). 


HORIZONTALS AND VERTICALS 
Children who turned to straight-line strokes often tended to combine 
verticals and horizontals in easel painting. The two strokes are usually 


4 Because of the clear-cut symbolism, the container pattern, the large and small related ee | 
and the accompanying quite specific verbalism, we are including the reproduction of two sets Е 
paintings: One Бу І. J. D. (not in the study, but one of the authors was present when this eu 
painting was spontaneously produced in the child's home). It makes explicit the seen, felt, ап 
sometimes verbalized relationships we have been describing. The second series of paintings, by 
A. A. (also not in the study), was painted three days before his second little brother was born. 
A. А., ordinarily a happy, sturdy, outgoing little boy, was at this period quite upset. For па 
than a year he had drawn and painted a variety of subjects at an unusually high form level. 
These 3 were taken from a series of 6 painted in quick succession. Note the return to mass pattern 
to express his generalized emotion—also the container or inclosure pattern and the “self-portrait 
of the crying boy, who also wants to be inclosed (Pls. 90-93). 

48 See Pl. 81. 49 See Pls. 22-23. 


во See Alan’s paintings (Pls. 64-67), Elaine’s paintings (Pls. 68-74), and Angela's (РІ. 23) for 
similarity of pattern in terms of light and dark paired masses used Apparently in each case to ех- 
press concern over **mother-expected-baby"* problem. Alan's paintings are distinguished from the 
others by a structuralized pattern derived doubtless from, the great amount of block building 
that was his major interest. As previously noted, Alan’s major interest in block building was re- 
flected in the structuralized form that was part of his шалы of pregnancy (РІ. 67). Angela s 
overlay painting of 1-4-39 with a structure clearly visible also reflected her heightened activity with 


blocks (see discussion, I, 136). 


PLATE 90 


L. J. D.:* 5 years, 6 months 


В лы hs after baby bi 
This painting was made 3 monte 2. “Would you like to tell me about your painting?" 


it was painted: » m Қ 
thers, present d from righ P id (5) “me,” (4) “my mother with my brother in- 
5 |» “ мі 

ЫШ e her 9) mmy кире vertical designs of father and brother; the large, round mother, 
wh i ее oe regnant; the related sizes, colors, and forms with rounded corners to гер- 
узо паа е daughter—also concentric forms entitled “ту mother with my 
brother inside her.” 

4 months, whose paintings follow, were not observed as part of 


A., 5 years, n 
the АДЫ De de both. 6 months, and ti nown to the authors. These particular paintings (Pis. 90-93) seemed to 
study, bu 


warrant inclusion. 


PLATE 91 


A. A. had been doing paintings and crayon drawings for over a year ata very high repre- 
sentative level. Products previously seen included buildings and strects in perspective, er 
mobiles, etc. This retrogression to mass technique, painted three days before his brother 
was born, is accordingly of marked interest. As in the paintings of Alan, Angela, Elaine; 
and others, we find a dark blob enclosed in lighter mass. (These are 3 of a series of 6 ease. 
Paintings done in quick succession. This was the first.) 


PLATE 92 — ' 


- am. — 
сіз paintings of Tess, Tony, and others (I, 75). 


Container pattern parall 


Plate 93 


5 
E е ж Am 
This «огу; P losed” doubtless depicted himself as he felt—unhappy, and in that 
сатану ан СНО Пов occupied by the coming baby. This is another form of “соп- 
tainer theme.” 
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combined in what we have termed “structuralized or constructive" paint- 
however, have shown such a preponderant use 
of horizontals, as compared with verticals, in their paintings that it has been 
possible to make a comparative study of the two. Results of these compari- 
sons suggest that emphasis on either or on both horizontals and verticals 
may be associated with assertive drives! They also suggest that, while 
horizontals and verticals may be used in basically similar ways, certain 
meaningful differentiations can be made: 

Whereas verticals have frequently been used symbolically to indicate 
assertive or masculine drives, horizontals have not once been observed to 


be used in this way.” 

Group comparisons betw 
those with vertical emphasis suggest 
showed horizontal emphasis the patte 


self-protective, more fearful, more over 
were more likely to come from homes where greater pressure was exerted. 
. The group differentiations described seem from our individual case 
analyses to be somewhat misleading and to represent an instance in which 

afely be assumed to reflect personal drives. In- 


overt behavior cannot 8 

dividual cases have revealed strong negativistic streaks in children who 
emphasized horizontals, which leads us to believe that it is with negativistic 
rather than with the co-operative drives that horizontals are basically as- 
sociated. When horizontals do appear in easel painting paralleled by overt- 
ly co-operative behavior, it seems quite possible from the histories of the 
children that the painting pattern is А symbolically expressed reaction 


against the overt behavior pattern. 
i ge between verticals and horizontals has 


A further differentiation in usa 
been suggested by Lówenfeld.4 Running through children’s representa- 
tions, both pictorial and verbal, he found a tendency for the horizontal to 
be identified with movement, and the vertical, which is relatively fixed in 
space in relation to a base line, to be identified with stationary objects. We 


have noted the same trend. It has been particularly evident in the content 


ummary (II, 465-67 ff.) for comparison of characteristics 


ing patterns. Some children, 


een children with horizontal emphasis and 
that among children whose designs 
rn of behavior was likely to be more 
tly co-operative, and the children 


ы See Table XIX and Interpretive Sut 
associated with horizontal and vertical drives. 

52 Group findings suggest less adequate adjustmen у і 
Inasmuch as verticals аге frequently used by children with assertive 
probably underlies the general findings. 


вз The records of Angela, Ardis, Betty, Irving, Ray, and Stella all support this interpretation, 
h considering, is the fact that many of us tend to use the 


Of related interest, and perhaps wort f use 
о express negation and tend to shake our heads horizontally to indicate 
tal hand or arm gesture to indicate negation. 


ts among children with vertical emphasis. 
„submissive conflicts, this 


horizontal movement tí 
“No.” We also frequently use 


54 Op. cit., p. 7, п. 5. 


a horizon 
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of block structures. Children tended to give locomotor names to their hori- 
zontal structures and names of stationary objects (like “house”? and “tow- 
ег”) to their vertical structures. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF LINE AND FORM 


Verticals, circles, and horizontals represent only a few of the possible or 
actual variations in treatment of line and form. They have perhaps been 
given undue significance in this discussion because in our data they stood 
out with the greatest frequency and persistence. Of all aspects of line and 
form, they have seemed to be most identified with the expression and the 
working-out of conflicts. 

All the various aspects of line and form which will be described below 
tended to appear as elements in given children’s paintings. Usually they 
were not the focal aspect. Their persistent recurrence marked them as as- 
sociated with a particular characteristic of the given child. Only a few of 
these patterns have occurred in sufficient children to justify statistical 
analysis. But for those not handled quantitatively, parallel behavior tend- 
encies have suggested possible relationships significant enough to note and 
perhaps investigate. 

Our observations have indicated that children whose work at given 
times was characterized by scattered, all-directional, unrelated strokes tended 
at parallel times to be scattered, impulsive, and aimless in their overt 
behavior. 

Anita, Jeff, and Andy (Andy, Pls. 94-95) each used scattered, all-directional, unrelated 
lines in painting, at some stage of our observations, and each was at the corresponding period 
scattered, impulsive, and aimless at play. A sketch of the footpaths made by these children 
on a given morning, with shifts in color for each shift in activity, would not have been un- 
like the painting patterns which they produced. 

А back-and-forth diagonal swing characterizes the earliest paintings or 
drawings of children. Its persistence beyond the earliest observed develop- 
mental stage has tended in our observations to be paralleled by a continued 
pattern of impulsive, dependent, relatively infantile behavior.57 

Single-directional strokes have tended to occur in the patterns of children 
who were more decisive in their attitudes than the group using the back- 
and-forth swing. This is consonant with the developmental picture in which 
the transition from scribbling to straight-line strokes is accompanied by 
increasing self-control. Illustrative are Archie and Tad, who used single- 


55 See Table XX and Interpretive Summary (II, 468-70) for characteristics of children who 
Painted in every direction. 
% See I, 107. 


Br Table XXI and Interpretive Summary (II, 471-72) indicate behavior most characteristic 
of children whose usual pattern was made up of diagonal swings. 
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direction strokes and each of whom was a boy with a “single-track drive” 
and a decisive personality. Phoebe and Jessica also tended to work in a опе- 
directional (down) stroke, and each stood out in her group for her nega- 
tivistic attitudes. 

Zigzag lines seemed, in the case of Gregory, to reflect his indecisive be- 
havior. Gregory was outstanding for his hesitant reactions. He was unable 
to concentrate on a task and carry it through without many devious activi- 
ties. 

Edgy, angular qualities in paintings were pronounced in the work of Arline 
and Dorothea, each of whom stood out for her abrupt, determined, ag- 
gressive mannerisms.59 : E 

Children whose paintings seemed an aggregate of tiny strokes or piecemeal 
additions have tended to show this same piecemeal technique in their other 
activities. For example, Phyllis used the piecemeal technique in painting, 
and her special interests included puzzles and other activities which in- 
volved piecing things together. Elaine, Bee, Hilda, and Carol also followed a 
Piecemeal technique in painting and an orderly, detailed, painstaking pat- 


tern in other activities. А КИ" wo 
Concentration on broad outlines would seem in keeping with concern for large 


n with working out details. Eda was a child 


Outlines of projects rather tha 2 А И 
who abis E broad outlines. She functioned on a highly intellectual 
level. Her verbal content expressed ambitions quite beyond her capacity 


For her, realities were interwoven-with flights 


for realistic representation. 4 2 ovi à 
a loss with such specific realistic materials as 


of fancy. She was quite at 
blocks. 


Children who somewhat consistently began their paintings with a self- 


imposed, restricted outline and then worked within it tended to be "we бе 
тоге withdrawing, self-contained, insecure children. Ann and i E 

Showed the tendency to work within such defined outlines. Children who 
Started their painting at a relatively central point and worked outward 
tended to show corresponding outgoing drives and reactions. Suggestive 
Of this way of working are George and Albert, both of whom shifted from 
working inward to working outward in painting Брну changed from н 
drawing to more outgoing overt behavior, and Anita, who = to 

in Outreaching, borderless strokes. While suffering from a problem simi E 
to Aileen's (that of inadequate sustained affection), Anita was trying to 


as previously observed, children whose change of direction was 


ва ff. n fo ж 2. * 
Sue opa ua to be relatively unassertive, submissive, and adaptive in 
ize 
Overt behavior. 
в For Ann see II, 275-76; for Aileen, 


в For George sce II, 310-11; for Albert, 


I, 195 ff.; II, 265-66. 
II, 268; for Anita, II, 274-75. 
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solve her problem in quite the opposite fashion. The differences were re- 
flected in the two children's paintings. Aileen, it will be remembered, al- 
most always worked definitely within a self-imposed boundary or outline. 
Her behavior likewise was withdrawn, and she lived a life of strong emo- 
tions and fancy within herself. In contrast to this, Anita's dissatisfactions 
and hostilities were thrust outward in a series of all-directional aggressions 
that were reflected in her all-directional paintings. 


The foregoing observations suggest that filing in of form might parallel 


self-oriented or inturned rather than outgoing emotional drives. Case 
analyses indicate that filling in of self-imposed outlines has been frequent 
among children like Aileen whose lives were full of strong emotional ten- 
sions. If we consider form-filling as a type of shading, our observations in 
certain individual cases are consonant with those of Lówenfeld*! and of 
various Rorschach workers who have found shading indicative of intensified 
feelings. 

Our group data® however, tend to raise rather than to clarify questions 
as to the possible significance of form-filling. Group data, in contrast to in- 
dividual cases, indicate that filling of forms has tended to occur in children 
who as a group were evidencing controlled behavior and adapting well to 
their environment. In the individual cases already cited, form-filling was 
done by children tense with emotional anxieties. A more refined analysis 
of various types of form-filling evidently is needed. We have already noted 
certain basic differences between the children who filled self-imposed and 
self-created forms (like Aileen) and those who filled given forms® (e.g., who 
bordered and then filled the painting page). Children who filled self-created 
forms showed considerably more initiative and self-determined behavior 
than did the children who bordered the page and then filled it. The latter 
group tended to be unimaginative. Further differentiation of this sort that 
distinguishes between self-created and given forms might resolve the ap- 
Parent inconsistencies between our group trends and individual case find- 
ings. 

The force or intensity of strokes is a characteristic that also needs to be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of paintings. Heavy, tensely applied strokes 
have seemed to indicate (a) the energy and output level of the child and 
(b) the degree of emotional focus or tension under which the child was op- 
erating.! Sadie, Archie, Richard, and Jessica painted with heavy, forceful 

8 See Lówenfeld, ор. cit., pp. 25, 88, 105. 

® See Tables XX XIX through XLII and Interpretive Summaries (II, 523). 


вг See Table XL and Interpretive Summary (II, 527) for comparison of children who filled 
forms with rest of group. 


kh Pressure is one of several elements described as a factor in “Тһе Handwriting of Depressed 
Children" by H. J. Jacoby (published in New Era [London] [January, 1944]). To quote: “Тһе 
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Strokes. Each seemed to have high energy level. In Jessica and Archie, un- 
derlying emotional tensions probably intensified their energy output. It was 
Observed that many children who neither revealed high energy level in 
overt behavior nor characteristically used heavy strokes, painted with 
heavy intense strokes at specific times when involved in strong emotions.55 
Sidney ordinarily used light strokes. On a day of unusual rebellion and of 
temper outbursts he made two paintings with outstandingly heavy and 
broad strokes. Anita and Edward on certain specific days of emotional upset 
and of rebellion brushed so heavily that they scrubbed holes in their paint- 
ing paper (see Pls. 35-36). In general, it has seemed that children whose 
paintings were considered most weighted emotionally (as judged by use of 
color-mass overlay techniques) tended to use heavy painting strokes. 

In contrast to the foregoing, light painting strokes have tended to character- 
ize the work of children like Tess, Jocelyn, and Vivian, who were inclined to 
be nervous, timid, and fearful. Lightly applied strokes have also been ob- 
served to characterize the painting of children like Betty, Hope, and Wanda, 
who were relatively dainty, demure, and “feminine.” These children ex- 
Pressed only mild emotional drive. Children in a physically weakened con- 
dition, like Rowena and Esther during specific periods, also tended to use 
light painting strokes.“ . 

Group data show that children who worked with Jong strokes stood out 


for their m ontrolled behavior (which was seemingly often an un- 
sed stimulated by overly high standards) and that chil- 


ith short strokes showed more impulsive be- 
havior (and seemingly happier adjustment at this particular age level)" 
Individual analyses, however, point up the difficulty of attempting to base 
an interpretation on length of stroke alone. We have observed, for in- 
stance, that short strokes which were all-directional and scattered, as in 
the work of Andy and Anita, tended to parallel behavior which was impul- 
sive and uncontrolled. Short strokes which were heavy and abrupt and fre- 
quently in a unified direction were noted in the work of children like Sadie 
and Perry, who had highly decisive, forthright personalities. Short strokes 
with thin, broken, irregular, or unrhythmic effects were observed in the 


менее an і f chi isti imarily the degree 

Writing movements are under-sized; (2) various groups of characteristics, primarily gri 

of pressur d and size are disproportionately constellated; and (3) the rhythm of move- 
pecie instances of sudden pressure or incalculable fluctuations of 


ments ions is disturbed, i.e С 
the Ei лы ges xx kinds of rhythmic disturbance occur." Other comments on size of 

е 1 H ПЕВ 
letters and on feeble pressure are included, as well as an interesting Bibliography. 


*5 See Table XXIV and Interpretive Summary (II, 477-79) for significance of heavy strokes. 
“ See Table XXV and Interpretive Summary (II, 480-82) for significance of light strokes. 
°7 See Table XXVI (II, 483-85) for comparison of children who emphasize long and those who 


natural characteristic, 
dren who worked primarily w. 


emphasize short strokes. 
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paintings of children like Tess and Rachel, who displayed such nervous 
tendencies as twisting of clothes and picking of nose, and during nervous, 
anxious periods appeared in the paintings of children like Stanley, Will, 
Carol, Fessica, Edward, Esther, and Hilda. 

Strokes which died out weakly tended to occur in the work of children who 
evidenced little overt drive or capacity for seeing situations through to a 
sound finish. Jeff (Pls. 96-99), for instance, consistently showed a broken 
stroke with a weak finish. In overt behavior he tended to “walk away when 
another child took his toys,” “leave tasks incomplete,” and “run into a 
corner and whimper instead of Protecting himself.” Virginia also used 
strokes which died out weakly. She was described as a girl with “good 
ideas but no follow-through.” She often would say “I want....” and 
then, when given the object asked for, would make no use of it. Another of 
her habits was to attract attention with a boast. But having said, “I can 
+++,” she would fail to carry out the activity. Bert also illustrates this as- 
sociation between strokes which finish weakly and a personal lack of ade- 
quate follow-through.5$ 

Dots and daubs were observed in the paintings of several children who in 
their overt behavior were outstanding for their extreme sense of order and 
cleanliness. For these children the painting experience seemed a medium 
for expressing their repressed desires to smear or soil. Many of the children 
already described as working out their conflict through painting, used col- 
ors symbolically associated with smearing, viz., brown, green, dirty 
orange. Zarriet frequently made dots. Several times she called them “Tut- 
tuts.” More often than not she ended by painting over them. This covering- 
over seems paralleled by her overt habits, which were neat and clean. 


wet sand, which he called "wee wee.” 


Although we cannot objectively confirm the distinction, our observations 
have led us to feel that daubing may be a rather more direct expression of 
smearing interests, whereas dotting is done by children whose natural in- 
terest in elimination has been either more sublimated or repressed. Dot- 
ting was pronounced in children like Betty (Pls. 100-101) and Jill, whose 
high home standards would have forced, or at least directed, their natural 
habits and interests in elimination into “higher channels.” These children 


88 Case analyses suggest that insecurity was often at the root of this tendency. This seemed 


posniculsgly true of Bert, Jeff, and Virginia, also of Ronny and Angela during periods of con- 
1ct. 
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were inclined to express themselves through flights of fancy rather than in 


any direct form of activity or speech.® 

Group analyses have been made of the group of children who most fre- 
quently used dotting techniques in easel painting. The findings are, for the 
Most part, in keeping with the foregoing discussion but do not give the 
coherent picture which certain individual cases suggested. Since there were 
only 25 children included in this group, it is not surprising that the gen- 
eralizations are inadequate. A need for more intensive study is indicated. 

Our observations indicate differences between children whose finished 
paintings looked ‘‘clean” and those whose finished products looked ‘“dirty,””7 

Dirty paintings tended to occur among quite young children and among 
children who were overcontrolled, overadaptive, and too orderly. Accord- 
ingly, dirty painting would seem to have been the result of either one of two 
factors: (a) general immaturity, with consequent poor control and a natural 
delight in smearing or (0) need for release from a too controlled overt be- 
havior pattern.?! The following extracts from case analyses reveal some of the 
More frequent associations which are in keeping with the foregoing ob- 


servations: 

Henry, who delighted in dirty and wet easel paintings and in water play, was overtly a 
very highly controlled child. His record indicated bowel control was established at three and 
one-half months and a strict cleanliness regime had been enforced throughout his life. Esther 
tended to produce dirty easel paintings and evidenced keen enjoyment of clay. She had 
been trained for bowel control at two months, was overtly neat and clean. Walter delighted in 
daubing dirty effects in painting. A parallel interest was in collecting such) tiny things as 
dry beans and stems of green beans. He liked to play vegetable peddler. Kit made dirty 
Paintings at a time when she was intensely interested in play with such other smeary ma- 
terials as sand, dirt, mud, clay, finger paints, and water. She liberally spattered herself and 


the furniture whenever engaged in these activities. 

Ethel produced drippy, dirty paintings at a time when she was displaying an absorbed 
interest in water, clay, and finger painting. Edward produced dirty paintings at a time when 
he was afraid to experiment with other materials, such as finger paints and clay, which 
might have soiled him; but, as he became freer, clay and finger painting became favorite 
activities, Jill achieved dirty effects in painting during a period when she was playing with 
Sand. She was interested in collecting materials of one kind and another, including stones 
for use as “eggs.” That dirty paintings were a form of release for Jill is suggested by the 


6° Table XXVII indicates parallelism between dotting and functioning on a verbal, intellectu- 
E "CNN uiae sie wie. b “dirty” d “сі NT 
ify distincti е " tings 
70 Цу ; . 61, 76) probably clarify distinction between “dirty” and “clean” pain 
better eens Die verbal definitions. Dirty effects usually have been produced by daubs and 


Smears, . А қ . 
т" See Table XXIX and Interpretive Summary (II, 492-94) for characteristics associated with 


dirty easel paintings. While data and summaries accord with the description here given, they do 
Dot by themselves tell the whole story. Further investigation is obviously needed. 
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fact that her most aggressive day was one not of hitting or snatching but of throwing dirt. 
Jocelyn alternated between very clean and very dirty paintings. Overtly she showed a con- 
sistent aversion to dirt. Like Walter, she had a keen interest in collecting tiny objects, such 
as pebbles or kernels of согп.72 

Our observations have made us wonder whether decorative effects 
might be another sublimated form of the desire to smear or soil. A tendency 
to decorative patterns has been found in children with a history of too 
rigid or too early cleanliness training, who had an overt pattern of neat- 
ness and orderliness, with a frequent tendency toward constipation and 
with a strong interest in collecting tiny objects. Tilly, whose painting and 
crayon products consisted of tight decorative scrolls, particularly exempli- 
fied this constellation. 

Clean paintings have been observed most frequently among children who 
were controlled and adaptive in overt behavior and who seemed to have no 
strong conflicting feelings. These children seemed either to have accepted 
the adaptive pattern because of developmental readiness or to have found 
sufficient satisfaction in complying with external expectancies that they 
responded with apparent willingness to actual pressure. Louise is one of the 
few children who seemed to fit this latter description. Most children at the 
nursery-school level who were under pressure for control acquiesced less 
tranquilly than did Louise. They accepted standards overtly, but their con- 
flicting desires continued to be strong, and they found an indirect “out” 
for them in painting. As Table XXVIII” indicates, many more children 
tended to get dirty rather than clean effects in their easel paintings. 

Children who produced wet or dripping paintings have tended to fall into 
the same two types observed for children with dirty paintings: (а) either 
they have shown a generally immature pattern or reaction, or (b) they 
have found painting to be a release from their too controlled overt be- 
havior.?* 

Individual analyses suggest a parallelism between wet, dripping paintings 
and concern about elimination problems. Edward, Jessica, and Susie each 
reverted to an infantile habit, enuresis, at a time when they were producing 
wet and dripping easel paintings. Gloria produced wet, dripping products 
during a period when she was overtly expressing her interest in elimination 
functions. Philip stopped producing dripping easel paintings around the 
time that the home reported an end to bed-wetting. 

= Among other children, not included above, who produced “dirty” paintings were Brian, 
Phyllis, and Violet. 7 


у 73 Table XXVIII and Interpretive Summary (II, 489-91) indicate characteristics associated 
with clean painting. 


Г 14 Sce Table ХХХ and Interpretive Summary (II, 495-98) for summary of characteristics asso- 
ciated with wet paintings. 
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Among the children who tended to put the paint оп sparsely and with a dry 
brush, we particularly noted: (a) children with a general lack of confidence, 
and an attitude of aimlessness and disinterest; (b) children who were overtly 
assertive but miserly, i.e., they wanted much but gave back little—they 
made a little go a long way.” Arnold, Ardis, Jef, and Veronica all used dry 
strokes, and all were relatively aimless children, uninterested in school activi- 
ties and, apparently, in all their present experiences. Alice and Anita used 


ed to dirty their painting pages with a few 


almost dry brushes and manag 
scattered daubs. Alice's whole behavior seemed one of marked withholding. 
her case. Anita messed up her 


Constipation was an extreme problem in 
painting page, just as she soiled upholstery, with a few well-directed daubs. 


Group data reveal several behavior tendencies in keeping with the character- 
he whole, the data associated with wet and 


istics described above; but, on t assoc 
dry emphasis have not been so telling as have the individual case analyses. 


Further investigation is indicated. E 
One further characteristic that has to do with line and form needs to be 


discussed briefly—namely, the tendency to smear. Observations suggest that 
smearing of paintings may have developmental, as well as general per- 
sonality, implications. Some of the possible meanings are outlined below. 
They cannot be adequately evaluated without further, more refined investi- 
gations,” Individual case data suggest that smearing may result from at 
least three motivating factors: (2) Some children seemed to smear because 
of dissatisfaction with their products; in these situations, the developmental 
Process seems to have been a factor. (b) Other children seemed to 
smear in order to conceal their basic feelings. (0 Still other children in 
the act of smearing seemed to express hostility against the pattern produced 


—and what it represented. 


The first group of children mentioned above smeared their paintings 


during a brief period of time when their general development was showing 
Change in other areas. They seemed to be striving toward a higher level of 
expression than they Were able to produce. Dissatisfaction was evidenced 
by such incidents as the following: 1 » 

For some time George had frequently smeared his painting products. 
Smearing was often accompanied by other signs of dissatisfaction with his 
Work. Once he tore the product from his easel, crumpled it, and threw it 


ive Summary (II, 499—501) indicate tendencies associated with dry 


% Table X XI and Interpret 
Painting strokes. 


"In making a statistical ар 
made between (a) obvious overla 
but not on top of the initial pattern, 
Over the basic pattern. In all cases, 
sidered, 


proach to smearing or pattern overlay, distinctions should be 
y that covers the basic pattern; (b) smearing on the same page 
as in the case of Ruth; and (c) a few random marks scribbled 
accompanying behavior and verbalizations should be con- 
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into the wastebasket. He then proceeded to paint the same pattern over 
again—this time with improvements and without smearing. One day Sally 
made a grimace of displeasure after finishing a painting, smeared it, asked 
for another page, repainted an improved edition, and did not smear it. 
Jay frequently showed disapproval of his painting designs and proceeded 
to smear them. He showed like dissatisfaction with his block and clay 
products and often would approach a teacher with some such plaint as 
- “Make me а car. I can't do it.” 

From our observations it has seemed that within the group who were 
smearing as part of their striving toward higher form level were a number 
of children who smeared as sheer release from tensions created by their sus- 
tained efforts toward control. 

The second group of children tended to smear or cover over their basic 
patterns just as in actual life they tried to cover over their real feelings. They 
included children like Carol, Glen, and many others who were described in 
the various instances of conflict and overlay cited in chapter ii. 

In the third group of children were those already described who in smear- 
ing their constructive patterns were apparently releasing feelings of hostility 
toward other people—frequently brothers or sisters. Among them were 
children like Andy and Jeff, whose covering of their structural designs paral- 
leled their covering-over and resistance to every step of development, es- 
pecially if control and responsibility seemed to be involved. 


CHAPTER IV 
SPACE USAGE AND SPATIAL PATTERN 


consideration. Under ordinary circumstances the children them- 

selves were probably unaware of any limitations except such as 
have been noted when colors that were particularly desired were not im- 
mediately available or when easels were all in use. 

In terms of colors offered, children were quite free to choose those they 
wished to use.(In terms of line and form, they were entirely free to paint as 
they wished. But as regards space; children operated within definite limits. 
They were given paper with a circumscribed surface (17 х 22 inches). Each 
child's paintings defined and offered a permanent record of his reactions to 
the space offered. Our observations lead us to conclude that space usage 
and/or spatial pattern offer certain clear-cut indexes of children's responses 
to external conditions. (“Space usage" refers to amount of space used and 
placement of pattern, while “spatial pattern" refers to method used in 
painting the pattern.) Just as his use of line, form, and color in a variety of 
ways suggests clues to the child's inner life, so does his use of space suggest 
the pattern of his relationship with his environment. 

The painting page may be considered as a sample of the child's sur- 
roundings. His use of it frequently corresponds to his use of his larger en- 
vironment. Our observations have suggested that the following aspects of 
spatial usage and pattern may be significant. 
2-1. Extent of space utilized —(a) Painting beyond the border of the paint- 
ing page, (5) painting spread all over the page, (c) painting within a re- 
Stricted area, and (4) painting proportionate to page. 


П. Space usage with special concern for placement.—(a) Emphasis at top of 
of page, (с) emphasis on placement at right or 


Page, (b) emphasis at bottom : 
left, (4) differential use of right and left, (е) centering, (f) balance of design. 

III. Method in space usage.—(a) Scattered strokes, (6) work spread all over 
the page as a result either of controlled, deliberate stroking or of relatively 
uncontrolled stroking, (¢) working over and over the same area, (4) small 
amount of retracing. 
Certain related aspects of color, line, and form already described will, of 


necessity, be included in this discussion. 
87 


"Ге limitations under which children worked at the easel warrant 
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I. EXTENT OF SPACE UTILIZED 


а) A tendency to paint beyond the border of the painting page has been 
observed in children who have two somewhat different sets of character- 
istics but who have in common an unconcern or disregard for external ex- 


. pectations. Since provision of fixed space within which to work presents ап 


implicit request to stay within a given boundary, it is not surprising that the 
children who disregarded the limits of this boundary tended likewise to disre- 
gard other requests or expectations. 

One group of children who painted beyond the borders of the page 
showed immaturity in a variety of ways. They were still in the manipulative, 
large-muscle stage of development and were, in general, dependent in their 
physical routines. They likewise were inclined to be dependent in social situa- 
tions, to lack confidence and initiative, and to show such infantile behavior 
as distributive attention and random attack on work. As a rule they played 
alone and were likely to be disregarded by the other children.! Their limited 
physical and emotional control was evident. Alvin, Arthur, Gregory, and Henry 
were of this group. 

Quite in contrast to these children who seemed to paint beyond the given 
limits because they lacked established controls were some other children 
who had progressed beyond the manipulative stage but seemed rather of 
some inner necessity to paint over more than the space provided. These 
children were, at the same time, showing overt defiance of authority and 
regulations in other areas. Andy, for instance, went off the painting page 
with scattered all-directional strokes just as he flaunted authority at home 
and at school by running away. He recognized no limits (see Pls. 94-95). 
Anita, like Andy, went out of bounds both in painting and in daily living 
(see Pl. 35). Arline and Jessica were others who frequently failed to stay 
within expected limits in painting as in other areas. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that a large number of children 
who in their way of painting expressed need for more painting space than 
was given them were children regarded by the staff as having need for more 
love than they were getting. They were variously described as neglected 
and/or rejected in their homes. r 

b) Painting spread all over the page is painting which extended over all 
of the given space without necessarily filling the page and without going out 
of bounds. It likewise was observed in children with two different sets of 
characteristics. 

Among some of the children, this painting pattern seemed a reflection of 


1 Table XXXII and Interpretive Summary (II, 502-4) indicate the characteristics (а) о 


those relatively immature and (b) of those relatively aggressive children whose usual pattern 
exceeded the edges of the painting page. 
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ANDY: 3 years, 2 months (left-handed) 


PLATE 94 


irecti teristic of a number of children who 
is d, all-directional strokes were characteris { 
pera н айе attention and were consistently impulsive and uncontrolled. 


PLATE 95 


still below level of real ability. 


or nineteen months later are y 
е and train play. 


| 12-2-39. Painting апа behavi from Andy's large block usag 


Spatial usage and form derive 


JEFF: 3 years, 1 month (ambidextrous) 


PLATE 96 
72-15-37. Like Andy's and Anita's paintings, Jeff’s were made up of short, all-directional 
strokes. All threc children, because of their home situations, lacked incentive to grow up. 
Jeff’s strokes ended weakly, as did his behavior. When other children took his toys, he usual- 
ly whimpered and walked away. Jeff was ambidextrous. He started this painting with his 
left hand and finished it with his right. 
PLATE 97 


4-25-38. Jeff came to school and said: “Му sister died." This was not true, but for the mo- 
ment he wanted to believe it. On that day he more nearly approximated his rcal ability 
than on any other day during that period. 


JEFF —Continued 


PLATE 98 


nting and low form level. 


. 5-8-38. Jeff again reverted to mass pai 


PLATE 99 


ten. Jeff, now five years and four months old, continued to work at a 
Current use of mass techniques with both crayons and paints suggests 
Пу disturbed. 


Spring, 1940, kinderga 
relatively low level. Ct 
that he was still emotiona 


BETTY: 3 years, 11 months 
Prate 100 


70-11-38. This was Betty's characteristic pattern when shc first entered school. Observations 
Suggest that her dotting stems from drives similar to those suggested for Jill (РІ. 62). 
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general immaturity and of large-muscle development. Illustrative behavior 
of this group included “lack of self-control,” “dependent for help on adults,” 
and “inclined to be negative, aggressive, and to have distributive attention."? 
Included in this group for longer or shorter periods were Alvin, Andy, Ardis, 
Arnold, Audrey, Chester, Irving, Fef, Rachel, Thomas, and Veronica. Other aspects 
of these children’s paintings, such as scatter, all-directional work, wavy 
scribbling, no individualized theme or pattern in color, line, or form, also 
Suggest the immaturity factor. 


However, in those cases in which ina 
a factor, work all over the page seems to parallel and to reflect a relatively 


outgoing, assertive, self-reliant personality. This association was particu- 
larly apparent among children who changed during the course of observa- 
tion from shy or repressed to outgoing behavior. In such instances, painting 
patterns repeatedly showed a parallel change from work in a restricted area 
to work all over the page. 
Benjy, who on entrance to sc 
four-year-old, changed within thr 


dequate control can be eliminated as 


hool was described as among the shyest of 
ee months to the opposite extreme. Plates 


78-79 indicate the parallel transition in his work from “painting in a re- 
stricted area” to “painting all over the page.” Albert and Ann, each repressed 
€ven in speech, tended, at first, to paint in restricted, self-defined areas. 
With the advent of freer behavior and freer speech, their paintings and 
crayon drawings changed from restricted linear patterns to more open-mass 
effects. As Albert became freer, he began to paint full-page patterns. Frank, 
Harry, Neil, Peter, Phyllis, and Polly were all similarly observed to spread their 
Work over the painting page as they became more outgoing 1n overt behavior. 

c) Painting and crayoning done in isolated or restricted areas have in 
Beneral—Aand specifically in the cases of Aileen, Ann, Benjy, Harriet, Norman, 
Ralph, and Tilly—paralleled withdrawing, emotionally dependent behavior 
tendencies.‘ Just as these children restricted their use of allotted space on the 
Painting page, so did they tend to circumscribe their other activities. It was 
Not that they lacked ideas or potential initiative but rather that they seemed 
to feel that they must restrain their natural assertive, outgoing аа Тһеу 
held themselves aloof or withdrew themselves from many activities. 


? Table XXXIII and Interpretive Summary (II, 505-7) offer further illustrative characteris- 


е with seeming lack of control. 


tics associated with work all over the page, don ; 
? See igit viii and Interpretive Summary (II, 508-11 ) for characteristics associated with 

Work all dest age when lack of physical control was not an obvious factor. 

as jated with 


“See Table XXXV and Interpretive Summary (II, 512-14) for characteristics assoc 
Work in isolated or restricted masses. : 
rm and filled-page groups suggest this statement, 
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That the restricted painting pattern and the circumscribed overt behavior 
in these children were not always in harmony with their basic drives is il- 
lustrated by an observation on Louise: 

Louise, who ordinarily worked in restricted masses, was, by family intent, a model of 
orderly, polite, “proper” behavior. For purposes of observation, she was taken by herself 
to play in Dr. Hattwick's office. Louise first went to the easel where she painted her usual 
precise pattern with colors carefully kept separate. As she turned to leave the easel, she 
spied a block structure left by another child and said: “Don’t want to step on the blocks. 
How can I get across? Oh, I see.” She carefully skirted the block structure to get to the 
clay table. 

After her clay experience, Louise was obviously freer. She said of the colors which she 
had used separately before: **I can mix these colors if I want to, can’t I? I can come back to- 
morrow and finish, can’t I? Maybe I’d better do it now.” She returned to the easel and 
painted much more freely than before. Her final product consisted of intermingled colors, 
and it expanded over the painting page. When she had completed her painting, Louise 
left the easel. She was talking freely and continuously. She begah to explore all the possi- 
bilities of the room. Finally, she walked toward the blocks which she had so carefully 
skirted before. She now kicked over the block structure and walked over the blocks with the 
remark, “Cause I don’t like these blocks.” 


Not only have we observed that children turned toward more outgoing 
use of space as they became more outgoing in behavior, but we have noted 
that they turned toward more restricted use of space as they became more 
withdrawn in overt behavior. George had experienced a month of notably 
happy interplay and leadership paralleled by a tendency in painting to work 
all over the page. Through force of circumstance he was transferred to an- 
other nursery group, where he failed to establish himself and to gain ac- 
ceptance. He soon “crawled into his shell,” and at the same time his paint- 
ing pattern changed to one of restricted masses. Polly and Margaret likewise 
produced paintings with restricted patterns during periods when they ap- 
peared to be isolated in their groups. 

Even occasional daily experiences have been reflected in restricted paint- 
ing patterns. Archie, isolated one day (4-3-38) for hitting and biting other 
children, painted a restricted mass which was in striking contrast to his 
usual pattern. Alma produced a restricted mass in painting, in contrast to 
her usual all-over-the-page work, on a day (3-2-38) when she was described 
as unhappy and unlike herself. On this day she appeared anxious and with- 
drawn and seemed fearful even of the pet rats which she usually fondled and 
cared for. Aileen has previously been described as reverting to her restricted 
painting pattern during the second year of observation on days of with- 
drawn, aloof, resistant, irritable behavior (see РІ. 5). 


Our observations revealed other associations with work in a restricted 
area that seem worth noting and seem to merit further investigation. We 
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observed that some children who worked in restricted areas achieved their 
effect through outlines or forms which they first made and then filled in. 
Other children worked in a compact mass without making an initial outline. 
We have wondered whether there was an actual or significant difference be- 
tween these two groups of children. An analysis of the children's records 
has led to the conjecture that the presence of the preliminary outlined form 
may differentiate the child who is consciously restricting his own drives 
toward initiative and full self-expression from the child who is more com- 
pletely withdrawn and dependent at both conscious and feeling levels. Our 
observations suggest that the latter group of children may work directly in 
mass without preliminary outline form.’ 

We have observed that children who tended to make restricted forms or 
Outlines, which they then filled in, worked in oval or circular more than in 
Square or angular forms. This is rather to be expected, since both restricted 
mass and circular form suggest withdrawing tendencies. It was also noted 
that children who worked in restricted areas tended to use colors separately 
Ог to overlay them. These three aspects of pattern—namely, restricted 
area, colors used quite separately, and colors overlaid—all reflect withhold- 
ing, restrained, and/or highly controlled personality factors. 

Our observations have also indicated that children who restricted their 
work in easel painting often made comparable patterns when working with 
other media. This was particularly evident in the tendency to use enclosure 
Patterns in block building. George’s block building changed from tracks and 
towers to enclosures during the period when his painting changed from an 
outgoing pattern to work in a restricted area. Ann (see Pls. 51-55), Neil, and 
Ralph each persistently built enclosures with blocks at times that paralleled 


their painting of restricted patterns. 
d) Children described as painting proportionately to page (i.e., who ap- 
okes were so adapted to the size of the 


Parently painted freely, yet whose str! 
ed)? tended to stand out 


Page that they neither ran over nor seemed cramp 
havior. These children were generally well 


as a group for their adaptive Бе 
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worked purposively, and were sought after and popular. At one period 
or another of our observations, Angela, Catherine, Edith, Esther, Gertrude, Hope, 
Shirley, and Thelma illustrated this tendency. 


IL. SPACE USAGE, WITH SPECIAL CONCERN FOR PLACEMENT 


There were not enough children in our study who conspicuously and con- 
sistently placed their painting patterns on one particular part of the page to 
warrant statistical analyses of these tendencies. Individual observations, 
however, suggest various associations that seem worth recording: 

4) Some children observed have shown a pronounced tendency to con- 
centrate most of their painting at the top of the page. In many of these cases 
such factors as physical stature and high personal standards or aspirations 
have seemed involved. Sidney and Victor, both relatively tall boys, seemed, 
on the basis of height alone, to find it easier to work toward the top of the 
painting page. 

Curiously enough, there was a tendency for some of the most undersized 
children also to focus their paintings toward the top of the page. Sadie, one 
of the smallest children in her group, was accustomed to emphasize the top 
of the page, even though she had to climb on a chair to achieve her purpose. 
Archie’s small stature and his strong drive to be big have already been illus- 
trated and discussed (Pls. 13-17). Archie’s kindergarten paintings and draw- 
ings almost invariably showed one or more indications of being weighted 
toward the top, e.g., flag flying in the sky, smokestacks and smoke streaming 
across the sky. Will, the smallest child in his group, characteristically 
painted at the top of the page. One day he said to a child painting near 
him: “І paint here [upper half], you paint here [lower half].” Walter, а 
show-off, tended to emphasize the top of his painting page, much as he 
called attention to the top of his head by carrying blocks on it and asking 
people to look at him, 

Among some other children, emphasis on the top of the painting page 
tended to parallel and perhaps reflect high standards and high aspirations 
in other than physical areas. Barbara, Carol, Elinor, Freda, Peter, Rita, 
Ronny, Sally, Sandy, and Thelma were motivated by high standards, and each 
showed a tendency to emphasize the top of the painting page. 

5) Only four children were observed who painted Pronouncedly at the 
bottom of the page. Two of them, and a third who used a base line in 
crayoning, were distinguished by the fact that they were among the most 
stable, most “firmly rooted” children observed. A conjecture as to the pos- 
sible relatedness between these factors is offered as а possibility for future 


10 Table XXXVI and Interpretive Summary (II, 515-17) outline charac 
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exploration. Ross characteristically emphasized the bottom of the page. He 
was outstanding in his group for his highly stable, constructive tendencies. 
Stella characteristically worked from the bottom up. She likewise stood out 
for her stable, calm, placid disposition. Emphasis on the bottom of the page 
was also observed in the paintings of Rowena and Henry. For neither of them 
do the foregoing associations exist, nor are there any other associations 
which clarify this tendency in these particular children. 

c) Of particular interest are the possible associations between aspects of 
personality and the differential use of left and right sides of the painting page. 
The part which actual handedness has in the tendency to emphasize the 
one or the other side of the page,is not clear. Harvey, Neil, and Steven, all left 
handed at the easel, tended to emphasize the left half of the painting page. 
But Fill and Mac, who also were inclined to emphasize the left half of the 
painting page, painted with their right hands. 

In some children the side of the page emphasized has seemed to depend 
on the side of the easel first approached on the given day. Shyness seemed a 


factor in these instances. 

Phyllis usually started painting from whichever side she approached the easel, and her 
final products showed an emphasis on the side on which she had started to paint. Phyllis was 
overtly shy. Her hesitancy in making a proportionate use of all the page suggested bres 
Serve in usage of space which paralleled her reserve in other experiences. Louise, like Phyllis, 
tended to take a one-sided stance at the easel and to emphasize the side on which she stood. 
Like Phyllis, Louise was at this time overtly shy in the group. For example, although in- 
terested in the costumes, she did not dare approach the costume chest until the other chil- 


dren were playing elsewhere in the room. 


d) Our observations suggest that it is probably less the side of the page 
emphasized than it is the differential treatment of the left and right sides of 
the painting page which holds valuable clues for study of personality. 

'The work of many children suggests that the left- and right-hand sides of 
the painting page may be used differently to reflect a conflict between 
basic personal drives and overt behavior. Some children apparently use dif- 
ferential treatment of the two sides of the paper as other children use color 
overlay. One hypothesis which seemed to warrant exploring was that chil- 
dren tended to use the side of the painting page corresponding to the 
dominant hand to reflect overt behavior, while they used the opposite side 
to reflect their repressed feelings. (With some interest one recalls the old 
maxim, “Don’t let your right hand know what your left hand is doing.") 

Elinor did not use the left- and right-hand sides of her page differentially, but she did 
use the left and right hands for different techniques in ways that accord with the foregoin 
hypothesis. Elinor was left handed. She tended to use her left hand to draw at a high. 


representative level. Drawing = Elinor was a learned response, taught by her mother. 
Elinor consistently used her right hand to erase or smear her representations. Elinor’s 
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history reveals an overtly controlled child with repressed desires to play with boys and to 
participate in other activities not in keeping with her mother's plan of life for Elinor. A 


follow-up Rorschach described Elinor as “not overtly destructive but has an underlying 
destructive tendency.” 


Ronny, a left-handed child, produced paintings in which the left half—his dominant side 
—was characterized by clean blue strokes in keeping with his overt behavior, while the 
right half—his subordinate side—was characterized by dirty-brown strokes in keeping with 
his more repressed interests. 


Barry has already been described in relation to his tendency to overlay blue on top of 
warmer colors, paralleled by a conscious drive toward control (I, 25-26). In his differentiated 
left-right pictures, it will be remembered that Barry used blue on the right—his dominant 
side—red on the left. Similar relationships were noted in kindergarten products of Esther 
and Aileen at periods when they were overtly striving for control. р 

Andy, Jeff, and Phoebe have already been described as children who were still functioning 
at an impulsive level that was below their age and their true ability. These children tended 
to overlay their structuralized, higher-level painting. They also were likely to make differ- 
entiations between mass (expressive of impulsive reactions and their overt behavior pattern) 
and line (expressive of controlled, channelized tendencies). Jeff and Phoebe, both right 
handed, placed mass on the dominant right side, in keeping with their overt impulsive 


reactions. Andy, left handed, placed mass on his dominant left side—also in keeping with his 
impulsive overt behavior. 


Several children previously described in our summary of verticals and 


circles used the vertical and circular themes in differentiated left-right 
patterns that paralleled other indexes of 


boy-girl or of assertive-submissive 
conflicts. 


Our observations have further suggested, as in the case of Ri/a, that on 
these differentiated left-right patterns the pattern corresponding to the 
dominant hand is not always the pattern which reflects overt behavior. 
Here, as in €very aspect of children's paintings, our generalizations meet 
with many exceptions, variations, and modifications. 

е) Centering on the painting page has been observed in sufficient children 
to make possible group comparisons. Comparisons have indicated that the 
children who centered their designs were likely to be more self-directed, 
more self-centered, but, withal, to show more affectionate and mo: 
tive behavior than the children who placed their designs off cente 

Alma, quiet, self-reliant, extraordinarily well established in her relations to others as 


well as to herself, showed a Persistent centering of her painting pattern, which was paralleled 
by balance and Proportion in all areas of her living. 


re adap- 
г. 


Gloria showed marked tendency toward centered painting during а Period when her 
dramatic play quite consistently showed a self-centered theme (she was the Sick baby). 
At this time she modeled "Little house, me inside," with clay; and With crayons she pro- 


1 See Table XLV and Interpretive Summary (11, 541 


~43) for behavior associated with centered 
and off-center work. 


KENNETH: 4 years, 9 months 


Рілте 102 


Spring, 1039. Kenneth, suffering from a spastic condition of the left arm, showed extraordi- 
nary will to obtain balance in painting, crayoning, and block building. 


KENNETH —Continued 


E 


PLATE 102 


е 


As we note small block inserted near top, we realize that great effort must have been made 
to secure balance for the blocks above. 
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duced concentric circles representing the family constellation with herself in the center. 
Centeredness and self-centeredness were observable in all areas at the same time. 


Ann and Arline each characteristically centered her painting pattern. By force of circum- 
stances each of the children had become self-centered and to a considerable degree self- 
directed. Neither one, however, could have been described as having made a satisfactory 
adaptation to children, adults, or environment. These exceptions accentuate the danger 
of generalizing from a single aspect of painting. 


f) Balance has seemed the outstanding quality in the painting of some 
children. Often these children have been observed to make a stroke on one 
portion of the page, to stand back, survey their work, and then make a 
balancing stroke on the opposite side of the page. 


Balance of design has been observed in the work of several well-balanced 
children who seemed to be making thoroughly adequate adjustments, as, 
for example, А/та and Kit. But it has also been observed and has seemed to 


be a more consciously worked-for characteristic in the paintings and other 


creative media of some of the children who were least well adjusted but who 
Were striving for adjustment, balance, and acceptance.” 

Kenneth was the least-liked boy in his group. He was pathetically eager for social contacts, 
but a spastic condition caused so much bungling and such frequent hurting or annoying 
of other children in his efforts to establish contacts that the children avoided him and even 


ganged up against him. Their attitude seemed only to heighten Kenneth’s desire to play 
With them. In crayoning, in block work, and in painting, Kenneth showed an extraordinary 
will to create balance in design and building (Pl. 102). This strong desire for balance seems 
to have been a compensatory drive that expressed his will to have balance despite the lack of 
it in his own physical makeup. His drive for balance and harmony in human relationships 
seemed comparable to his drive for balance through material media. 

Floyd was another poorly co-ordinated child, who was likewise eager for social relation- 
Ships and relatively unsuccessful in establishing them. Like Kenneth, Floyd showed keen con- 
cern for balance in his painting, crayoning, and other creative work. Striking in his products 


Was the occurrence of drawings in which one half was the mirror-image of the other half. 


Ann, with no obvious physical defect, had strikingly poor social relationships despite her 
Strong desire for contacts with other children. She showed much concern with balance and 
Was frequently observed to appraise her painting and then to add balancing strokes to 


What she had previously painted. 

Sally, one of the moodiest, most ambivalent children observed, so far as social relations 
Were concerned, showed a pronounced focus on need for balance. This emphasis decreased 
during intervals when Sally’s social relationships were most improved. 


Jessica, when she first expressed a friendly, rather than an aggressive or hostile, attitude 
toward others, showed ® papali н attaining balance both in her painting and on 
they largetontdo e puo a This concern for balance was especially pronounced 
during the pedi yaen jc e revealing her desire for social give-and-take with the 
query, “Will you play with me? қ 
18 See Table XLVI and Interpretive Summary (II, 544-46) for tendencies associated with bal- 


ancing of work on eascl-painting page. 
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Sandy, another rather moody girl, showed a strong interest in achieving balance on = 
painting page, on walking and incline boards, and in “weighing the right and wrong o! 
things." At the time when all this was particularly noticeable, Sandy was obviously striving 
for social and emotional equilibrium. 


The foregoing would seem to indicate that striving for balance in creative 
media often parallels striving for personal adjustment. This accords with 
Murray’s statement that "bodily and emotional coordination are probably 
related to some degree.?!* Such relationship is suggested not only by he 
examples cited but also by our previous observations on line and ѓогт.! 


III. METHOD IN SPACE USAGE 


Space usage has been discussed in terms of color, line, form, and place- 
ment of design. Various other aspects that have to do with method of strok- 


ing, such as (a) scattered strokes, (5) filling a page, (c) working over and 
‘over the same area, and (2) small 


sideration. 
а) Scattered strokes usuall 


stood out as a group for their less controlled, less mature, more assertive, 


factors led to the painting patterns, 
Scattered strokes characterized the 
Thomas, and Veronica whi 


tion in all activities and areas, 16 


Less persistent and extreme use of scattered strokes characterized the 
paintings of several children as they made the transition from back-and- 
forth swing strokes to controlled and directed use of line. Scattered strokes 
in these cases seemed to reflect a stage of development as children experi- 
mented and teased out their first separate controlled lines. 

Scattered lines that were apparently deliberately made were also ob- 
Served in the work of several other children. In these cases they often 
Were paralleled by deliberate aggressions in overt behavior: Anita and 
Bruce each used deliberately scattered strokes in painting at the times that 


they were making aggressive attacks on other people and on their pos- 


13 See Henry A, Murray et al., Explorations in Personality (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938), pp. 732-35. 

M See I, chap. iii. 

1 See Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII and Interpretive Summaries (II, 518 
teristics associated with scattered strokes. 

16 See I, 108 ff., and Pls. 94-99, 


-22) for charac- 
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sessions. Relatively deliberate scatter has been observed in the work of some 
children who were overtly repressing desires to dab and smear and who were 
finding an outlet for their feelings in easel painting (illustrative is Rita's 
painting, Pls. 47—50). 

In several children, parallel tendencies to scatter and dot were observed. 
As already noted, dotting as well as scatter may reflect overtly expressed 
desires to smear. 

b) As with various other aspects of space usage, our observations suggest 
that if full-page painting is to be correctly understood and interpreted, we 
must know to what extent the factors of control and/or deliberate intent 
entered into the making of the final product." 

Consideration of our quantitative data indicates the need to distinguish 
between children whose all-over-the-page work seemed the result of rela- 
tively uncontrolled putting-on of strokes and children whose all-over-the- 
Page work seemed the result of deliberate; controlled action. 

For the children whose painting all over the page seemed a by-product 
of inadequate control, the whole behavior pattern was one of immaturity. 
They evidenced such tendencies as aggressiveness, attention-secking, asking 
for unnecessary help, and were likely to be dependent in routines and to 
lack self-control.! The children who filled the page with deliberate, con- 
trolled stroking showed none of this immature behavior but stood out as a 
8roup for their outgoing, self-reliant, assertive actions and their highly adap- 
tive behavior.1? с 

For many of the children who were inclined to fill the page, page-filling 
Seemed but a secondary interest. Loretta, Patty, Ruby, Sara, and Stella tended 
s, but their major interest seemed to be in ex- 


to produce full-page paintings, Dut © НІНЕ 
Perimenting with and in intermingling colors. The paintings of these chil- 


dren were often characterized by multicolored effects and showed no rigid- 
ity in pattern and no set form. These children tended overtly to be self- 
aerie and to show warmth of personality. Both in painting and in overt 
behavior they seemed to be expressing freely their personal desires to cope 
With their environment. Robert filled his pages with long, deliberately placed 


verticals, His way of painting suggested an aggression against given circum- 


17 Such consideration has not been necessary in the discussion of color, line, and form, for chil- 
f these tended in itself to be an index of degree of control. However, 


dren’s treatment of cach 0! СӨР m 
Without supplementary evidence, many aspe of space usage do not indicate degree of control 


Or deliberate intent. А 

18 See Table XXXIII and Interpretive Summary (II, 508-11) for characteristics associated 
With work all over the page when lack of physical control was not an obvious factor. 

19 See Table XXXIV and Interpretive Summary (II, 515-17) for characteristic differences 
between children who worked in restricted masses (controlled) and those others who worked al 
Over the page. 
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stances. In overt behavior, particularly in dramatic-play activities, he like- 
wise tended to make bold attacks upon the very objects of which he was 
most fearful. Glen filled his pages with strong, red, vertical strokes and 
seemed, like Robert, to be expressing aggressions. Glen, however, as already 
related, did not carry this aggressive attack over into overt behavior. 

Arline, Carol, Erwin, Jessica, and Percy and several other children who did 
not ordinarily do so were noted on occasions to produce full-page paintings 
when their painting activity was accompanied by social interplay and when 
interest in the painting itself was apparently secondary. The fact that Albert 
and Ann turned to full-page painting during periods of freer and more as- 
sertive overt reactions further suggests, as do the foregoing examples, that 
there may bea parallelism between full-page tendencies and outgoing drives 
or behavior. 

In contrast to the children described above are those whose primary and 
deliberate intent, when painting, seemed to be to fill the painting page. It 
was among these children that the painting pattern was frequently paralleled 
by highly adaptive tendencies in other areas. Bee, Carol, Elaine? and Hilda аге 
illustrative of the tendency to paint with a definite concern about filling the 
page. These children approached their page-filling in а methodical, sys- 
tematic way. Production of latticework, which was then filled in—or border- 
ing the edge of the page before filling in—was a frequent tendency. These 
children were inclined to be unassertive so far as expressing their personal 
desires was concerned. They seemed to have identified themselves with the 
standards and expectancies given or imposed on them—standards and ex- 
pectancies which, in general, were above their level of readiness and under- 
standing. While these children may have had self-assertive drives, such 
drives often appeared to be blocked off or overlaid by a greater desire to 
conform. Accordingly, overt behavior was characterized either by lack of 
imagination and initiative or by bossy, dictatorial attempts to get other 
children to live up to the adult-imposed patterns.?! 

Our observations have revealed several painting tendencies which seem 
to be more frequently associated with page-filling than are others, Page- 
filling was done, for the most part, with vertical and horizontal strokes or 


20 While Elaine’s Paintings seem to differ from those of the other children in that they ex- 
Pressed more emotional content, they fit the general description of pages methodically filled by 


deliberate intent and paralleled by a strong tendency toward adaptive behavior, 

? Page-filling by children who lacked imagination was sufficiently striking so that we tried 
to imagine ourselves in the given child’s place. We wondered whether the child guided by over- . 
high external standards approached the painting pages feeling that he must make the most 
of the allotted space, and he accordingly filled it; or was it that the youngster accustomed to 
being told just what to do could think of nothing more imaginative than to fill the given space? 
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with diagonal or wavy swing strokes.” No tendency for page-fillers to work 
in circular strokes was observed. Since verticals and horizontals, like page- 
filling, tend to reflect high standards and assertive outgoing drives, per- 
haps it was to be expected that pages would be filled with these rather than 
with circular strokes. 

Some children, and particularly Bee, were observed changing from page- 
filling to an interest in abstract, all-over-the-page designs.” Full-page paint- 
ings were also characteristic of Stella, who showed a strong parallel interest 
in design with other media. She spent much time making designs with color 
cubes and also with hammer, nails, and wooden pegs. Stella’s mother made 
beautiful embroidered pieces. Her father was a tailor. Was Stella’s interest 
in design perhaps a by-product of their way of life? 

Another curious association with page-fillers is the fact that the most pro- 
nounced page-fillers were among the heaviest, stockiest children observed.?* 
We note this fact but have no comments to make on it. 

с) Working over and over ће same arca, another method of using space, 
was likely to parallel strong emotional focus. Children who worked in this 
way as a group tended to be self-controlled, repressed, withdrawing, fearful, 
and emotionally dependent.” 

Working over and over the same area may be thought of as shading, a 
tendency which Lówenfeld^ and others have related to muscular tensions 
and intensified feelings. Children, according to these authors, shade the 
Parts of their paintings that are to them important and/or emotionally 
Weighted. Working over and over the same arca in young children's paint- 
Ings seems to have the same connotations. Ann, Aileen, Edward, Elaine, and 
Norman, all of them expressing emotional problems through easel painting, 
tended at those times when they were most disturbed to work over and over 
the same area as one feature of their persistent painting patterns. All showed 
à parallel tendency in overt behavior to cling to certain given activities for 
long periods, performing related actions over and over as though they could 
never become sufficiently satisfied, or at least satisfied enough to leave what 


they were doing. 

s AND pine Шу ане Ruby achieved full-page results with vertical and horizontal 
Strokes, 

забара ына Pie НЕ o 

?: Illustrative of this trend аге Carol, Elaine, Hilda, Ruby, and Stella. 


2'Of the 66 children wh 
restricted mass technique; 
Showed smearing, 58 showed h 
26 Viktor Lówenfeld, The Nature of Creative Activity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939), 


“Рр. 25, 88, 105. 


o consistently worked over and over the same area: 22 also'showed a 
26 showed a strong repetitive pattern, 32 showed form-filling, 56 
сауу strokes, and 52 showed overlay. 
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d) In contrast to the foregoing, the children who did little retracing 
showed relatively self-confident, outgoing, adaptive behavior. They were 
inclined to be friendly with adults and children, to show initiative in play, 
to have many interests, and to be sought after and popular.? 

As we consider our discussion of space usage, we realize that we perhaps 
have raised more questions than we have answered adequately. Our evi- 
dence on certain aspects of space usage has yielded only a group of observa- 
tions that seemed to have some coherence. We have put them in the record 
with the hope that they may stimulate further investigation. In any proper 
treatment of the subject, each aspect of space should be considered in as- 
sociation with each of the aspects of color, line, and form previously dis- 
cussed. It is only as all aspects are analyzed—first separately and then as 


part of the total pattern—that they can assume their proportionate sig- 
nificance. 


27 See Table XLIV and Interpretive Summary (II, 538-40) for characteristics associated with 
little retracing. 


CHAPTER V 


TRENDS IN YOUNG CHILDREN'S PAINTINGS PRESENTED 
AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


we must view them in relation to the paintings of other children of 
the same age. In the course of our discussion of color, line, and form we 
have interpolated known facts on child development as well as certain ob- 
servations that have been made in connection with this study. At this point 
we should like to offer a somewhat more systematic presentation of painting 
trends against a background of child development, because we believe that 
It will clarify the total picture which we are attempting to give. 
The small number of children at each age level prevents our offering 
Normative material. We believe; however, that the consistency of trends and 


the coherence of the picture which the data present justify the interpreta- 


tions that we offer and that, notwithstanding gaps and limitations, future 
Normative studies will be facilitated by the findings here presented. 

We wish to stress the fact that it is trends more than specific figures with 
which the discussion in this chapter will concern itself. Our material may 
differ from usual age data and our trends may be placed at somewhat higher 
age levels than are ordinarily given, but it should be kept in mind that we 
are dealing with characteristic patterns rather than with the actual dates 
Of first appearance of any given tendencies. 

In keeping with the age limits of the present study, this discussion will 
deal primarily with developmental trends between eighteen months and 
five years of age. Only such other data from earlier and later years as will 
add perspective to the nursery-school years will be incorporated. 


I WE are to get a true picture of the significance of children's paintings, 


VELOPMENTAL PICTURE BETWEEN TWO 
AND FIVE YEARS OF AGE 

During the span of their lives between eighteen months and five years 
children are in the process of making a striking transition bothintheirinner 
drives and in their overt behavior. 

At eighteen months children primarily do the things they feel like doing, 
regardless of what other people wish or think. They are likely to be con- 
tinuously active, impulsive, and self-centered. In contrast, the four- or five- 
year-old is beginning to do those things which other people approve and 


GENERAL DE 


1 See Aims and Method, I, 169 ff. 
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expect; he is attempting to control his impulses in order to behave in socially 
acceptable ways. 

While children are in the process of making the swing from impulsive 
toward reasoned responses and behavior, they are making a parallel shift 
from purely subjective self-centered interests to relatively objective concern 
for people and the world about them. 

These changes take place gradually throughout the nursery-school years. 
During this period, as throughout life, dominance of interest shifts con- 
tinuously from subjective to objective and back again. In the early years, as 
later on, there is frequent overlap between subjective and objective interests 
and attitudes. 

At two the child is but a shade removed from the impulsive, self -centered 
being he was at eighteen months. At three he still tends to be impulsive and 
self-expressive rather than controlled and adaptive. Around three, children 
are likely to be more naturally self-expressive than at either earlier or later 
periods of their lives. By the time they are three they have mastered certain 
basic motor processes so that focus on process is no longer necessary, and 
they have, accordingly, more energy with which to give vent to the many 
active impulses that drive for expression. In addition to their having more 
energy automatically freed for a variety of uses, a majority of three-year- 
olds arc relatively unimpeded by the outward forms which are bound to cur- 
tail responses later in life. 

The present study was oriented and initiated around this hypothesis as 
to the general developmental trends between two and five years of age. The 
following data on age and characteristic responses, particularly as these аге 


related to usage of paints and other media, accord with the generalized pic- 
ture given above. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN PREFERENCE FOR MATERIALS 


Our age data on preference have indicated that easel paints were рге- 
ferred beyond all other materials studied at the age of three and three and 
a half. Easel paints were a close second to dramatic play for children at the 
age of four and four and a half. Blocks and crayons exceeded easel paints as 
a preference at the age of five.? 

These findings indicate that easel paints—the medium most directly as- 


? See Table LIITA (II, 569). In our nursery schools we also found that the easel was preferred 
by the three-year-old groups more than by the four-year-old groups. Preference for the easel after 
the age of four tended to be associated with factors other than development, Such as a lack of 
previous opportunities to paint or need for expression of feelings not finding an adequate outlct 
in more overt behavior. On this point see Table 11118 at, 572). See also Dorothy Van Alstyne, 
Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of Preschool Children (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932). This study grew out of an exploratory study made by Rose H. Alschuler, 
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sociated with expression of feelings?—were preferred at the age when chil- 
dren tend most freely to be expressing themselves. Blocks and crayons— 
media more closely allied to reasoned, controlled behavior and to a realistic 
interest in the outside world‘—gained in preference as children moved 
toward a more controlled, externalized, and/or objective phase of their 
development. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN USE OF COLOR VERSUS FORM 


; was emphasized far more than form 


Our data have shown that colo г 
throughout the nursery-school years. Since color is the medium through 


Which feelings are predominantly expressed,? we should expect it to be 
favored during children's most highly impulsive, self-expressive period of de- 
velopment. Similarly, we should expect form, the medium of expression 
more closely allied with controlled and reasoned responses, to receive in- 
creasing emphasis as children move toward more controlled and adaptive 
Ways of operating. . А 

Our age data have shown а pronounced increase in color interest between 
the.ages of three and three and a half. It is during this period that most 
Children, having pretty well mastered the elementary processes of handling 
materials, find that focus on the mere process of painting (i.e., the back- 
and-forth swing of the brush across the painting page) no longer satisfies 
them. For many children the great urge to express their varieties of feeling 
then begins to find ready outlet through use of color. Color usage as a form 
of self-expression takes а definite upswing during this period.” 

Form emphasis in our data has shown the greatest increase between the 
ages of four and four and à half. It is during this period that the influence of 
the environment is becoming more defined; that realistic, constructive inter- 
ests are showing increased vitality; and that, at the same time, form usage 
(the clearest index that we have of reasoned and controlled drives) may be 
Considered as coming into its own 25 one aspect of the whole developmental 
trend toward control. 

Our age data have shown that color tended to be more often emphasized 
by girls than by boys. Since girls tend toward more free expression of emo- 
tions than do boys? their greater focus on color is not surprising. 

See T, chap. vi 5 See Table LIII (II, 569-72). 


* See I, 129 ff. and 134 ff. 

? Data also revealed a second increase in color emphasis between four and four and a half. 
S ase analyses suggest that previous lack of opportunity to paint, plus need for expression of feel- 
1165 not permissible in more overt behavior, are probably more significant factors in this trend 
than is age per se. 

* Sce Table LIIID (II, 572). 


6 See I, chap. ii. 


9 Sec I, 15, n. 2. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN COLOR PREFERENCE 


Children's color preferences undergo a definite change between two and 
five years of age. Change in preference is particularly marked in so far as 
red and blue are concerned. While our data do not show a consistent trend 
at each half-year level studied between ages three and five, they do show a 
decreased preference for red and an increased preference for blue at four 
and a half and five as compared with three years of age.!? They likewise 
show a decrease in the use of warm colors in general and an increase ІП 
emphasis on cold colors in general between the ages of three and five. The 
period of greatest transition from warm to cold emphasis tends to be be- 
tween three and three and a half—a period already described as nodal in 
the transition from emotional to controlled behavior. 

As extensive study by Staples" is in keeping with these trends. Among the 
one hundred and eighteen children ranging in age from five and a half 
to twenty-four months who were given the task of reaching for colored 
disks, red was the outstanding preference, with yellow second and blue and 
green next in order. Among fifty nursery-school children, ages two and a 
half to five years, red was still preferred, but the difference between red, 
green, and blue was slight. In Staples’ study, as in ours, a transition was 
indicated. Among one hundred grade children, ages seven to twelve years, 
Staples found that blue was the preferred color. Among one hundred college 
students blue was likewise preferred, with other colors ranging in the follow- 
ing order: green, red, and yellow. Staples emphasized the fact that the two 
colors most liked by adults—blue and green—were those least liked by 
infants. 

These trends are in keeping with our color findings as previously out- 
lined. Free emphasis on red was found, in general, to parallel such strong 
outgoing emotions as characterize the early years, а period already de- 
scribed as the primarily impulsive stage of development. In contrast to the 
use of red, emphasis on blue was found to parallel just such attempts at con- 
trol as tend to occur repeatedly during the latter part of the nursery years. 

Тһе findings which we have described for blue also held in our data, in 


general, for green. Children showed an increased interest in green with in- 
crease in age.!? 


19 See Table LIIIA (II, 569). 


1 Ruth Staples, “The Responses of Infants to Color,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XV 
(1932), 119-41; also Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 4 (April, 1931), 297-308, 

12 Green makes its sharpest increase in emphasis between four and a half and five, and red 
makes its greatest drop at the same time. Since these two colors are complementary in a physical 
sense as well as in terms of feeling quality, the parallel changes in opposite directions accord with 
expectancies. Just why the change occurred at four and a half instead of at three and a half or four 
is a matter of conjecture. It should not be interpreted without consideration of the fact that our 
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Our findings for yellow do not indicate a like parallelism with red. Yel- 
low tended to show its greatest emphasis around the age of three and a half, 
the nodal period, when blue also showed a temporary peak. 

Personality datà give a clue to the possible significance of this peak in the 
use of yellow and blue. Blue usage often expresses or symbolizes the learned 
responses, whereas yellow is used frequently when the more infantile drives 
continue to be present. The nodal period (when blue and yellow are most 
used) is one of marked ambivalence and of frequent conflict between the 
desire to be grown up and the strong inclination to remain infantile. The 
Peak usage of blue and yellow during this period would seem to reflect this 
conflict! 

Interest in mixing colors or in using a variety of colors has been observed 
to increase with абе.!* Such increased interest in complexity of color usage 
Would seem an expected complement of the increased differentiations in 
Intellectual concepts and in the emotional and visual experiences that come 
With age. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN COLOR PLACEMENT 

If, on the basis of preceding generalizations, one were to speculate on 
children’s placement of color, one might expect children’s responses te be 
about as they are: А 3 

а) In the impulsive stage of unbounded interest in self-expression, chil- 
dren are more concerned with sheer use of color than with any particular 
Placement of it especially as careful or conscious placement implies a degree 
9f control not ordinarily found during this period. Use of single colors or 
indiscriminate mixing and mingling of colors may be expected to predomi- 
Nate during the impulsive stage of development. 

6) In the transition period from impulsive to controlled behavior an in- 
Creasing interest in color placement may be expected. Some exaggerated at- 
tempts at control, as, for example, an occasional tendency toward careful 
Separate placement of color, may be expected to appear at this time. 

¢) Controlled behavior having to a large extent been attained, the rather 
rigid attempts to express control as suggested by separate placement are now 
Often replaced by freer usage, as seen in intermingling or purposive mixing 
9f colors, 

Although our data are indecisive in regard to indiscriminate mixing, they 


a, 
age data deal with persistent tendencies and not initial occurrences. Specific age listings may be 
Misleading, inasmuch as all developmental changes involve a range of time and not an invariable 
Xed point. Most of our age data give fairly clear-cut contrasts between the ages of three and five, 
With considerable variability between these ages. They suggest that transition is continuous 
9ughout the period. 


Ч Sce Table LIIIA (II, 569). 14 See ibid. 
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do indicate a period of emphasis on separate placement around four and a 
half years of age, followed by a period of emphasis on intermingling at four 
and a half and five. The data bring out an additional tendency not sug- 
gested above—a high incidence of overlay prior to five years of age. 
Observations, already documented, have indicated that overlay tends to 
reflect repression and inadequate adjustment. The relatively high incidence 
of overlay in our data among children under five years of age seems to indi- 
cate that many of the children were not making an easy transition from im- 
pulsive to adaptive, reasoned behavior. Environmental pressures undoubt- 
edly played a role, Perhaps such conflicts during the transition from impul- 
sive to reasoned behavior are altogether usual and inevitable. 
Oward control—a tendency quite frequent in the homes of the 
children whom we studied (39 per cent of the children came from homes 
that offered evidence of overhigh demands)—might be considered one ex- 
ternal factor which would contribute to overlay, but our statistics do not 
bear out this possibility.'? The conflicts reflected by consistent overlay have 
apparently been too highly individual and too varied to have been caught 
in our statistical analyses," 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN CHILDREN’S USE OF LINE AND FORM 
Development in use of line and form may perhaps be most readily 
thought of as progression through the following stages: 
a) The stage of scribbling. This occurs during the period generally 
identified as one of manipulation. 


5) The stage of first experimentation with line and form. This stage may be 
identified with the first faint beginnin 


and materials at this period. 


c) The stage of representation. This Stage is characterized by deliberate at- 
tempts at reproduction. Recognizable forms are produced. This period par- 
allels increased Capacity for organization of ideas and activities in all areas. 

Fuller discussion of these trends follows (for illustration see Pls. 103-9). 

SCRIBBLING 

Scribbling is the first reaction of the infant when he is able to apply а 
drawing pencil, crayon, or brush to paper. Eng?’ reports it as Occurring in 
her niece at five months of age. It remains the most frequent mode of ex- 
pression in the drawing or painting medium up to the age of two.19 

16 Compare tables on overlay and on separate placement (Tables X and XI) [II, 421, 426]). 


16 General tendencies associated with overlay are described in chap. ii (I, 15 ff.), 


Ча Eng, The Psychology of Children's Drawings: From the First Stroke to the Colored Drawing 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1931). 


18 Barbara Biber, From Lines to Drawing (New York: 69 Banks Street, 1930). 


Rhythmic back-and-forth swing is usual among two-year-olds standing at an easel. 


= 


Prate 103 


Two right-handed children paint typical diagonal swing. The rhythmic back-and-forth 
strokes go from lower left to upper right. 


Plate 104 


handed child swings his strokes from lower right to upper left. 


A lcft- 


Two-year-old children sitting at a table are more likely to draw horizontal masses of wavy, 
scribbling lines. 
) 
, 
* 
e % 
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, 
ы 
7 
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Krótsch has defined scribbling as the stage before causal connection can 
be deliberately established between the impulse to movement and the line 
that follows.!? Eng seems to have extended the term to include more con- 
scious experimentation with line and form. She said: 


Wavy scribbling is in the first period the fundamental form of a child's drawing. Circular 
scribbling shows a higher form of development . - » » > then zig-zag lines, angles, crosses, straight 
lines and other single lines and forms. .... This latter kind of scribble requires shorter, more 
differentiated and better adapted movements, а greater capacity of understanding, dis- 
tinguishing and separating lines and forms, more numerous mental pictures, better memory, 


greater combination of will impulse. ... - 


Krótsch, like-Eng, seems to have applied the term “scribbling” to experi- 
mental, as well as to involuntary, strokes. According to Krótsch,? the first 
strokes are rhythmical movements, which are in a sense undifferentiated 
and uncontrolled. Gradually the child begins to appreciate that there is а 
relation between the conscious experience of muscular movement and the 
strokes on the paper. After that he continues to go through the process more 
and more consciously until, having observed the relationship over and over 


again, he discovers the causal interdependence of movement and effect. It 


is now, according to Krótsch, that scribbling proper begins. The movement 
which at first involved “broad and simple impulses” becomes more differ- 
entiated with “shorter and multiple impulses . - - - forms are at first made 


in almost straight lines and finally, in spirals.” 
We have found it desirable to limit the term “scribbling” to that stage of 


relatively involuntary movement when one cannot establish a causal con- 
nection between impulse and line. We have observed, like Eng, that this 
earliest scribbling seems, at least in nursery-school groups in which easels 
are used, to take the form of arhythmic back-and-forth swing resulting ina 
single mass. In this stage We have noted that even the direction tends to be 


predictable. If the arm is horizontal to the page (as is usual in the standing 


Position at the easel), the swing tends to be in a diagonal, slightly curved 


direction.?? When produced by the left hand, the swing is from lower right 


to upper left. When produced by the right hand, the swing is from lower 


left to upper right. When the arm rests on the paper (as when the child sits 


1? үү, Krótsch, Rhythmus und Form in der freien Kinderziehung (Leipzig: A. Haase, 1917). Re- 
Ported by Viktor Lówenfeld in The Nature of Creative Activity (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1939), pp. 17-19, 134; also by Eng, op. cit. 


20 Eng, op. cit., pp. 4 and 104-5: 21 Krétsch, op. cit. 


we have found that curves preceded straight strokes. Harms has 
hich a child with eye strain, who was apparently slipping back to 
a less differentiated stage of vision, got the impression that objects had circular rather than angular 
form (see Ernst Harms, “Child Art as an Aid in the Diagnosis of Juvenile Neuroses," American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry, ХІ, No- 2 [April, 1941], 191-209). 


22 Throughout development, 
reported an interesting case in W 
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at a table and sometimes when he sits at the easel), the swing tends to take 
а horizontal rather than a diagonal direction (Pls. 103-5). 

We have noticed one deviation from this rhythmic back-and-forth swing 
in the early stage of drawing that may represent a stage earlier than the 
rhythmic swing but one which ordinarily appears so early in the normal 
developmental scale that it has not been generally recognized as a usual 
first trend in human development. This deviation has consisted of short, 
broken, scattered strokes which seemed the result of uncontrolled move- 
ments and which apparently had quite different implications from the short, 
broken lines of the child who is working with more conscious or deliberate 
intent.?? 

Eight children in our study produced short, broken, scattered lines during 
the stage of involuntary control?! when most children are producing the 
rhythmic back-and-forth swing described above. Each of these children 
tested below average level at the time that the observations were taken. 


PERCENTAGE DISPLAYING BEHAVIOR AT: 


52 56 80 2 3 4 5 
Weeks Weeks Weeks Years Years Years Years 


UEM 48 28 37 34 31 22 57 
RE] 


13 See illustration of the two types of li i i 
E Coan pat Sa ЖА ot linear strokes (Pls. 94, 106-7) and discussion of more 


** These children included д 
ана Will (see also Hle ше ен Charlotte, Chester, Irving, Norman, Rowena, Thomas, 


2 Arnold Gesell and Others, 


E The First Fi ifa; Я 
Child (New York: Harper a ien, 1940), m d of Life: A Guide to the Study of the Preschool 


Children whose development is atypical arc likely to express themselves in characteristic 
ways. 


IRVING: 2 years, 3 months, to 3 years, 3 months—I.Q. 70, left-handed 


PLATE 106 aw Į 
Мы 


all-directional, dying-out strokes characterized Irving's 


5-17-38. Dabs and short scattered, 
ATL RE pr much alike that any one of them could represent his 


paintings. All his products were so 
paintings for the ycar. 


CHARLOTTE: 6 years 


LATE 107 * | te 


UT rr t 


wr 


Charlotte, another deviate, rated subnormal on tests of intelligence. She co-ordinated poor- 
ly and lacked vitality. Painting was one of her few spontancous interests, Like Irving, she 
had a stereotyped pattern. It was the only one she produced during her four months’ at- 


tendance. 
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velopment and perhaps of low mentality. Stated in other words: The rhyth- 
mic back-and-forth swing, resulting in a single mass, may, around the age 
of two, be indicative of an integrated, properly functioning organism, while 
the broken, scattered strokes made without conscious control may, if per- 
sistent or characteristic beyond the ages of one and a half or two, be a re- 
flection of a poorly integrated individual, that is, of an individual who has 
a poorly integrated neuromuscular system. 

Observations in our study support these findings. If they are substantiated 
by further experimentation, they may provide a valuable diagnostic clue to 
the neuromuscular organization and to the operating level of children at an 
age or stage of development when standardized testing is difficult. 

Several children were observed whose work approximated the scattered 
all-directional, uricontrolled pattern described above but was less extreme 
and stereotyped. This second group of children was one capable of perform- 
ing at a controlled level. Their strokes were, for the most part, not so short, 
not so few, and not so stereotyped as those of the children previously de- 
scribed. This group of children on test did not reveal subnormal intelli- 
gence, but they did exhibit several other characteristics in common with 


the other group. 


Andy, Anita, and Jeff have provided the most clear-cut examples of children capable of 
some degree of control, who had a tendency toward scattered, all-directional strokes of the 
less stereotyped kind. These three children had several characteristics in common. All of 
them tested lower than the average for the particular group to which they belonged, and 


all seemingly tested at a level below their true capacity, as judged by occasional, sporadic 


performance. . Р 
These children tended to be disorganized, distractible, and scattered in all their interests 


and activities. They flitted from one activity to another. In painting, each was likely to try 
a little of each color, as well as work in every direction. As suggested before, a drawing of the 
footpaths of each of these children on the playground in a given morning, particularly if 
made with a different color for cach change in activity, would have shown a pattern some- 
what similar to the paintings produced by each of these children (see Pls. 94-99). 


On investigating the dynamics of these three children, we learned that 
not one of the three had any incentive to do well, to attempt self-control, or 
to *grow up." Each of these children came from a home in which there was 
clear-cut evidence of rejection by one or both parents. 

Although capable of performing at a constructive, and at least an aver- 
age, level, these children did not progress but remained too long in the im- 
pulsive, undirected stage of development. The difficulty was not lack of 
inherent quality or capacity but lay rather in the environmental conditions, 
which did not offer ordinary incentives for development. As is well known, 
young children's basic stimulus toward exercising controls derives from de- 
Sire to please some adult—usually one or both parents. Тһе child who is not 
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wanted or appreciated by his parents has not sufficient incentive to exert 
controls or to develop in usual fashion. The paintings of children growing up 
under these circumstances may be found to be characterized by the broken, 
unrhythmic, unrelated strokes indicative of low developmental level. 


FIRST EXPERIMENTATION WITH LINE AND FORM 


Conscious experimentation with line and form, outlined as the second 
stage in the use of line and form, seems to depend for its appearance upon 
actual drives toward control on the part of the child himself. As the previous 
examples suggest, environmental forces may play a large part in the appear- 
ance of these drives and in the seemingly parallel interest in line and form. 

Among the more frequent trends and deviations which we have noticed 
in relation to this phase of development are the following: 

1. Retarded appearance of conscious experimentation, paralleled by a 
generally retarded pattern of development. This may be the result of limited 
congenital endowment or of inadequate environmental stimuli toward de- 
velopment (as illustrated above). 

2. Increased emphasis on color, with work in mass technique rather than 
in line and form and with a strongly repetitive painting pattern usually 
present. This trend has been observed in emotionally disturbed children 
who were more preoccupied with their emotional problems than with mak- 


ing the swing toward controlled and adaptive behavior. Some of these chil- 
dren persisted іп the color- 


enial of expressed emotion Th hild: 
likely to use color emphasi eda el 
c Phasis or mass or scribbli i i 
е. weis r scribbling techniques as their general 
4. A steady Progression from 


% Exemplified by Angela, occasionally 
21 See notes on Albert (II, 268), Alan ( 


(a) scribbling through (5) experimentation 
by Aileen and others. 
1, 266-67), Ann (П, 275-76), and Tilly (II, 370). 
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with line and form to (с) representative work—within the age limits sug- 
gested below. This progression has characterized the work of children 
whose daily living expressed healthy adjustment and development, children 
who had made a relatively easy transition toward realistically oriented be- 
havior, who were eager to adapt to the external world and to communicate 
with others. Follow-up evidence on these children Kas suggested that they 
tended to turn rather readily to those skills which facilitate communication 
with others, namely, reading and writing. 

Of the tendencies outlined, the steady progression from scribbling 
through experimentation with line and form to representative work seems 
to be the one most consonant with sound, unhampered development. Age 
data connected with this developmental pattern are of interest. 

Biber's findings have indicated that children. who were developing in the 
manner just described (4 above) tended to move from scribbling to con- 
scious experimentation between the ages of two and three.?8 The small num- 
ber of children under three in our investigation, as well as our technique 
of scoring characteristic rather than first appearances, precludes a report 
on the transition from scribbling to conscious experimentation. Our find- 
ings that unrelated lines were most pronounced at three and three and a 
half,2° however, is in keeping with the age trends reported by Biber. 

As we observe children who are moving from scribbling to conscious ex- 
perimentation, we find them first focused on making lines with no thought 
of relating or organizing these lines. The strokes are often laboriously made, 
Short, and jerky (Pl. 108). Ability both to direct the line and to break the 
line when so desired must apparently be developed through practice. The 
strokes which children make during this period may often be distinguished 
from the short-line effects of the involuntary undirected stage by (a) greater 
pressure, (5) more abrupt ending of the stroke, (c) repeated attempts to pro- 
duce a line in a given direction, and (4) greater variety and increasing 
dexterity and complexity from one product to another. When these chil- 
dren are being observed over a span of time, overt signs of increased concen- 
tration and self-direction also give evidence of the greater degree of effort 
and control which are entering into their work. 

The realization that lines may be used to block out or organize space and 
thus the realization that lines may be used to create forms probably come 
to children in the process of their early experimentation with line. As chil- 
dren gradually become fluent in the use of line, they begin to favor strokes 
that take a particular direction or form a certain shape. At this stage, the 
child’s treatment of line and form reflects increasingly the status of his de- 
velopmental level, as well as his particular personality factors. 


28 Biber, ор. cit. з See Table ІЛПА (II, 569). 
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Particularly outstanding in the early differentiations concerning lines аге 
the trends in straight lines versus curvilinear strokes. We have already con- 
sidered personality factors in this area. Chronological age and develop- 
mental level as factors will now be discussed. 

АП available evidence, with the exception of the eight cases cited above 
(I, 108) and Gesell’s figures (I, 108), suggest that the curved movement is 
used at an earlier period from a developmental standpoint than is the 
straight line. If we generalize from the time when integrated movement first 
appeared (i.e., the wavy, scribbling stage), the case for first appearance of 
the curve is clear cut. We know that wavy scribbling precedes the vertical or 
straight-line stroke. We know that the circle comes before the square or 
other angular form. Eng has observed that the curved line can be followed 
more naturally and easily by eye than can the straight line. Harms reported 
the tendency noted before for a subject with eye strain to begin to see things 
as curved rather than as angular.*° 

The vertical is one of the first specific differentiations from the wavy 
scribble. In one of his summaries of development, Gesell gives the following 


data: 
A A 
(In Months) Task (In Months) Task 
JE SOAS Sy бес ео Trace diamond 
NO рыда Imitate vertical ee . . Copy cross 
265... асе а еее а Тгасе сгоѕѕ 
307. че Imitate vertical and horizontal; 60........... Copy diamond 
mark two times for cross - .. . Print letters 
у Ре Copy circle, imitate cross 0 77...2.2200000007 Copy diamond 
Gesell omits the s 


quare from this summary because he has found that the 
age of performance varies greatly and is dependent upon the method which 
the child hits upon to produce the angular corners, 

Ап integration of Gesell's age data on th 
presented in the table on the facing page.?? 

Gesell found the vertic. 
at eighteen months of a 
the vertical between th 


€ vertical, circle, and square is 


al appearing in spontaneous drawings of children 
ge. Our data suggest another point of swing toward 
€ ages of three and three and a half.33 


» the foregoing age findings 


take on new significance, for it is around eighteen months of age and again 


20 Op. cit, 


—— 
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s from the curved strokes that make up wavy 
than the vertical. 


arlicst differentiation: 
lis likely to аррсаг later 


"T he vertical 1s onc of the с 
scribbling. The horizontal 
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E 


ment with line and form. The oval or 
lar forms (just as curved lines precede 


ear as children experi! 
des square or rectangu 


Controlled circular patterns арр 
circular form, as a rule, prece 
straight ones). 
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around three and three and a half years of age that children make new or 
increased steps toward self-assertion.** 

The increased emphasis on verticals around the age of three may also be 
a reflection of sex differentiations which are occurring at this time. At two, 
boys and girls tend to be much alike in play interests and in emotional de- 
pendence. By four, the boys tend to have taken on a more masculine 
pattern.5 When emphasis on verticals was broken down in terms of sex, we 
found a more pronounced tendency toward the vertical stroke in boys than 
in girls at three and three and a half, a partial swing in favor of the girls at 
four and-four and a half, and a return to more frequent emphasis on verti- 


PERCENTAGE OF GIVEN AGE Group SHOWING 
CHARACTERISTIC (GESELL) 


PERFORMANCE 


1j Years | 2 Years | 3 Years | 4 Years | 5 Years | 6 Years 


Vertical 0.16 | 0.18 


219 
ber ы еее; kieres 
ос Тал 4p| 79 
Circle. 


Cals by the boys at five years of age. These trends suggest the need for fur- 
ther investigation of the possibilities just described. Our own sex data are 


shown in the tabulation giving age and sex comparisons. 

Developmental trends with the circle and with square or angular forms 
indicate the appearance of the circle before the square.?* In our data,?? 
Circles tended to decrease in frequency of occurrence between three and five 
Years of age, while angular forms tended to increase in occurrence during 
the same age period. The decrease in circular forms was most pronounced 
between four and four and a half years of age, and the increase in the square 


* For references on relation of self-assertion to age, sce David M. Levy and Simon H. Tulchin, 
“Тһе Res;stance of Infants and Children during Mental Tests," Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
УІ (1923), 304-22; Ruth Kennedy Caille, Resistant Behavior of Preschool Children (“Child Develop- 
ment Monographs," No. 11 [New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1933]), 
Р. 142; George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934), pp. 359-62. 2 

“ Observation confirmed by Lois Murphy in her play interviews and reported through cor- 
Tespondence with authors. 

* See Gesell data, of. cit. 31 Table LIIIA (II, 569). 
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' or angular form was particularly pronounced between the ages of four and 
a half and five. 

The age findings just described fit generalizations previously made, i.e., 
that the circle tends to be associated with the more emotional reactions and 
the square or angular forms with the more externalized, adaptive, reasoned 
behavior. The decrease in circular forms and the increase in angular forms 
occur at the stage when children are moving from emotional toward con- 
trolled behavior? at the stage when sex differentiations are becoming clear 
cut.?? 

While these parallelisms іп development seem warranted as working 
hypotheses, we must remember that other factors Њай development per se 
may contribute to the emphasis on circles, verticals, squares, or rectangles 


AGE-SEX COMPARISONS IN USE OF VERTICALS IN 
EASEL PAINTING AT NURSERY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Prater EMPHASIZING > PERCENTAGE SHOWING IN- 

AGE Group Noumer or Cases VERTICALS CREASED USE OF VERTICALS 
(Years) 

Boys Girls All Boys Girls All Boys Girls All 

10 8 18 0.50“! 0.38 0.44 0.10 0.00 0.06 

18 30 48 .72 .67 .69 .28 .27 .27 

25 17 42 .48 .82 .62 20 29 24 

17 18 35 .53 72 63 24 28 26 

15 8 23 0.87 | 0.75 | 0.4 | 0.33 | 0.25 | 0.30 

85 81 166 0.61 | 0.69 | 0.65 | 0.23 | 0.25 | 0.24 


doing, may lose their purely developmental implications. 
Another stroke which is frequently used and which has not yet been dis- 


cussed is the horizontal, Age data suggest that the horizontal is likely to ap- 
pear later than is the vertical line, 


Gesell found that 42 Per cent of children observed could imitate the hori- 
zontal at the age of t 


three. (In contrast, 7 


© age of two, and 100 per cent could imitate the 
kes at three.) In his study of block building, Gesell 


the building of a tower is an earlier development 
rizontal row, 40 


lag of the horizontal behind the vertical similar to 


% See I, 113. 


has noted similarly that 
than the making of a ho 
In our data there is a 


38 A 
See 1, 101-2, 49 Gesell and others, op. cit. 
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the lag which Gesell has found.*! Our data give no added insights into the 
possible significance of the horizontal stroke. Lówenfeld's observations, 
however, raise the question as to whether there may be a developmental 
parallelism between the sensations of standing upright and the vertical, 
and between the subsequent sensations of moving upright through space, 
i.e., of walking, and the horizontal. Lówenfeld has described in this regard 
a drawing in which a child made several strokes that were vertical and one 
that was horizontal, with the explanation: “You see they [the verticals] 
stand. I [the horizontal] am riding.” He goes on to state: “We can now 
clearly understand the difference between a vertical line which is bound to a 
base and is finite and the floating, infinite horizontal line." 

Like Lówenfeld, we have noted that the names which children give to 
vertical and horizontal structures both in drawing and in block work suggest 


differentiated feelings about the two. Verticals are frequently referred to as 
towers, etc. Horizontals are more often 


Stationary objects: smoke stacks, 
cars, locomotives in general. 


referred to as movable objects: trains, 
DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN REPRESENTATION 


Representation of a realistic, recognizable type becomes a possibility for 
most children between the ages of four and five, although the work of the 
majority of children observed by us did not tend to be characterized by 
recognizable and realistic painting patterns. *? 

As children near the stage of representative work, the following possible 
trends have been observed: (1) There are children who follow the conven- 
tional, usually accepted patterns of representation; their work may be de- 

children who follow highly individual- 


scribed as “realistic.” (2) There are 
ized schemes of representation, who tend to depict the feel of things rather 


than the look of them; their products may or may not be recognizable to 
us, and their work may be described as fanciful or symbolic representation. 
(3) There are children who persist in repetitive themes characterized by 
ther than by form. (4) There are children who 


Color and mass techniques ra 
lex structuralized, seemingly abstract 


Persist in an increasingly comp 


Pattern. 
Further consideration of these trends suggests the following: 
urned readily to conventional, realistic repre- 


1. The children who һауе t 
sentation have seemed from our observations to be those who had made 
gh the preceding stages of de- 


rather straightforward progression throu 
42 Lówenfeld, of. cit., p. 53. 
43 See Table LIIIA (II, 569). Children frequently turn to recognizable representation in 


Crayon work before painting, another possible bit of evidence that they are probably able to do 
representative work with the easel paints before they feel quite ready to adopt this mode of 


expression. 


* Table LIIIA (II, 569). 
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velopment. Their recognizable representations tended to follow a diens 
of constructive work with interrelated verticals and horizontals or i opo: 
and rectangles. They were apt to be: objectively oriented to the 2A 

around them and to be interested in communicating with others. More 


А яу is : oom 
Edward, for instance, described a painting of scattered, unrecognizable forms as a ri 


of furniture and proceeded to name the items. The bulkiest form, which far эзле: ниет 
the rest in size and Position on the page, Edward called a “piano.” At this timea me 
figured prominently in Edward's home life, His parents, who previously had been e 
tomed to a piano and had frequently expressed their longing for one, had finally achiev 


i А 4 һе 
Aileen is another example of an €motional, self-centered child who tended ia ua a 
felt rather than the realistic type of representation. Particularly striking in this connectior 


Р Е = : iate 
is her “zebra,” а Product which lacked all the conventional form which we tend to associa 
With zebras, yet whi 


“portrait” of herself оп a pedestal is 


another example of Aileen’s attempt to represent how 
“she fancied herself rather than h 


€r actual appearance (see Pls. 3-12). 


It is of interest to note that circles rather than Squares or other angular 
forms have tended to characterize these more fanciful representations. Par- 
ticularly have we Observed this in Tepresentations of houses. The circular 


form with the label of "house" almost invariably reflects a self-centered 
child. The constructive house of 


ch is strikingly recognizable through both color and line effects. The 


І 


PLATE 110 


In realistic representatio: 
body which they have ex 
and, as inner awareness develops, 


forms, children are likely to paint those parts of the 
= нант keenly. Head and feet are usually depicted first, 
other parts of the body are added. (Same as РІ. 7.) 


ARCHIE: 5 years, 3 months 
Prate 111 


1-10-40. А rcalistic ге 
the tripod rest іп space 
Still tend toward indivi, realistic representations of human forms. As the 
importance of environment increases, the importance of self gradually decreases. 


Presentation entitled “Camera and Lady.” The fact that the fet oh 
makes it no less realistic, Five- and six-year-olds, left to themselves, 
dualistic rather than 
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Realistic and felt elements are not necessarily confined to separate prod- 
ucts. They may be found together in a single painting or drawing. In such 
а case we may be fairly sure that the less apparently realistic element is the 
one about which the child feels most deeply. That is the aspect of the paint- 
ing which is most likely to lead us to the internal dynamics of the child.** 

3. Children who, at the usual stage of interest in representation, have 
continued to work in individualized repetitive patterns. with a color-mass 
technique, have already been described.“ These are the children who have 
tended to be too absorbed in their emotional problems to make an objective 
or externalized adjustment to the world around them. Their themes or 
patterns are repetitive until their problems are, to some extent at least, 
resolved, 

4. Children who have persisted in increasingly complex structuralized 
Patterns of an abstract nature at the stage of usual interest in representation 
have in some instances (а) seemed to have special abilities along structural, 
mechanical, abstract lines and/or, in other instances, (0) seemed for some 
Personal reason to be using this type of expression as an escape from more 
Personalized or socialized activities. These children tended, in general, to 
be more interested in materials than in people. Some of them developed 
very interesting abilities in design. When recognizable representations were 
Produced by these children, they were more often of inanimate than of 

uman or other living beings. 


TRENDS IN REPRESENTATION BEYOND THE NURSERY-SCHOOL YEARS 


The description which Lówenfeld gives of the developmental trends in 
Painting or drawing between the nursery-school years and adolescence is so 
helpful in extending our understanding of drawing and painting and so 
Clearly represents a continuation of the trends which we have described as 
beginning in the nursery-school years that it seems valuable to summarize 
1t for the increased perspective it throws on the early years. 

Lówenfeld has observed? that children at five and six still tend more 
toward an individualistic or felt, rather than a realistic or externalized, type 
of representation when depicting human beings. This was so even though 
they use conventionalized, schematic patterns for inanimate objects, such as 
trees, He has observed that between the ages of six and ten, human repre- 
Sentations increasingly follow a conventional scheme, whereas portrayal of 
External objects, such as trees, become individually and increasingly differ- 
entiated and varied. These trends he interprets as evidence of the fact that 

€ importance of self is now decreasing and the importance of the environ- 


ment is in 2 
creasing. 
“ Sce also I, 10 ff. 4 See e.g., Neil (I, 53) and Alan (I, 54). 
“ See I, 16. а Op. cit. 
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By the age of nine or ten, Léwenfeld reports, the child's confidence in 
his own creative power tends to be shaken by the increased significance of 
the environment. He is so guided by how things ought to look that he loses 
faith in his products when they do not meet this criterion. At nine, for in- 
stance, the child who had previously felt able to express motion, such as 
reaching, now feels at a loss about introducing such action into his work. 
Forty-four per cent of nine-year-olds and 43 per cent of ten-year-olds 
showed this loss in ability to relate what they had previously been able to 
express. 

But the emphasis on environment does not Stop at nine. It continues to 
grow, so Lówenfeld has observed, until it reaches a peak around the age of 
twelve. By this age the environment has become so much more important 


visible if present. 

Although Lówenfeld's investigation goes no further along these lines, 
general knowledge of development suggests that during adolescence emo- 
tions again focus on self. А comparative study on expression of emotion 
would probably reveal more parallelism between nursery-school and 
adolescent years than between nursery-school years and any intervening 


Parallel the better co-ordination and balance tha 
and development. The fourth—increase in fillin 
flection (a) of increased awareness of external ех 
increasingly externalized orientation of behavio 


The dearth of relationshi в: 


Ps between space usage and developmental 


48 For the few differentiations found see Table LIIIA (II, 569) 


CHAPTER VI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EASEL PAINTING AS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER MEDIA 


paintings, it is clear that our insight into the nature and meaning 

: of easel painting can be enriched if we compare children's use of 
Paints with their use of other creative media. In this chapter, accordingly, 
We shall review our observations of easel painting in relation to crayoning, 
to clay and block activities, and to dramatic play. 

Within the framework of our observations it was found that, as a means 
of self-expression, easel paints were used more often than any of the other 
Materials. In addition, of the media under consideration, easel paintings 
Provided the most diverse aspects, the most subtle variations, and could 
be most readily preserved for further analysis. 

As is generally known, some children choose and show preference for 
Paints. Others choose and find equal satisfaction in blocks, while still others 
apparently find gratification in clay, in crayons, or in dramatic play. It 
Seemed important to investigate the source of these differences in choice of 
Materials and also to note children’s behavior while using them. We wanted, 
fur thermore, to ascertain, if we could, the degree of tension and release dur- 
Ing and after usage, as well as whatever else we could find out about other 
Significant aspects that inhered in the related activities of young children. 

In weighing the values of the different media, due allowance had to be 
made for variations that existed within different situations. Inasmuch as op- 
Portunity, choice, and usage at home are often quite in contrast to those at 
School, records from the home seemed important and were obtained. In 
the course of some months we also learned that when a single child was 
alone in a room with a friendly adult who had invited him in to play, his 
Choice and usage of materials were frequently quite dissimilar from his re- 
actions in the group situation.! With these widely varying factors in mind, 
We gathered as many potentially meaningful observations as possible. Such 

dings as have to do with easel paintings as compared to other media are 


еге presented. 


АЗ this book is devoted primarily to a study of children's 


"See, e.g., Alan, I, 130, and Louise, I, 90. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WHO PREFER PAINTING, ALONG 
WITH SUGGESTED IMPLICATIONS AS TO THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THEIR CHOICE 

Children who predominanuy sought easel paints were found, as a group, 
to be more concerned with self or internal problems than were other 
nursery-school children. They tended to fit into one of the following de- 
scriptive categories: (1) to be among the youngest and least mature children 
in the nursery groups; (2) to come from homes which exerted too much con- 
trol in various areas of the child's life; and (3) to be involved in strong emo- 
tional conflicts and to be more preoccupied with resolving these conflicts 
than with reacting objectively or wholeheartedly to people and situations. 
For children in all three of the suggested categories, painting apparently 
served as an outlet for impulsive or emotional drives. 


1. YOUNGEST AND LEAST MATURE CHILDREN 


Тһе youngest and least mature children in the nursery schools frequently 
preferred easel paints. Examination of two sets of data, in addition to those 
referred to above, bear out the association suggested between easel painting 
and age. 

Comparison of three groups of children, in which grouping had been de- 
termined on a maturity, as well as a chronological age, basis, indicated that 
children in the nursery unit primarily made up of three-year-olds were pre- 
ponderantly more interested in easel paints than were the children in the 
other two groups, which were made up primarily of four-year-olds.? 

A study of preference for creative media in different chronological age 
groups (groups built around the age levels of two and a half, three, three and 
a half, four, four and a half, and five) indicates а steady d 
ence for easel paints between the ages of three and five.* 

Developmentally, these are the years when Children are swinging from 
impulsive sensing and manipulating of everything around them toward 
more-controlled and directed responses. Activities naturally follow develop- 
mental changes, and so we find focus of interest, as a rule, shifting from the 
use of paints, which are fluid and easily manipulated toward blocks and 


ecrease of prefer- 


? See Table XLVII and Interpretive Summary (II, 547 ff.) for characteristics associated with 
a major interest in easel painting at the nursery-school level. Also Table LII (П, 510 ff) concerning 
age factors which must be considered in connection with these findings, 


з See Table LIIIB (II, 572) for differences in preferences in 
in which grouping was determined by degree of maturity as well 


‘See Table LIIIA (II, 570) for age data on preferences for cre. 
istics associated with easel paints during the nursery-school years. 


Various nursery-school groups 
as by chronological age. 


ative media and on character- 
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other concretely organized materials, which readily lend themselves to a 
more organized, constructive type of рІау.5 

Additional support for the belief that easel painting is a preferred and 
relatively good medium for self-expression among immature children was 
found in examination of the preferences of eight children whose develop- 
ment was retarded. Six of the children observed—Charlotte, Irving, Norman, 
Rowena, Thomas, and Will—at the time of this study tested at or below an 
LQ, of 80. Two other children—Chester, a highly distractible, near-blind 
child, too inattentive to yield a test score, and Audrey, a postencephalitic 
with an І.О, of 88, were, in their volatile interest and deviate behavior, 
more like the six retarded children just described than like the rest of the 
group. 

Six of these eight children showed a major interest® in easel paints; the 
Seventh, Norman, had a strong interest in painting; and the eighth, Thomas, 
displayed no strong interest of any sort. Four of these eight children— 
Audrey, Charlotte, Chester, and Norman—also showed a major interest in 
Crayons, None showed a major interest in blocks. Only Chester showed a 
major interest in clay. Will and Rowena showed a major interest in dramatic 
Play of a purely imitative type- Of the five media studied, easel painting 
clearly had the greatest appeal to these children, who were functioning at a 
relatively low level and who had few constructive outlets for their energies.” 

Several other children who likewise functioned at a rather low level were 


also particularly interested in painting. These children apparently did not 
ake them want to develop their abilities. In 


Parents was indicated in the 
seemed unaffected in the school situation 
They were not responsive to suggestion or criticism. They seemed more 
interested in remaining infantile than in growing up. Anita said on one oc- 
Casion, *I want to suck my thumb until I’m big like Mother.” Jeff was a 
teaching problem because of his extreme dependence and his refusal to 
adapt to the expectancies of his age level, as, for example, standing to 
urinate. 

In the nursery school, all 
Pervious to outside stimuli. А 


these children reacted as they felt, relatively im- 
II three showed a major interest in easel paints 


5 See chap. v; also Dorothy Van Alstyne, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of Preschool 
Children (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932); and Arnold Gesell and others, The First Five 
Years of Life: A Guide to the Study of the Preschool Child (New York: Harper & Bros., 1940). 

5 For definition of “major” as used in the first line of this paragraph, see I, 187; II, 548, n. 1. 

7 These children's characteristic paintings had features which distinguished them from the rest 
of the group. 
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and/or clay. None of the three became interested in crayons, blocks, or 
dramatic play. All of them tested at low average while in nursery school. 
Sporadic performance during the year of daily observation, however, and 
tests taken in subsequent years revealed that each child had potentially 
higher ability than he was able to use at that period. 

These children probably got more satisfaction out of paints than out of 
other materials for a variety of reasons. Paints were readily adapted not only 
to their infantile interest in manipulation but also to their short attention 
span, their distributive attention, and their social attitude expressed, in part 
at least, by lack of concern with other children's activities. Painting during 
these early years can be done with no conscious attention to the task, and 
it yields satisfaction in the process without concern for the product. The 
product is finished whenever the child feels like putting down his brush, and 
the "finished product" need not be seen in relationship to what others are 
doing or have done. The implication in these findings is not that painting is 
primarily the activity of retarded children but rather that, when most chil- 
dren go on to other and more varied activities, disturbed and retarded 
children continue to find high satisfaction in easel painting. 


2. CHILDREN FROM HOMES WITH TOO MUCH CONTROL 
Children coming from homes which exerted too much control of various 
kinds comprised another group of children who were especially interested 
in painting. These children, in contrast to the group described above, came 


from families that were overconcerned about maintaining high standards. 


At first glance, it seems strange that this group of children, too, should have 


evidenced a preference for easel paints.® 


In various ways these children showed that too much and too early pres- 
sure had been exerted upon them. They tended to be overcautious in enter- 
Ing new activities and б 


i o be constantly aware of what adults might be think- 
ing. Most of them were inclined to be critical of themselves and of other 
children. 

Remarks such as these of Carol’ 
for the teachers.” “Your mothe 
dren often seemed too concern 


haved like miniature adults, T 


5 were typical: “We can't leave this mess 
г wouldn't like it this way.” These chil- 
ed about cleanliness. Frequently they be- 
і Һеу apparently found it difficult to accept 
and enter into the ordinary activities of children of their age. When they 
E fos ee 46: Urso grouping showed an outstanding interest in both casel paints 


h two media in contrasti on- 
trasting purposes. This point is discusse: таа apparcaily forie 


d in more detail on I, 131 ff. O i i i 
i я i > - Outstandingly illustrative 
of this group were: Ardis, Barbara, Betty, Carol, Dora, Elinor, Esther, Harriet, Henry, Jean; 


gest Sd Louise, Paula, Peter, Phyllis, Philip, Polly, Rachel, Rita, Ruth, Ruby, Sadie, 
E iR pet T Trixie, Una, and Wanda. Several children, namely, Elaine, Edward, Jocelyn, 
оеБе, and Sally, tended to fall into both this group and the group next described (I, 124 ff). 


| 
| 


Titles and other verbalization sometimes are revealing because they come fróm within the 
child. At other times, stimulus comes from the immediate environment. 3 


ELINOR: 4 years, 6 months—left-handed 


LATE 112 


4-8-38. Said Peter: "What's that?” Elinor ai 
1 ? P nswered: “It’s su ie" [th 
fe lpr eps ea pt Bor 
„Blir H Д . said: “ i i i 
ears.” Elinor replied: “Know what this is? It’s [A rur өте ean шаны. 
А few minutes 


1 p 3 
жа Dn ater while group of children watched: “This is our wallpaper. It's Floppie 
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thought that they were out of range of the adults, however, they were likely 
to assume domineering, bossy, or otherwise assertive roles that were not dis- 
played when they knew that any member of the teaching staff was near by. 
When fully absorbed in painting, these children tended to show free, asser- 
tive, impulsive behavior not apparent in their more guarded moments. 
For several of these too controlled children, including Carol, the easel was 
a preferred occupation, which seemingly afforded a shelter from other chil- 
dren’s activities in which they were not quite ready to participate. At the 
same time it offered a vantage point from which to watch the group.? In 


this group of children interest in easel painting at various times coincided 


with their lack or loss of security feeling. Examples of this were: (а) painting 
was a major interest for Carol, but her interest became perceptibly intensi- 
fied when her particular school companion, another large, self-conscious 
child, was withdrawn from the group; (b) the days on which Elinor painted 
and those on which she did not paint were markedly parallel to her days of 
solitary and friendly interplay; (c) George, at ease and popular in one group, 
usually played with blocks and participated with children in dramatic play. 
Transferred to another group, in which he felt unhappy and socially ill at 
ease, his interest changed to easel painting. 

While these children often seemed to seek the easel as a retreat from the 
social situation, it seemed obvious that the painting in itself gave the chil- 
dren real outlet and satisfaction. 
_ A further reason why these too controlled children, like those who were 
immature, probably found satisfaction in painting is that products in this 
medium are less susceptible to adult standards than are products in other 
media. Supporting this statement from the point of view of the children who 
Consciously or unconsciously wished to be free from adult standards are the 


following facts: 

2) On entrance to nursery 5 
with easel paints. They have not 
feel relatively free to express t 


standards. 

b) The fluidity of the paints is conducive to experimentation and free expres- 
sion and is not conducive to concern over form and representation, char- 
acteristics usually emphasized by adults. (We have previously noted that 
adults on looking at children’s drawings are prone to make such remarks 

as, “If you'd do it this way, it would look more like a tree," etc.) 

с) Other children’s paintings in the nursery situation give the same Impres- 
sion of formless mass, and so there can be little self-consciousness created 


by comparison with the work of others. 


а “Тһе conditions under which the easel paints were ava 
uced significant factors (see I, 171-73). 


chool, most children have had no experience 
been conditioned to their usage and so 
hemselves without reference to adult 


ilable in the nursery-school setting intro- 
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A further reason why easel painting may provide an easy first step toward 
self-expression for these children is that it provides a release which in no 
way violates their established controls, 

Easel paints are applied with a brush, which makes it unnecessary for chil- 
dren to get messed up or*'dirty." The too highly controlled children often shy 
away from clay and/or finger paints because of their concern over cleanli- 
ness. They so much fear to get their fingers dirty that not only will they 
avoid these smeary materials if they can but, once they have touched them, 
they will frequently be too concerned with getting clean to enjoy the ex- 
perience. 


Our observations Suggest that when some children break abruptly from 
highly controlled behav: 


aints. 
А Fredrika illustrates the relatively more sublimated form which easel paint- 
ing can take as compared to clay and finger painting, Working in the two 
latter media, Fredrika expressed her interest in the eliminative function by 
identifying her products with excrement. In easel Paintings she expressed, 
or rather disguised, her interest and feelings through her symbolical color 
choice and placement (*dirty" colors put on to make dirty-looking paint- 
ings) and through her verbal associations, which at the same time involved 
the element of something dirty—not excrement, but “garbage,” “dirty 
windows,” “mud,” and the like.!? 
3. CHILDREN ABSORBED IN THEIR OWN CONFLICTS 
Children absorbed in their own emotional conflicts tended to prefer easel 
paints. This third group of children who showed Preference for easel paints 
1? See Pls. 56-59; for discussion of “dirty” paintings see I, 83. 


GILBERT: 2 years, 9 months 


е J 
Gilbert, ordinarily a happy, outgoing little boy, absorbed in block play, showed a brief, 
keen interest in using crayons and pain 


ts just before and after his baby brother was born. 


Prate 113 
5225 i tellation drawn and named by Gilbert. His two sisters to the left 
11-22-07. Family dde, Daddy (elongated, heavier black lines), Mommy (multicolored, 
more rounded forms). 
Paare 114 


11-23-37. Gilbert painted some grecn-bluish circl 
1 “Mommy.” A baby brother was born within the "nena loops and volunteered: “This is 
i 


GILBERT — Continued 


LATE 115 


12-2-37. The color combin 
who were in conflict ove 


est was in blocks. His subsequent returns to painting, both "s 
ergarten, usually coincided with periods of emotional disturb- 
ance. 
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were those who had, for the most part, passed the impulsive phase of de- 
velopment but were involved in conflict situations which still held them in 
a state of emotional absorption. They were children who tended to be re- 
pressed and unadaptive in overt behavior. They were too concerned with 
their personal problems to be able to react wholeheartedly to the world 
about them. Evidence suggests that these children, like the immature, the 
retarded, and the overcontrolled children (discussed in a and b above) were 
also expressing with paints the feelings which they could not put into words 
and which they were not yet ready to express in any other more overt 
fashion. 

Тһе striking parallelism between onset or duration of conflicts and onset 
ог duration of painting interest points to the fact that painting meets a real 
need among emotionally disturbed children. Several children observed in 
the course of this study were preoccupied with their emotional problems dur- 
ing their entire stay in nursery school. These children include Ann, Aileen, 
Elaine, Jessica, Norman, Ruth, Sally, Tilly, and Virginia. All these children 
showed persistent interest in easel painting. 

Other children were observed who went through emotional conflicts dur- 
ing specific periods of time. Observers recorded the behavior of these chil- 
dren before, during, and after the periods of conflict. The children tended 
to show a definitely greater interest in painting while preoccupied with 
their conflict than they showed (а) before the conflict appeared, (0) after 
they could verbalize their conflict, and (с) after the conflict was resolved. 

For several children, painting seemed to be a means of raising their prob- 
lems to a level where they could talk about them. They painted persistently 
until they were ready to talk of their problems. This sometimes happened 
While they painted; sometimes it happened afterward. Once able to verbal- 
ize their difficulties, they often worked them out more directly in othér 
media. Some of these children seemed able to resolve their conflicts by 
merely raising them to the verbal level. Once they could talk about what 
Was bothering them, they sloughed off their troubled, preoccupied mood 
and returned to their customary friendly and easy behavior." 

Gilbert ordinarily was a happy, easygoing lite boy. But around the time 
of his brother’s birth he “painted out" and expressed with crayons his 
Concern over the family situation. Through follow-up observations in sub- 
Sequent years we learned that Gilbert returned to casel painting on the in- 
frequent occasions when he got into emotional jams (see Pls. 113-15). 

Paula went through an upset period during the third month of her 
mother's pregnancy. At this time she readily gave way to tears and other 
emotional outbursts. She avidly sought the easel and refused to participate 


H See I, 136, 153. 
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in other activities. If the opportunity to paint was withheld too long, she 
Бауе way to tantrums. Раша? entire history, as well as her behavior while 
painting, suggest that painting was a real release for her. 

As already indicated, Howard (Pls. 80-83) showed interest in painting 
only around the time of his sister's birth, when it became for him a com- 
pelling occupation. Neither Vera nor Jocelyn had showed particular interest 
in painting until their younger brothers attended nursery school. Then each 
of them overtly revealed jealousy, was emotionally disturbed, and spontane- 
ously sought the easel. Eric and Joe were preoccupied with personal prob- 


- Paula sang out with obvi- 
she caught it in a car, 
Spital? 
A о easily and withdrew from conflict in the group, voiced 
a a imes while painting: To Alma: “I’m making a lot. You can’t paint.” 
ae Priscilla: *No, I П paint all day so you can never have a turn.” To the group at large: 
I "on t let you paint.” То Angela, about Priscilla, while screwing up her face: “We 
ar make presents for her. We don't like her.” To the group at large, in defiance of the 
teacher’s suggestion that it Was time to go in: “We won’t go in, will we?” 


Margaret, who, like Aileen, withdrew from conflicts in the group, gave in too easily, and 
was frequently teased by children because she cried on the slightest Provocation, displayed 


n. gg . 
her о ly observed aggressions while at the easel On November 4, Margaret mad 
3 B 


Pt interrupting her painting to turn and talk 
to whomever was near and then spit at them са А Г 


” Sto d thi H re 
called together for rest, Pped this abruptly when the children we 


The most frequent and recurrent responses 
vealed in situational diary records,!? 
highly charged with emotional or fe 


of children to painting, as re- 
Suggest that the painting experience is 
eling factors: қ 


1 
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MOST FREQUENT AND RECURRENT BEHAVIOR TENDENCIES FOUND 
IN *SITUATIONAL DIARY RECORDS" OF CHILDREN 
AT EASEL PAINTING 


1. Behavior suggestive of felt need for and satisfaction from paints 

a) Actively sought easel and waited for it in face of obstacles 

b) Expressed satisfaction and apparent insatiability through such comments as, “І 
won't be through till morning," or “I’m going to paint all day” 

c) Produced large numbers of paintings in a single painting experience 

d) Smiled or sang at easel 

e) Was more outgoing in speech and in fr 
behavior in the group 


2. Behavior suggestive of social desires and needs 
4) Stood at easel watching others (seemed as much or more interested in others than in 


iendly overtures at easel than in other observed 


the painting) 

8) Showed obvious tendency to avoid attention 

с) Showed strong tendency (usually stronger than in other observed situations) to seek 
attention * 

d) Showed ambivalence in seeking and avoiding attention 

с) Voiced desire for social contacts while painting 

f) More outgoing in social behavior at easel than otherwise 

3. Behavior suggestive of aggressive drives 
а) Spit while at easel 
8) Smeared while at easel 


с) Hit easel hard, teeth clenched 3 
d) Smeared work with obvious intent to destroy and took pleasure in the process (some- 


times a child gestured over a page as though to smear it, but did not touch the page— 
an evidence of inhibited aggression) 
*) Attacked others verbally or in more obvious ways w! 
F) First self-defense at school occurred at easel 
Behavior suggestive of cleanliness concern or of 
4) Interest in wetness of paint 
8) Obvious expression of satisfaction while smearing 
с) Took great care to avoid smeared product 
d) Expressed concern over need to wash hands or to keep self clean 
e) Recurrent tendency to go directly to toilet after painting experience 
5: Behavior suggestive of oral tensions 
а) Sucked brush at easel 
8) Sucked fingers or thumb while painting 
с) Sucked lip 
d) Rolled tongue while painting ` 
е) Whistled while painting 


hile painting or directly thereafter 


satisfaction with opportunity to smear 


zd 


Particularly impressive to observers, though relatively lost in the itemiza- 
tion of the foregoing outline, were the repeated evidences of intense craving 
for the easel which accompanied both the onset and the continued interest of 
many children in this medium. Waiting, begging, crying, and tantrums, 
Such as were earlier noted in the case of Paula, were typical of a number of 
Children during the period of their most intense concern with painting. 
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Also impressive to observers were children's verbal expressions of satis- 
faction while painting. Such Spontaneous remarks as “I want to paint all 
day” (Catherine and Danny); “PI paint all morning” (Don); “I won’t be 
through for a long time” (Arlene, Archie, Paul); “Т feel like painting” 
(Danny); “When my mother comes, I'll still be painting" (Angela); and 
"Pm never going to be through” (Aileen) were relatively common in the 
painting situation. Such expressions were less frequently noted during ac- 
tivities with clay and not at all with the other media observed. 


periods of emotional stress tend to produce more material than children 
whose energy is expended in more objective ways.!4 


The preceding incidents are all Suggestive of insatiability and may be clues 
to children’s felt, but undefined and unmet, emotional needs. They indicate 


that easel painting was sought by children involved in their own emotional 
Pressures and conflicts, 


Why the emotionally involved childre 
to other creative media in the group has been partially indicated: (а) The 


EASEL PAINTING COMPARED TO OTHER MEDIA 


Our insight into the significance of easel painting increases as we compare 


children who Prefer easel paints with those who prefer (1) crayons, (2) 
blocks, (3) clay, and (4) dramatic play. 
13 See Table LIV 


Jill, Jessica, and Sall 
during a single pain 


and Interpretive Summary on large output (II, 573-76). Aileen, Carol, 
У are among the children who produced as many as nine to fourteen products 
ting experience. 

“Ruth Griffiths, 4 Study 


of Imagination in Early Childhood (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1935), 117. 
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I. SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED EASEL PAINTS, 
AND.THOSE WHO PREFERRED CRAYONS 


Тһе differences in the personality traits of children who sought the easel 
and those who sought crayons, as judged by group comparisons, are strik- 
ing. The different ways in which the same child used these two media are 


also highly revelatory. 
Children with a predominant interest in crayons have been found, as a 


group, to show more controlled reactions, both in terms of physical co- 
ordination and in terms of emotional control than (a) children with a major 
interest in easel paints ог (0) children with a minor interest in crayoning.!5 

The children who preferred crayons tended, as a group, to be more con- 
cerned with expressing ideas and with the desire to communicate with others 
than with finding a free outlet for their own impulses. They also showed more 
awareness of the environment and more concern over conforming or adapt- 
ing to environmental forces. Often this attitude paralleled exposure to high 
adult standards or to other forms of stimulation beyond the readiness level 


of the child involved." 
That a strong drive tow: 
interest in crayoning, is not 


ard control, accompanied by a predominant 
altogether healthy during these early years 
seems evident on examination of data. Children who were observed to have 
a predominant interest in crayons, to the relative exclusion of other activi- 
ties in the nursery-school group—as was true of Ann, Alan, Albert, Tilly— 
tended to be inadequately adjusted and to show marked fluctuations in 
mood. Тһеу were inclined to be unhappy and tense. Often their difficulties 
were most severe when they were newcomers to the group. Possibly because 
all of them came from homes with high expectancies where they had had 
little opportunity to function at their own level or with others of their own 
age, they seemed ill at ease with other children. These children, especially 


when they first entered the group, apparently felt more at home with 


crayons than with other materials. . 
The frequent mood of children while they were crayoning was one of 


tension and dejection, whereas a happy, carefree attitude was often observed 


while children were painting. 

Aileen, for example, who used both paints and crayons frequently, often gained obvious 
satisfaction from her painting experience, but at the crayon table she more often appeared 
dejected.17 Three observations an Aileen at the crayon table, taken over a span of a year, 


15 See Table XLIX and Interpretive Summary (II, 553-55) for comparison of characteristics 

associated with easel painting and crayon interest. . 
15 True also of children with combined painting and crayon interests (1, 122, n. 8). 

point are reserved for a future discussion on children's use of 


"E this 
wy rice еее clude Alan, Alvin, Alma, Arthur, Dorothea, Esther, 


crayons. Children illustrating this trend in 
Kit, Loretta, Louis, Louise, Sally, and Shirley. 
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point to the parallelism between working with crayons and low emotional tone: 1-19-38: 
Aileen's entire mood was one of dejection. 2-1-38: Aileen appeared unusually ashen pale. 
Her eyes were red. She drew with her head on the paper, more or less concealing what she 
was doing. 1-25-39: Aileen cried very hard when she accidentally tore her crayon paper. She 
cried easily all day. She was unusually cross when children attempted ta play with her. 

Children not only turned to crayoning frequently in cross, irritable mo- 
ments but tended to remain tense while crayoning. This medium did not 
seem to provide release. Rather, it seemed to be in keeping with their 
mood—to reflect and perhaps even to intensify the mood. Crayons, a hard 
medium, require physical tension to use, and frequently, as stated above, 
the use of them tended to increase rather than diminish tensions. 

Children who sought the crayons often to the exclusion of other media 
when they first entered nursery school were frequently observed to turn to 
easel painting as their first observed step toward freer behavior. 

When Ann, Albert, and Tilly entered nursery school, they were blocked 
in all activities except crayoning. Crayons were used to draw structuralized 
nonexpressive patterns. These children were also blocked in speech. All 
three turned to easel painting as a preliminary to, or as a parallel activity 
to, freer overt behavior, 


behavior. For example, he sometimes kicked other children instead of following his previous 
Pattern of aggression, which had been to irritate children so that they were challenged to kick 
him. He also began to carry on more co-operative play, though he still lacked the capacity 


Peter turned to painting after a series of play interviews!? which apparently helped him to 
become progressively freer. After this period, the staff reported “‘better speech and social 
contacts," and the home reported that he was “bossing his younger sister," in desirable 
contrast to his earlier attitude of being overwhelmed and bossed by her. 


Floyd, a persistent user of. crayons, tended to have more social relationships following paint- 
ing experiences than he had on days when he limited his creative activity to use of crayons. 


That these differences between painting and crayoning experiences were 
widely observed is borne out by the quantitative findings. It is important, 
however, constantly to keep in mind the fact that individual differences 
exist. There were some children who enjoyed all school activities, They 

18 A positive relation between Painting and sociability is apparent only in those children who 


turned to the easel after a relatively exclusive interest in crayoning. In general, children's interest 
in painting decreased as social relations and interest in the world about them increased, 


19 These interviews were held by Anni Weiss-Frankl. 
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sought the crayons frequently. Their crayon drawings had the same kind of 
varied pattern as characterized their other activities, and their behavior 
while using crayons was not noticeably different from their behavior during 
their other group experiences. Perhaps the main distinction between these 
children and those previously described is that for them crayoning was not 
the predominant or all-absorbing interest. 

When we compare crayon and painting products of those children who 
showed a strong interest in both media, we often find contrasting patterns. 
It is possible to generalize on the differences: 

a) In crayon drawings the emphasis tends to be upon line and form, 


upon the cooler colors, such as blue, upon representation or attempts at 


representation, and upon realistic naming. 
b) In easel painting the work tends more often to be characterized by 


mass rather than by form and line. Emphasis is more often upon the warmer 
colors, there seems little conscious attempt at representation, and products 
are more likely to be accompanied by free association than by realistic 
naming.?? 


А quantitative study of the significance of the characteristics noted above 


(see chap. ii) reveals that these differences in crayon and easel-painting 
products are consistent with the differences already noted in the behavior 
of the individual children who seek easel paints and those who seek crayons, 
namely: 

The child who is inclined to prefer crayons and who in his behavior is 
attempting self-control and adaptation to his external environment, in his 
products emphasizes line, form, cooler colors, and realistic representation.?! 

Тһе child who prefers easel paints and who in his behavior is more con- 
cerned with self-expression than with adapting realistically to the world 
about him-emphasizes warm colors and mass techniques in his products.” 

Children who showed contrasting themes in their crayon and painting 
products have often been found to have conflicting drives. Their crayon 
patterns seemed to reflect the 'drive currently expressed in their overt be- 
havior, i.e., the drive that accorded with the demands and expectancies of 
the outside world. In contrast to their crayon pattern, their painting pattern 


tended to reflect personal drives not permitted or admitted in their overt 


behavior. 


, 20 See, for example, Fredrika, I, 35-36, 132. 


2 Archie, Arnold, Esther, Gloria, 
among the children in whom these di: 
the same high representation in painti 
warmer colors and mass techniques in t 


22 This statement has been substantiated by data already given. 


Hall, Norman, Rachel, Robert, Sally, and Stanley were 
stinctions were pronounced. Edward started the year with 
ng that he used in crayoning, but he soon reverted to 
he painting medium. 
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Although relatively full data have been given on this point, it seems desir- 
able to point it up again in terms of painting and crayon usage. 

Our study of products revealed that circles, delicate colors, and light 
strokes are likely to be associated with submissive and/or feminine quali- 
ties? while strong colors and heavy, vertical strokes tend to be associated 
with assertive and/or masculine tendencies ?* 

Many children, as previously stated, are in conflict over these two drives. 

Bee, overtly quiet and submissive, when she used crayons made representations that were 
delicately colored and had basically circular forms. In striking contrast to this were her 
heavy, full-page verticals in easel painting. Bee's paintings of this type were made during 
the periods when she turned to boisterous play with boys, when she showed unusual determi- 
nation and intense but passive resistance to adults. Apparently, most of the time, she sup- 
pressed her strong assertive drive (expressed in the painting patterns) beneath her usual 
submissive bchavior (expressed in her crayon drawings) (Pls. 116-20). Her ordinal position 
in the family—the middle child in a family of three sisters, behaving like well-mannered, 
rather shy little girls, may offer a clue as to why the assertive, masculine role appealed 
to her. 

Jocelyn, Margaret, Arlene, Sara, Patty, and Loretta all emphasized circles in crayons and 
either verticals or conflicting vertical and circular patterns in painting. All were girls, and 
all expressed the "expected" girl pattern in most of their overt behavior and the “ех- 
pected” girl pattern of circular response when using crayons. But these same little girls all 
indicated in their less guarded behavior and in their painting patterns that they had con- 
flicting personal drives.* These they expressed іп contrasting vertical and circular patterns. 


It is of some interest to note that all these examples of conflicting cir- 
cular-vertical designs (or, as interpreted, “conflicting masculine-feminine 
drives")** occur in girls. One wonders whether this may be due to two cul- 
tural factors, namely (1) Do the rather rigid standards concerning the be- 
havior of little girls make for rebellion and conflict? (2) Does the value 
placed on being a male in our Society also make for the conflict noted? 

Comparison of crayon and painting products reveals that crayons are 
likely to portray a variety of realistic experiences taken from everyday life, 
whereas paintings are more likely to be abstract and to reflect concern with 
inner problems and emotional involvements. 


Fredricka made constructive, recognizable products with crayons and gave no evidence in 
this medium of her interestin elimination. But this interest was clearly evidenced in her paint- 
ing and clay activities—both in the products and in the verbalization that occurred in con- 


13 See Tables XVI and XXV (II, 448, 480). 
? See Tables XVII and XXIV (II, 455, 477). 


% Developmentally, as before noted, children incline to make circles before they try to make 
straight lines and angular forms. Straight lines and angular forms are usually drawn with crayons 
before they are made with paints. The fact that the process is reversed in these Particular cases, 
that is, that at the time they were still crayoning circles they des making straight lines and 
circles with paints, is one fact which inclined us to look for personality factors in these cases, 


2% Further defined and discussed in I, 60 ff. 
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nection with them. Bert’s crayon work was on a par with his constructive, nonrepresentative 
work with blocks, whereas his paintings revealed a marked conflict between assertive-sub- 
missive or masculine-feminine drives. 


We should not conclude from the foregoing examples that the painting 
and crayon products of, all children show contrasts such as these. Many 
children express quite similar content or trends in their work in the two 
media. Where similarity exists, we have found that a given child usually 
fits into one of these two groupings: (а) He may be a well-adjusted child who 
uses both paints and crayons to reflect his daily, varied experiences which he 
is in process of integrating into himself; or (b) he may be a child who isin a 
deeply disturbed state, whose every action is colored by his impulsive emo- 
tional drives, and who tends to use crayons as he does paints (with em- 
phasis on mass and color) to express personal feelings and problems. 

Angela, it will be recalled, at different periods, expressed both of these trends. She al- 
ternately went through stages (a) of good adjustment, when her varied interests were richly 
and variously expressed in painting and crayoning, and (b) of emotional conflict, when all 
her creative activities reflected disturbance and preoccupation with the same problem. In 
her more usual periods of happy adjustment, Angela used crayons and easel paints to pro- 
duce a variety of constructive or representative forms. These were usually done in predomi- 
nantly cool and well-balanced color combinations. In her occasional upset periods, Angela 
created mass effects with both paints and crayons. The occasion for her difficulty each time 
was the same (a new baby expected in the family), and each time she reverted to approxi- 
mately the same palette and color-mass organization of her paper, using red, orange, and 
yellow touched or overlaid with black.?” 


The following factors may, to some extent, account for the differences 
noted above between usage of paints and crayons: 

a) Crayons are a more readily controlled medium than easel paints and, 
accordingly, lend themselves more readily to circumscribed usage—par- 
ticularly to work in line and form. 

b) Before they enter school groups, children are more often exposed at 
home to crayons than to paints. They therefore may tend to use this medium 
according to family standards and expectancies which are likely to include 
drawing of pictures. 

c) Crayons in the nursery-school setting are provided at a table where 
other children may also be crayoning. Communication and social values 
are current. “Pictures” and “letters” are added to conversation, perhaps as 
another means of communication. 

21 For more detailed description see II, 273-74 and Pls. 22-25. Among the other children who 
showed relatively good adjustment and who used both crayons and paints for varied constructive 
and representative work were Alma, Bess, Dorothea, and Esther. Among the other children who 


Were preoccupied with conflicts and who used the color-mass technique in both painting and 
Сгауопіпр were Danny and Glen. 
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П. SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED EASEL PAINTS 
AND THOSE WHO PREFERRED BLOCKS 


Differences again prevail in group comparisons of those children who 
preferred easel painting and those who preferred blocks. Differences rather 
than similarities in these groups are indicated in the very fact that 
few children in the nursery-school setting showed an interest in both 
media. 

Children who preferred the blocks stood out as a group for their spon- 
taneous, outgoing, adaptive, realistic drives and behavior.2® This was in 
marked contrast to the predominantly subjective, impulsive, self-centered 
characteristics of those who sought easel paints. 

Many children turned to work with blocks as they were making the 
transition from impulsive behavior toward adaptive reactions. Their de- 
veloping interest in building with blocks was paralleled by a keen interest in 
discovering and interrelating facts in the world about them. This parallel- 
ism suggests that the manual relating of structural units (i.e., building with 
blocks) and the mental process of relating facts may be different reflections 
of the same developmental trend. 

From the standpoint of manipulation and control, there seems to be more 
similarity between blocks and crayons than between blocks and any of the 

Other media explored. But children who outstandingly preferred blocks 
showed more genuinely adaptive behavior and sounder adjustment than the 
hildren who outstandingly preferred the crayon medium.?? 

Children's block products, as observed in this study, were not, as a whole, 
So expressive of feelings as were their products in easel painting and clay. 
This we might expect, since we have noted that children turned to the use 
of blocks as they moved away from their earlier impulsive behavior and as 
their interest in factual and logical material increased. Social factors which, 
ав a rule, enter into the use of blocks in a group setting also militate against 
the use of blocks as a medium for expressing personal feelings. Yet, despite 
these facts, certain children, notably Alan, Archie, Bert, and Ralph, sought 
blocks in the nursery school in preference to other media as a means of 
expressing their emotional needs, Many other children reflected their feel- 
ings through their block usage, although they did not outstandingly seek 


38 Only three children showe 
Della, and Diane. In each of 


noted: (a) inclosures in blocks, 
tive structuralized patterns in 


d a predominating interest in both paints and blocks: Benjy, 
these, one or both of the following parallelisms in product were 
paralleled by restricted filled forms in painting; (b) nonrepresenta- 
both media. 


2% See Table LII and Interpretive Summary (II, 564-68) for comparison of characteristics as- 


sociated with easel painting and block interest. Further data on children who preferred blocks 
will appear in a future publication. 


? Quantitative data on this point will appear in a future publication. 
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this medium in preference to others or use it primarily as a means of ex- 
pressing their emotions.?! 

Those children who, in the nursery school, preponderantly sought blócks 
as a means of expressing their feelings rather than using the blocks, as did 
most children, to express their adaptive drives showed one or more of the 
following trends: (а) They were likely to choose the small, unit blocks rather 
than the large, hollow, or drag blocks; (5) they tended to use blocks in soli- 
tary play rather than in co-operative or parallel play situations; (c) they 
were wont to build the same structure over and over again far more than 
did the better-adjusted children, who used the blocks in a variety of ways; 
and (d) they showed a more extreme reaction to their own products, such 
as long-continued and vigilant protection of their products without using 
them, extreme disturbance if products were destroyed or touched by other 
children, or else, as happened in the case of some children, they got intense 
pleasure from destroying their own products. 

In the same way that a comparison of children's crayon and easel prod- 
ucts was fruitful, a comparison of children's block and easel products yields 
some basis for further consideration. In general, we noted that children who 
were primarily interested in blocks and who were relatively well adjusted 
in their group tended, when they did paint, to produce highly structured 
patterns in which straight lines and/or angular strokes predominated.** 

Among individual children there were a few whose block and painting 
Products showed markedly similar emphases that seemingly had a common 
origin in their emotional life. 

Enclosures —Richard built enclosures with blocks and painted circular en- 
closures. During periods of emotional upset, Sally and Victor made en- 
closures with blocks that were paralleled by overlay in painting. The periods 
during which Don and Ralph built block enclosures in which to hide things 
Paralleled the times when they were working in restricted masses with easel 
paints. e 

Tower emphasis.—Sara and Loretta showed vertical emphasis in painting 
that was paralleled by tower emphasis in blocks. A change in Richard's 
block pattern from inclosures to towers was paralleled by a change in 
Painting pattern from circles to verticals. A pronounced focus on towers by 
Archie in block building was paralleled by such varied types of emphasis 
9n height in painting as (1) use of verticals; (2) overemphasis on top E page 
in painting; and (3) such verbalized accompanying content as Sky, 
“Ladder,” “Chimney,” “Smoke.” 

3l Among these children were Aileen, Glen, Gregory, Jay, Jill, Jimmy, Joe, Louis, Margaret, 
Peter, Robert, and Ronny. 


® These children included Barry, Don, Hilda, Hugh, Joe, Robert, Ross, Sheldon, and Steven. 
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Destroying of products.—Interest in destroying block structures was paral- 
leled by smearing techniques with paints in the cases of Glen and Ray. Bert, 
who was inclined to protect his block structures at first and finally to destroy 
them with glee, also found enjoyment in the final smearing of his paintings. 

Other cases of parallelism in usage of the two media.—Bee’s and Fredrika’s 
painting patterns changed from circular, warm-colored mass effects to 
structured straight-line, angular forms just at the time that they began to 
show interest in block building. They were using blocks during this period to 
carry out varied locomotion projects. 

A decorative theme was pronounced in both the painting and the block 
work of Paul. Dots often provided the decorative motifs in paints. Tiny 
colored cubes provided the decorative motif for block structures. 

Fanciful rather than realistic representation predominated in both the 
painting and the block work of Aileen (see Pl. 11). 

A comparison of the amount of emotionally weighted verbalism of given 
children during block play and during painting reveals the fact that chil- 
dren tended to be more articulate about their emotions during block play 
than during painting. The period of generalized emotions expressed 
through painting seems in some cases to have prepared the way for ensuing 
verbal release. 


Aileen’s comment during block building—‘This is my house. Nobody can live in it. This 
is a house only for my people who haven’t any other place to stay’”—followed a very long 


period of much less revelatory activity when Aileen was painting the ovular red masses 
which she sometimes simply called “Houses.” 


Angela’s mass-painting pattern with the one comment “Old Witch" was not particularly 
revealing. But later, after she had initiated dramatic play with blocks, the meaning of “Old 


Witch,” its association with “Bad Mama”—and with Angela’s inner turmoil over a baby 
that was expected in her family—became аррагепё. 23 


Весацѕе self-expression is often more specific with blocks than with easel 
painting, blocks may offer a simpler method of understanding what is going 
on within the child than do paints. Dr. Hattwick's experience when she had 
individual children playing alone in her office during periods of controlled 
Observations strongly suggests this possibility. 

Blocks become an easier and probably better diagnostic medium when 
children are old enough to build structures and to verbalize freely than they 
are at earlier stages.?* Case studies suggest that blocks may have special 
value for highly intellectual children like Eda and Peter, who needed to 
learn how to handle and use concrete materials as well as thoughts. 

33 See II, 273-74, and Pls. 29, 17. 


34 See Erik Homberger, “Configuration in Play," Psychoanalytic Quarterly, VI (1937), 139-214. 
It may be that, if the authors had made as extended a study of blocks as they did of painting, they 
would have found children's сагіу piling and use of blocks equally revealing. 
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Characteristic differences that appear in easel paintings and in block 
products would seem to be influenced, in part, by the circumstances under 
which each medium was available in the nursery school and in part by 
actual differences in the nature of the medium. Blocks in the nursery school 
are seldom used without some degree of interaction or of actual co-opera- 
tion with other children. Even when children work on individual projects, 
there is, as a rule, need for exchanging with other children, dividing, or 


otherwise compromising on numbers, shapes, and sizes of blocks. Painting, 


as a rule, is likely to be a solitary enterprise. 

Blocks, by their inherent form, call for fitting and aligning. Their usage,, 
after children pass the early “piling stage," demands controlled reactions. 
It would be almost impossible to work with blocks and to achieve any sort 
of result that would be satisfactory, with attention directed elsewhere. 

Satisfactory results with easel paints can be achieved with the most 
casual attention. Blocks lack the fluidity and flexible color possibilities that 

ood medium for expression of feelings. 


tend to make easel paints such a g 
They are a relatively structured medium which demands more adaptation 


from the user than do the more readily manipulated paints. 


ШІ. SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED EASEL PAINTS 
AND THOSE WHO PREFERRED CLAY95 


evailed between children who preferred easel 
Paints and those who preferred crayons ог blocks, similarities predominated 
between the groups preferring paint and clay. Many children, in fact, 


Showed a strong parallel interest in both media (35 per cent of the fifty-four 


children who outstandingly sought the easel also showed a predominating 


Interest in clay). 
High usage of both easel paints and clay seems consistent with the early 


manipulative stage of development when children, as a rule, are full of un- 
Testrained impulses toward action. Both media seem to stimulate children 
to symbolical expression of feelings which they are either not ready or not 
able to express in more articulate or overt fashion. In varying degrees at 
different times, both clay and paints seem to heighten and to offer outlets 
for emotional drives.?? 

While apparently somewhat 
Clay and easel paints evoke certain speci 
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are likely to be more open and direct in their verbal and other expressions 
of emotions while using clay than while painting. In fact, free verbalization 
has been more evident during activity with clay than with any of the other 
media explored. 


Anita, Harriet, Harvey, Jimmy, Margaret, Peter, Ralph, and many other children were 
markedly more talkative while manipulating clay than at other times observed.37 

Danny, jimmy, Ray, Roberta, Rowena, Sara, and others talked much more nonsense at clay 
than during other activities. The free and absurd character of the verbalization suggests an 
unusual degree of release. 

Frank, Gilbert, Howard, and others talked out their emotional problems while at clay 
more freely than at other times, even though they did not express their problems through 
the clay medium. 

Problems expressed relatively indirectly in painting—as was Fredricka’s concern with 
elimination (Pls. 56-59)—seemed to find more direct expression through clay (and likewise 
through finger painting). Whereas Ann actively released aggressive drives through her intensive 


pounding of clay, she kept her aggressions and other outgoing drives covered while paint- 
ing, as she overlaid red or yellow with blue and green.38 


The following factors probably contributed to children's free expression 
during periods of clay usage: 


1. The clay situation, more than any other in the nursery, stimulated 
parallel play. Clay was presented at a small table, around which four or 
six children usually sat rather close together. This was conducive to social 
interchange. 

2. Clay did not require an intermediate tool as did easel painting and, 
accordingly, evoked a more direct response. Whereas strong aggressive feel- 
ings were often expressed through vehement pounding at clay, they were 
more indirectly expressed through choice of red or work in heavy vertical 
strokes at the easel.39 Many children of this age, we know, are concerned 
with excrement. The sensory similarity between clay and excrement made 
clay a more direct means than paints for working out this concern. 

A few parallels between clay products and by-products of play with other 
media, particularly easel painting, that seem worth noting have been ob- 
served. They especially indicate need for further observations. 

Breaking off of tiny bits of clay.— Jean and Tess focused on breaking off tiny pieces of clay. 
They tended at the easel to produce many dots and dabs. Floyd also was apt to break tiny 
pieces from his clay, while his crayon products were characterized by minute forms and 
fine detail. Hope, Jean, and Phyllis were inclined to break off tiny pieces of clay, and they 
all were outstanding in their group for their particular interest in collecting tiny objects at 
play. Phyllis, Floyd, and Jean tended to break off tiny pieces of clay and showed an out- 


standing interest in jigsaw puzzles—not only of the type which the school provided but of 
the complicated, commercial types devised for adults. 


?' More detailed illustrations will appear in a future publication; see also Van Alstyne, ор. cit. 
See I, 31. 39 See I, 21 ff. 
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Container theme.— Louise used clay to make balls or containers, and at the easel she char- 
acteristically worked in restricted masses. Alma, Arnold, and Tess also showed pronounced 
tendencies to work clay into balls and/or containers, and each of them emphasized circles 


in crayons and/or easel painting. 

Vertical emphasis.—Sara predominantly rolled cylindrical snakes out of clay and showed a 
predominant vertical emphasis in easel painting. Archie, Jay, and several other boys empha- 
sized long cylinders in their clay work and verticals in painting. Jessica made vertical columns 
at clay and showed the vertical emphasis at the easel. 


Piling —Ann broke pieces at clay and then combined them by piling while at the clay 
table. She characteristically “piled” (overlayed) one color upon another. She also used 
piling techniques with blocks and showed a strong collecting interest in general. 

Fitting pieces together.— Hilda, Sara, and Phyllis broke tiny pieces and patted them together 
for a large, flattened mound at clay. At the easel each tended to produce full-page masses 
composed of systematic piecemeal combination of smaller masses. 


IV. SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN CHILDREN WHO PREFERRED EASEL PAINTS 
AND THOSE WHO PREFERRED DRAMATIC PLAY 


A comparison of easel painting and dramatic play necessitates some 
definition of the latter term. The expression “dramatic play” may cover a 
wide range of possibilities: (a) The simplest form of dramatic play may be 
the handling of play materials in a manipulative way, as, e.g. the mere 
holding or carrying of a doll with obvious intent to “play something." (b) 
Also on the border line of dramatic play are the imaginative tales of pos- 
Sible happenings which children relate but which they do not enact. (c) 

ore easily recognizable as dramatic play is the handling of play materials 
When accompanied by monologue suggesting dramatic content. (d) Also 
more recognizable as dramatic play is the actual pantomiming or use of 
materials to carry out а dramatic-play theme, such as sweeping the floor, 
making the bed, setting the table in the doll corner—another kind of “lets 
pretend." (е) More complicated forms of dramatic play are characterized 
by decreasing dependence on materials and increasing reliance on content, 
оп interaction with other children, and on specific roles. Some of the highest 
examples of co-operation observed at the nursery-school level come in these 
more highly differentiated stages of dramatic play. 

In our group comparisons of easel painting and of dramatic play we have 
not been able to consider separately the levels of dramatic play suggested 
above. All of them, however, аге represented in our group evaluations. The 
Preponderance of our dramatic-play observations deal with the last three 
types enumerated. Observations have been heavily weighted by children's 
activities in three areas, VIZ., in the doll corner, around locomotor toys 
and around block play- A more differentiated technique would айай 
be desirable in further research studies. 

Our group comparisons of children who preferred the easel and those 
who preferred dramatic play, as observed in the present study, suggest that 
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easel painting and dramatic play had common appeals. Thirty-three per 
cent of the fifty-four children with a predominant interest in paints likewise 
preferred and showed an ever increasing interest in dramatic play. Children 
in both groups had particularly strong emotional drives.‘° 

Despite this basic similarity of appeal, differential factors were found to 
be operating in the painting and the dramatic-play situations. The chief 
characteristic which distinguished the children in the group primarily inter- 
ested in dramatic play was their more highly developed social orientation. 
Children with a major interest in dramatic play, as a group, showed freer 
and more affectionate responses to people in general and had a more co- 
operative attitude toward others than did the children primarily interested 
in easel paints.‘ 

Our observations suggest that chronological age accounts for some of the 
difference just cited. As children (ages two to four) get older, interest in 
painting decreases and interest in dramatic play increases. Social interac- 
tion and co-operative play also increase with age. The shift in interest from 
easel painting to dramatic play occurred gradually in many of the children 
observed and seemed in large part a reflection of social development. 

The factors of age and social development, however, are not the only ones 
to consider as contributing to children’s shift from easel painting to dra- 
matic play. As children develop and mature, their interests and problems, 
as а rule, reach a more focalized and overt level. As previously indicated, 
many children like Aileen, Angela, Gloria, and Esther can and do express their 
feelings abstractly and symbolically through easel painting as long as those 
feelings are still at the level of somewhat vague and generalized disturb- 
ances. Apparently, once their problems have become specifically identified 
with given situations, people, or objects, many children are ready and able 
to express them, at least symbolically, in dramatic play. Our observations 
led us to believe that when the child is developmentally ready for it, dra- 
matic play, which crystallizes in more specific and overt form than easel 
painting, offers children a fuller release and a more satisfying experience. 

As in the case of other media, comparisons of dramatic-play activities 
with painting products reveal parallelisms which may be helpful in further- 
ing our understanding of expression in both media. 

Patty went to the easel and painted a product with a circular theme, following an absorb- 


ing dramatic-play experience in which she took a feminine role. Her usual paintin 


g theme 
; VET Lm 1 
was not circular, and many of her interests were not feminine. 


4 Sce Table LI and Interpretive Summary (II, 559-63 fI.) for comparison of characteristics 
associated with easel painting and interest in dramatic play. Further data on dramatic Play will 
appear in a future publication. " 

#1 Although the foregoing was true as a general trend, we d again remember that there аге 
always many exceptions to every generalization. Aileen (in her second year), Phoebe, 
Rowena all had predominant interest in dramatic play but had poor social relations, 

*: See I, 345. 


and 
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Angela engaged in dramatic play which involved the wrapping-up of a doll and the 
putting of “Baby,” “sick girl,” or “Mama” to bed at a period when she was painting 
emotionally weighted color-mass patterns that were related to her conflict over “Baby” 
апа “Bad Mama." 

Gloria played the sick, new-baby role at a time when she was depicting the container 
theme with both paints and crayons. ** 


: Jay, Hugh, and Archie characteristically chose the “big man,” usually the father role 
in dramatic play, and they characteristically used a vertical painting pattern. 


Children often carried on similar free associations in their painting and in 
their dramatic play; for example, Ethel was concerned with ‘washing 
clothes” in both media; Virginia with “eating” and “birthday cake.” 


SUMMARY OF DISTINCTIONS SUGGESTED BY COMPARISON OF MEDIA 


The preceding discussion of various forms of self-expression in different 


media suggests the following tentative conclusions: 
y be of particular value for expressing general- 


. 1. That easel painting ma 
ized emotions, conflicts, and difficulties which are at a nonverbal, nonovert 


level, i.e., for expressing felt tensions rather than problems and conflicts 
that have crystallized at the conscious level. 

2. That easel painting may be of particular value for self-expression be- 
tween the ages of two and four, when children are at the stage of interest and 
development at which color and symbolic representations are used with 
facility. 

3. That easel painting may be of particular value to disturbed children 
who can more readily use paints (a relatively clean medium) than the 
dirtier media, such as clay and finger paints. 

4. That use of easel painting may be helpful to children in bringing their 
Vague disturbances into more definite form. In those cases in which children 
are disturbed and spontaneously seek the easel, painting is likely to bring 
temporary release. For deep problems, it is not likely that painting will, by 
Itself, effect basic therapy. 

5. That easel painting may be of particular diagnostic value in connec- 
tion with those withdrawn, repressed, or shy children who either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously try to cover over or hide their real feelings. 

6. That easel painting may have unique value as a diagnostic measure 
because it js relatively easy to preserve and interpret the final products as 
contrasted with the difficulty of preserving and interpreting final products 
In clay, blocks, or dramatic play.* x 


4 See II, 273-74 and РІ. 27. “ See II, 313-14. 

4 In easel painting we can preserve one phase of the situation—the painting page—and we'can 
usually reconstruct in order the steps or processes (in terms of colors applied and strokes made) 
through which the child went to achieve his end-result. In clay and finger painting, the inter- 
mediate processes are lost in the final product and can be reconstructed only when those final 
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7. That children, in general, may express themselves more directly both 
with the material and verbally when using clay and/or finger paints” than 
at the easel. 

8. That clay (or finger paints) may be a particularly helpful medium for 
children who are in conflict over problems concerning elimination and/or 
overcleanliness. 

9. That clay (or finger painting) may be of particular value for children 
who are naturally in the smearing, manipulative stage of development (a 
phase somewhat earlier than interest in color symbolism). 


10. That clay usage in a group may tend, because of the opportunity for 
parallel play, to stimulate a somewhat more direct release for feelings of 
competition, aggression, etc., than do easel paints. For example, Aileen and 
others merely voiced their defiant attitude at the easel; but at the clay table 
defiance was often projected through such activities as outdoing others in 
number or size of snakes, or by grabbing and by redividing clay. There were 
countless examples of this sort. 

11. That blocks are likely to be a specifically valuable medium for ex- 
pression after children have reached the controlled, adaptive stage of de- 
velopment. 

12. That blocks may be a relatively more valuable medium for expression 
and release after children have passed the stage of color symbolism and 
have become interested in line and form. 

13. That crayons are one of the least adequate media for satisfying ex- 
periences at the two- and three-year level. 

14. That crayons may become a valuable diagnostic tool at the nursery- 
school level if products are studied in relation to easel paintings. 

15. That crayons probably become a more satisfactory medium for ex- 
pression after the child has passed the impulsive stage of development, after 
he has begun of his own accord to accept and adapt to his external environ- 
ment, and after he has reached the stage of realistic representation. 

16. That dramatic play may be a particularly valuable medium for ex- 
pression after the child has reached an outgoing, socially oriented stage of 
development (probably around four years of age and older). 

17. That dramatic play may be of particular value for the release of feel- 
ings and conflicts that involve specific social relationships, 

It must not be forgotten that all these suggested values for Specific creative 


products are accompanied by observations that offer a parallel description of process. We should 
also note that the advantage which сазсі painting provides, as far as interpretation of final 
product is concerned, is accompanied by a hazard: there is always danger in attempting to in- 
terpret products if they are abstracted from their original setting. 


4 See note on finger paints (I, 171). 
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media have grown from observation of their use in group situations. There 
is little doubt that, from time to time, the relative value of these media 
shifts for the individual child. The value of any of the media discussed will 
depend, in part at least, upon the circumstances under which it is used, e.g., 
whether in a group of other children or when alone. From the total of 
group and individual observations, it would seem that no one material is 
in itself better than any other. Choice and value apparently depend in large 
part upon the age, maturity level, and makeup of the child and upon the 
problem (if any) that the child is at the given time trying to resolve. It is, 
accordingly, important not to focus on any single medium but to offer all 
of them to children at appropriate times and to keep in mind that responses 
in any one area can be understood only if seen in relationship to activities 
in other areas and to all aspects of the child's life. 


CHAPTER VII 


EVALUATING CHILDREN'S PAINTINGS: AIDS AND 
SAFEGUARDS, RELEASE AND THERAPY 


AIDS AND SAFEGUARDS 


еее findings of the sort presented throughout the fore- 


going discussion, like other generalizations, hold only within cer- 

tain limits. They are subject to many exceptions and modifica- 
tions, and this is especially true of a study wherein findings are based upon 
and related to human factors. Findings in such cases should be regarded as 
clues to deeper understanding rather than as axioms on which to base 
further conclusions. Discriminatingly used, however, these findings can be 
valuable in heightening teachers’ sensitivity to the content and value of 
children's creative work, they can help to document analyses of children's 
needs and problems and can give direction to guidance. 

It has been abundantly illustrated throughout this investigation that, 
long before paintings are recognizable in a realistic sense, they are full of 
significant content of which the child himself is often quite unaware. Con- 
tent of this sort is most readily identified in the work of children who are 
emotionally disturbed. But careful and systematic study of the paintings 
and other creative activities of practically any child is rewarding either in 
substantiating what is already known of him ог in some way further in- 
creasing understanding of the child's inner life. In some cases examination 
of his work will reveal the child as a soundly developing youngster ex- 
pressing a variety of interests, and in other cases Ais creative work— 
particularly his paintings—may reveal that the child is trouble 
and in need of special consideration and help. ( 

Our findings, we believe, have practical implications for workers in 
various fields. Safeguards for discriminating use of them warrant discussion. 
As different as is the role of the educator from that of the psychiatrist is 
likely to be their use of this material. us like Parents, will realize 
that some difficulties indicated in children 8 paintings can be quite simply 
handled in any one of a number of ways. Wise educators, like Wise parents, 
will distinguish simple or passing problems, often characteristic of particu. 
lar stages of development, from deeper problems that 
help than most educators are prepared to give. 


Educators, as well as others who wish to use this materia] meaningfully, 
144 


d, suffering, 


Tequire more expert 
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will observe a child's general behavior and activities over a period of time 
before making inferences or interfering in any way with his creative ef- 
forts. Manifest relationships and objective evidence in other areas of his 
living should be observed and related to what is felt to be significant in his 
paintings before conclusions are warranted. It is only as supplementary 
evidence is found that interpretations of paintings as outlined can be proper- 
ly formulated and used. It will also be important to keep in mind that con- 
stant flux and resultant change within both child and environment must 
continuously modify thinking and conclusions about any given child. 
Suggested bases for analyzing children's paintings may be considered—like 
Various tests of intelligence—as diagnostic tools particularly useful in con- 
tributing to the understanding and guidance of young children. 
I. THE NEED FOR AN INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH 

As previously stated, any generalization pertaining to human beings will, 
When applied, vary from child to child and will, of necessity, be modified 
for the same child under different conditions. 

Any single observed phenomenon, as we have stated in connection with 
focus on the color red, may have quite varied significance for different chil- 
dren. For one child a focus on red may symbolize a craving for love and 
may become identified with the desire for a stable home. Another child, 
focusing on red, may be expressing symbolically his need and longing for 
the supporting affection of a particular individual. In other cases red may 
be used as an outlet for feelings quite counter to these—namely, aggression 
and hatred. In all these situations, red is used to satisfy the individual's ac- 
tive need of expressing his driving emotions. In such cases recognition of 
the particular need is obviously important. 

Similarly, it should be noted that the same child may vary his painting 
Pattern because of purely temporary factors, such as (a) happenings that 
for the day or hour colored his mood when he came to the easel; (0) im- 
mediate physical conditions, such as kind of paint, size and placement of 
painting page, type of brush, indoor or outdoor setting; (c) immediate social 
situation, such as whether or not adults are present or about; (7) whether or 
not other children are present and interacting with him; or again the par- 
ticular activity that some other child is engaged in may influence his work. 
All of these seemingly extraneous factors must have due consideration if 
there is to be intelligent understanding of a child’s painting. 

The same child may display more than one type of pattern in a given 
medium, each pattern consistent with a particular set of circumstances. 
Differentiated responses of this sort were pronounced in Aileen’s block build- 
ing. Aileen often produced symbolical, abstract, pedestaled effects when 
withdrawn from the group and when absorbed in fanciful play, and she 
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frequently built platforms on which to stand or act and thrones on which to 
sit when stimulated toward overt dramatic play in which she had the oppor- 
tunity to take the lead. In contrast to these, for a period of time when she was 
particularly happy in her play with George, she geared in with his interests 
and built tracks, bridges, and other structures that afforded her opportunities 
to play with him. 

Before we can adequately evaluate a painting or any other creative 
product, we must be aware of, and take into account, circumstances such as 
the foregoing, which may have influenced what was done. 

We have already discussed a variety of happenings of the kind that tend 
to modify the child's mood. Expectation or birth of a new baby in the 
family, sibling rivalry, parental pressure, and high standards, particularly 
in regard to cleanliness, are other factors which in either transitory or more 
permanent ways may affect the child's mood when he paints or initiates 
other creative activities. Even in certain transitory situations we have found 
some general tendencies. Birthdays and Christmas, for example, are heart- 
warming experiences for children, and our observations have suggested a 
tendency among them to turn to freer use of warm, “happy” colors, par- 
ticularly yellow, at these times.! A stay at home often precipitates a change 
in painting pattern. In children subjected to high home standards, for ex- 
ample, we have frequently observed a swing to overlay, particularly with 
blue, after a stay at home.? A number of times it has been noted that chil- 
dren, on returning from a test situation in which a good rapport was estab- 
lished with the tester, have evidenced a kind of release that enabled them to 
initiate new and freer expression in painting, as well as in other activities.? 

If analysis of paintings is to deepen insight into the dynamics of individual 
children, observers must remain continuously aware of every sort of situa- 
tion which may affect any particular child's feelings and his consequent 
painting products. Educators and others will wish to keep themselves free 
not only from the desensitizing effects of wholesale generalizations but from 
fixed attitudes of prejudice about any given child. 

Illustrative of transitory experiences of the sort which alert observers may 
note and utilize as clues to guidance are the following: 

Danny, Jessica, and Phoebe each produced paintings which were noticeably freer in color 
and space usage when their mothers were away from home, Е, 


z Е š ach changed again to an 
overlaid and otherwise repressed pattern upon the mother’s return. The freer painting 


1 See I, 32-33. 2 True of Edward, Phoebe, Elinor, et al, 


3 True of Paul, Peter, and Polly after play interviews with Dr. Hattwick. This was apparently 
also the situation that freed Alan sufficiently so that, although he had not used paints before his 
play interview with Dr. Hattwick, subsequently painting became one of his regular activities in 
the group. 
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during the mother's absence paralleled freer behavior in other areas and helped to sub- 
stantiate the belief that each of these children felt restrained under the mother’s influence. 


Philip and Polly each gave up painting for more articulate overt activities during their 
mother’s absence from home. They went back to painting and became less outgoing upon 
their mother’s return. The related circumstances again suggest restraint under the mother’s 
influence and a particular, self-expressive value in painting for these children. 


We have noted how Angela at three different periods consistently returned to her particular 
Pattern of mass technique, using warm colors somewhat overlaid with black during expecta- 
tion of a baby in the family and around the times of subsequent miscarriages. The consistent 
nd support to the supposition that Angela was, in 
dency to behave as usual in all situations except 
raged free symbolic expression of her 


reversion to an earlier pattern gives clue a 
reality, deeply concerned, despite her ten! 
those creative-play situations or activities which encou 
underlying disturbance. 

Perry turned to crayons and produced three products with cutoff verticals on the day fol- 
lowing a threat by an older boy that “the doctor will cut off your ears.” Perry also had night 
terrors following this threat. The crayon pattern, with the symbolic cutoff verticals, along 
belief that Perry was deeply disturbed by the threat, 


with the night terrors, supports the stur 
may have assumed the significance of a castra- 


Which, according to psychoanalytic theory, 
tion fear, 

f-expressive individual painting pattern, tended consistently 
to copy the pattern of whatever child was painting at the opposite side of the easel. Erwin 
was outstandingly imitative and lacking in self-expression in all activities. The paintings 
Provide a record of Erwin’s dearth of creative quality and capacity for self-expression even 
in the medium most likely to stimulate expression of those qualities. 


Erwin, instead of having a sel 


IL THE INDIVIDUAL'S CHARACTERISTIC PATTERN MUST BE SOUGHT THROUGH А 
LONGITUDINAL OR RELATIVELY LONG-TIME APPROACH 


Paintings can be safely interpreted as related to the individual only as 
€ach child's products are observed day after day and compared with one 
another, as well as with reactions in other areas. In this way only can the 
common, persistently recurrent features be discovered. As previously stated, 
the individual’s characteristic pattern or deviations from his characteristic 
Pattern will be found only through a longitudinal or relatively long-time 
approach. Such an approach is a safeguard against being misled by either 
extraneous or transitory circumstances. 

As a longitudinal study of each child's work is made, different degrees of 
Similarity or variability in successive paintings will be noted. These offer 
one of the first clues to understanding. The more emotionally involved the 
child, the more likely is he to be focused on a single problem and the more 
repetitive or even stereotyped 8 his pattern likely to be.* The better ad- 
justed the child is at any given time or at all times, (а) the more likely are 
his paintings to show а clear-cut developmental sequence; (0) the more 
likely are individualized features, such as his own palette, to be interwoven 


4 Sec Interpretive Summary and Table LVI on repetitive theme (II, 580-82). 
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among variable techniques and content; and (с) the more likely are his 
varied daily experiences to be reflected in his paintings. Sudden drops in 
the usual level of work, as from form to mass and/or smear, may offer a clue 
to the fact that the child has run up against an emotional problem. 

* If, over a period of time, recurrent or persistent events which parallel a 
given child's painting pattern are observed, these may be considered as 
clues to the child's paintings and to whatever deviations may be evident. 
If, for example, change in usual painting pattern is consistently paralleled 
by aggressions, by night terrors, or by persistent sibling conflicts at home, 
then possibilities are suggested that warrant investigation. If, along with 
these difficulties, increased tension while painting, an intense expressed 
desire to paint and/or continuous, accentuated use of one color, such as 
red, black, brown, or purple, are noted, it is probable that the given child 
needs carefully considered guidance. 

It is the existence of repeated, persistent relationships, such as those out- 
lined, that has justified the thesis of the present book and that lends objec- 
tivity to the generalized statements that have been made. 

The fact that a child used yellow on a day when he was happy would not 
in itself necessarily be significant. But the finding that various children who 
showed striking ups-and-downs in mood consistently turned to the use of 
yellow and often to bright sweeps of yellow or its equivalent on days when 
they were happy and that on days when they were unhappy or subdued 
they turned to black, purple, and other somber colors gives us a basis for 
believing that a relationship between mood and color usage exists. If a 
child consistently and repeatedly used blue, as many did after а stay at 
home, whereas his characteristic pattern at school was not blue, then again 
the repeated evidence seems to justify the assumption that there was а rela- 
tionship between use of blue and the home experience—an assumption 
obviously not justifiable on the basis of single incidence. 

The foregoing discussion does not imply that single, differing products 
may not be important. Once the child’s characteristic painting pattern is 
recognized, then a single differing £r oduct may be highly important, particularly 
if it is the beginning of a new painting trend and if the attendant circum- 
stances are known. In fact, it may be such a single product with the unusual 
associated events that may help to prove, disprove, or var 
previously held: for example, the fact that Elaine for the 
ized about the coming baby on the first day that she did 

black (this was after a long series of black-overlay pai 
. weight than all previous evidence to the belief that h 
paintings were somehow relatéd to repressed, feelings co 
ing baby. The fact that Andy, Anita, and Jeff each prod 


y interpretations 
first time verbal- 
Dot overlay with 
nting) lent more 
ег full-page black 
ncerning the com- 
uced rare sporadic 
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products at a form level far higher than their characteristic pattern gave 
pictorial evidence for the belief that these children ordinarily functioned 
at a level below their true ability. Shifts in pattern and behavior—as, for 
example, the tendency for children to make a parallel shift from red to blue 
as they change from highly charged emotional to more controlled behavior. 
or the tendency for children to shift from work in restricted areas to work 
all over the page as they make the transition from self-contained and re- 
pressed to outgoing behavior—provide stronger and more dynamic evi- 
dence of the apparent relationships between painting patterns and per- 
sonality than are likely from any number of static factors or comparisons. 


ІП. OBSERVATIONS ОМ PAINTING MUST ВЕ CONTINUOUSLY INTEGRATED 
WITH OTHER CHARACTERISTICS AND REACTIONS 


If a true understanding of the relatedness between children’s paintings 
and their personalities is to be secured, not only must an individualized ap- 
proach be made and each child's characteristic pattern and tendencies be 
Noted, but observations on painting products must be continuously integrated with all 
other known and observable characteristics and reactions of the child in all areas. 

This involves, as previously stated, (а) comparison of all aspects of the 
Painting pattern with one another for similarities and differences that are 
Suggested or implied and (b) establishing of possible relationships between 
the painting product and the child's behavior, including verbalizations and 
Other reactions while painting. In addition, (c) characteristic painting 
Pattern and behavior while painting should be compared with other be- 
havior, particularly in social situations, and (d) comparison of activities 
While painting with activities during the use of other creative media should 


also be made. | 
Murray makes an interesting statement and analogy in this connection: 


A single significant response may be likened to one piece of a picture puzzle. Тһе latter 

as a certain shape and exhibits certain colors, but these items per se are of little interest 

or importance. They only become meaningful when it is known how they are related to the 

attributes of other pieces and how together they contribute to the total unity... .. By 

Gbservation of many parts one finally arrives at a conception of the whole and, then, having 
rasped the latter, one can re-interpret and understand the former.5 


Like the search for persistent or repeated responses and tendencies, at- 
tempts to understand the child's reactions as a meaningful whole help to 
avoid many false conclusions. Human personality and its dynamics can be 
understood only if approached not as a random accumulation of attributes 
but as a whole made up of certain perseverating, related traits and trends, 
If an interpretation of a child's paintings cannot be related meaningfully to 


5Henry A. Murray et al., Ex lorations in Personality (New York: Oxford Uni i 
1938), p. 605. y , Exp x niversity Press, 
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other facts and events of his existence, judgment and action should be re- 
served until substantiating evidence is found. 

À certain consistency within the framework of the painting products asa 
rule offers important clues to integration and interpretation. Our observa- 
tions suggest that if a child shows a consistently restricted pattern in all 
areas of expression—as, for example, use of cold colors—and, along with 
these, evidences of some or all of the following characteristics: overlay with 
cold colors, closed forms, forms which are circular and filled and/or work 
in a restricted area of the painting page, then the chances are more than 
likely that we shall find evidence in the child of a consistent tendency to- 
ward withdrawn feelings and withdrawn overt behavior. If, on the other 
hand, different aspects of a given child's painting reflect conflicting trends, 
then the chances are more than likely that we shall find conflicting and 
less predictable parallels between feelings and overt behavior. 

Behavior while painting may be in harmony with the painting pattern, 
while the child’s general overt behavior is quite otherwise. 


Margaret,’ for example, produced a series of paintings in heavy, vertical strokes, suggestive 
of strong assertive. feelings. She also displayed aggressive behavior toward other materials 
and individuals while she was painting. Throughout this same period, however, Margaret 
in her other activities in the schoolroom continued to be withdrawn and given to crying. 


Glen? similarly reflected aggressive drives through heavy red vertical strokes with paints 
and crayons. He was, at the same time, extremely submissive and retiring in the group. 
(Follow-up information indicated that Glen subsequently became free and expressed the 
Strong aggressions that were evident, or at least implicit, in his nursery paintings.) 


In instances such as the foregoing, in which both painting product and 
painting behavior are a contrast to usual overt behavior patterns, opportu- 
nity and encouragement for release through the painting medium seem indi- 
cated. Such contrast may also indicate need for psychiatric guidance. 

While contrasts such as these are not infrequent, they have not been usual 
among two-, three-, four-, and five-year-old children. As already stated, 
children of these ages are inclined to be impulsive, and they tend to express 
what they feel rather directly in overt behavior, as well as in their use of 
creative media. Accordingly, similarities rather than differences between 
painting and overt behavior trends tend to be the rule. Such analogies, for 
example, as Aileer's closed red-mass paintings paralleled by withdrawing be- 
havior, Archie’s emphasis on height in painting paralleled by “big” drives 
in other areas, or Kit’s delight in dirt and mud play while indulging in 
dirty, smearing painting are more frequent than аге contrasts such as we 
mentioned for Margaret and Glen. We offer the consistency of trends in our 
qualitative findings as substantial evidence for the foregoing statements. 


7 I, 21-22. 
* See also I, 126. зене 2 
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The majority of children whom we observed, including Aileen, Archie, 
and Kit, also tended to show parallelism between painting products and 
products in other media. But sometimes, particularly in the comparison of 
easel paintings and crayon products, we found interesting and enlightening 
differences. Such differences are as valuable as similarities in giving insights 
into the individual child. By and large, contrasts helped us to remain aware 
of this very important fact: that paintings tend primarily to reflect feelings 
and that only secondarily do they mirror overt behavior. Paintings may re- 
flect feelings which are not finding expression in more overt reactions. When 
differences between painting trends and more overt reactions or between 
painting trends and trends in crayons are found, it is advisable to consider 
the possibility that the easel paints may be serving as a special and mean- 
ingful medium of release; and further evidence should be sought that will 
cither verify or nullify the interpertation that might be given the paintings 
if considered by themselves. 

гу. ADEQUATE PERSPECTIVE 

A fourth invaluable aid to study and interpretations is adequate per- 
spective, One kind of perspective includes knowledge of usual developmental 
trends in painting. Observations of the individual child should be studied in 
relationship to usual performance of other children at the same stage of 
development. 

Knowledge of developmental expectancies is essential to proper inter- 
Pretation. As has been previously reported, emphasis on any one color, 
such as red or blue, may, from the standpoint of adjustment, have a certain 
Significance at the nursery level and a quite different significance for an 
Older child. Responses of a child at a given period may or may not cor- 
respond to his stage of development; for example, high usage of red in the 
early nursery period is usual, whereas persistent usage throughout the 
nursery-school years is unusual and likely to have special significance. Only 
by knowing what is typical and what is atypical at given periods can one 
make proper distinctions between what is primarily unique and individual 
and what is characteristic of the particular stage of development. 

We should like to deviate from our findings at this point to suggest that 
Perspective on children’s paintings may be further heightened by knowl- 
edge of the findings derived from such specialized techniques as those used 
by psychoanalysts and Rorschach workers. Although our basic study was 
undertaken without inclusion of these two techniques, Rorschach tests were 
later given thirty of the children as part of our follow-up study. Our own 
awareness, our limited knowledge, and our belief in the underlying validity 
of both Rorschach and psychoanalytic approaches to the understanding of 
human behavior and of children’s paintings have been supported and have 
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increased progressively as a result of our present investigation. While in- 
discriminate application of the generalized trends derived from these tech- 
niques may be exceedingly harmful, the authors believe that an understand- 
ing of the objective relationships suggested by these methods may provide 
helpful clues to understanding of individual children. These relationships 
can be objectively tested. Actually, many of the findings in this study sup- 


port, and are supported by, relationships established by Rorschach and 
psychoanalytic workers. 


V. OTHER PHASES OF BEHAVIOR 


Besides the aids to interpretation outlined above, several other phases of 
behavior seemed to offer fruitful fields for further study. They include ver- 
balization, children’s reactions to their own products, the paintings they wish to take 
home, and their self-portraits. 

Verbalization.—The field of verbalization offers rich opportunities for 
study. The child's spontaneous naming or description of his creative prod- 
uct, as has frequently been noted, plays an important part in facilitating 
adult interpretation, and it frequently augments the-release or therapeutic 
value of the painting experience for the child. 

Since the name or descriptive designation of the product may have been 
planned when the child projected his painting or while he was doing it, since 
it may have been a response to some chance superficial environmental 
stimuli, or since it may perhaps have derived from some deep emotional 
source, it is highly important to discover, if possible, the real motive or 
stimulus for the designation given, if we are going to try to understand the 
significance of the content in relationship to the child’s personality (Pl. 112). 

Designations or verbalization about their work that have proved most 
valuable to us in interpreting pre-representative paintings are those which 
apparently have sprung spontaneously from the emotiona] core of the child. 
In such cases the designations tend to take the form of free association or 
monologue not obviously related to the task at hand. Designations under 
these circumstances “unfold” as the child is painting. It is, as a rule, quite 
clear to the observer that the content of the painting has been the subject 
of previous preoccupation and that the child has “painted out”? 
about which he has had strong feelings. The designation or ve 
often appears to be a significant, though seemin 
ment of the painting experience. 


8 We have already noted how tendencies toward relevant or “personal” 
seemingly irrelevant) accord with other factors in our statistical analyses. W, 
how children’s verbalizations have given clues to the symbolism and the un 
of their products (see, e.g., Bert, I, 22; Barry, 1, 25, 26 on overlay; 
circles and verticals, I, 74). 


something 
rbalization 
gly unrelated, accompani- 


verbalizations (often 
* have also indicated 
conscious significance 
9r the children's comments on 
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An uninitiated observer would be inclined to dismiss this type of verbal- 
ization as not applicable to the painting product, since the child seemed to 
be talking quite casually, unrelatedly, and apparently without conscious 
intent. Yet our observations have shown that it is just this type of designa- 
tion which, together with the painting pattern, is most likely to emerge 
from a common focus. Both seem to rise directly from the core of the being.? 
Often it is this type of naming or designation which gives a clue to the un- 
derlying emotional problem. Sometimes it is the last bit of evidence neces- 
Sary to an understanding and interpretation of the basic emotional diffi- 
culty; and it supplies, along with the rest of the data, what is needed in 
order to see all the known facts as а meaningful whole. 

Ailes association of "House" with the closed red forms that she 
Painted!? and Angela’s remark of «Qld witch” during the painting of her 
overlaid, emotionally expressive paintings" were important factors in vali- 
dating the interpretations given 19 the painting patterns of these two 
children. 

We have observed that many children, when they first began to ex- 
Press their repressed feelings through painting, did not verbalize. If asked 
quite casually, “Ро you want to tell me about your painting?” these chil- 
dren were likely to attach the name of whatever happened to catch their 
yes, or sometimes they offered a name suggested by something just said 
by another child. At such periods their designations were prompted by ex- 
ternal stimuli. Later on, however, 25 their feelings became more clarified, 
they would frequently and spontaneously offer a free-association sort of 
verbalization. Achievement of this verbal level seemed to offer a release and 
apparently helped children to be free of their erstwhile preoccupying and 
disturbing emotions. 4 

It was only after Aileen was able to verbalize her concern about her family 
situation with the words, “This is а house for my people who have no other 
Place to stay,” that her disturbed preoccupation concerning her home per- 
ceptibly declined. (It did not disappear.) 

It was only after Angela had sufficiently clarified her hostility that she could 
talk about “Bad Mama” that her emotionally weighted painting pattern 
ceased. 

Will lost his fear of the school mascot after a series of paintings which 
culminated with the remark, “It ain't no dog.” 


9 Griffiths offers а discussion of levels of attentiveness that perhaps elucidates this statement: 
“The most attentive level involves the most logical or intellectual processes. The less attentive 
levels increasingly reflect impulsive or emotional processes (see Ruth Griffiths, A Study of Ima, bu 
Horis вагона еі (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Со, 1935). "d 


10 See РІ. 3. и See РІ. 29. 
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Sally seemed to have fewer conflicts with her younger sisters after she had 
revealed her feelings through a number of paintings, to which she gave 
such designations as "Little girl walking down the street talking to her 
mother. The baby is following but they don't know it.” 

Elaine? and Howard? have already been discussed as less preoccupied 
with their personal conflicts once they had begun to verbalize about them. 
The painting experience seemed to help each of these children to bring his 
problem to a verbal level. Once this had occurred, these children were ap- 
parently better able to handle their difficulties, as in each case the previous- 
ly felt need to use paint as a medium for expression and release ceased and 
marked strides in personal adjustment occurred. 

Observations such as the foregoing have indicated not only the value of 
spontaneous verbalizations but also the futility, and perhaps the blunder, 
of stimulating names and comments and the attaching significance to such 
responses when given. 

Children's reactions to their own products.—Such reactions have given many 
helpful clues to guidance, as, for example, the following: (1) The young 
child who is still developmentally in the stage of keen interest in process seems 
likely to show little or no interest in his finished painting or other product. 
(2) The child who is eager—perhaps overeager—for adult approval is likely 
-to call attention to his work. (3) The child who is too burdened with adult 
expectancies and with standards beyond his level is likely to be ashamed of 
and to hide or destroy his products. (4) The child who is insecure and greatly 
absorbed in his emotional life may be especially protective about what he 
has made, even though he wishes to put it to no functional use. His work is 
apparently a projection of himself which he feels he must shield (5) The 
child who has gained release through the painting experience tias like the 
child who is primarily interested in process, show DO interest in the final 
product; or sometimes his gleeful destruction of his Product is an indication 
of the release afforded by the painting experience, 

Paintings made to take home.—Paintings are Sometimes made with the ex- 
pressed desire to take them home or as gifts for specific individuals, In such 
cases the exact nature of the painting, perhaps its deviation from the child’s 
usual pattern, may be revelatory of the child’s feeling toward his h or 
toward the particular person involved. pe 

hild from a home which placed great impor ; 
a ain Spende iei тты ee 1984. Pih е ана took a 
strokes that seemed to accord with the home expectancies о P S controlled bite 


2 f high]: 2 
Support for this interpretation was given a few days later 8y controlled behavior. 


à (May 26, 1938 
made two paintings: (a) a smeary product in green, orange, aud em when Dora 
> 


12 See I, 38-40. 13 See I, 60-63, 


with green 
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predominant in smeary strokes and many heavy verticals, the whole suggestive of 
assertive drives; (b) a second product in which blue predominated and was used to over- 
lay green, in which circular strokes predominated, and in which the cleanliness of the final 
product was pronounced. Dora left the first painting at school and chose the second one 
to take home. 

қ Peter, like Dora, took a clean blue painting home on February 6, 1939, and left a painting 
with contrasting treatment of blue and brown at school. 


Aldo took home his first blue painting, which was also his first attempt at form. 


Jay and Rita each tended to select those products with the highest form level to take home. 


Toe took her cleanest product home (January 11, 1939), with the query, * Will Mother 
lke it??? 


Archie took his more multicolored, more warmly tinted products home to mother, sug- 
vas not ordinarily revealed by him. 


gesting a warmth of attachment to her that v 

Aileen tended at specific times (October 12, 1937; January 4, 1938; January 6, 1938; 

May 9, 1938), when her relationship with her mother was happier than usual, to take home 
er less restricted paintings. 


Anita took home her fullest 
relationships. 


paintings. These were made during periods of better home 


Elinor took home those paintings that had content which she thought would please her 
mother, such as “Fairy Queen” and "Princess." She left at school those that she felt would 
displease her mother, such as “Boys and Girls Dancing.” 

Ordinarily all these children were disinterested in taking their work home. 
Each time they chose to do so, the product of their choice seemed signifi- 
cantly related to immediate home circumstances. 

: Self-portraits.—A. fourth clue to interpretation of paintings was to be found 
in children’s self-portraits. ‘These paintings, whether in the form of striking 
abstractions or in the form of realistic portrayals of the child’s feelings and 
drives, often have seemed to bring together in a single product the dynamics 
which were otherwise to be found only in a variety of sources. 

Children’s self-portraits are evidently made with the urge to express their 
inner feelings about themselves. They are not self-portraits in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Children are very likely to attach their names or some 
identifying symbol to these portrayals of self. They may print their initials; 
they may produce horizontal, wavy, scribbling lines which they say are 
their names; or they may ask the nearest adult to write their names on the 
products, It із аз though the children felt the identity between the products 
and themselven ThE 6018 to attach their names particularly to these prod- 
Ucts seems to spring spontaneously from the same emotional core as do the 


free associations previously described and as do the self-portraits to which 


they feel their names should be attached. 


estaled effect and her “Crying eyes" are both meaningful and illustrative 


Aileen’s ped 
Pte Pls. 1 and 9). 


of self-portraits (sce 
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А painting which Archie produced on February 27, 1939, with a relatively huge head 
and overemphasized hair and teeth, seemed to be identified with his oft repeated wish to be 
ever so much bigger than he was. Emphasis on teeth seemed significant, as at that time 
Archie was, with relative frequency, attacking other children through biting. “Teeth” 
was also a recurrent response made by Archie in a later Rorschach test (РІ. 14). 

Ruth frequently carried on fanciful play around 
activities paralleled Ruth's or else represented things Ruth desired or had not yet attained, 
such as the opportunity to attend kindergarten regularly. “Susie’s activities? as depicted 


on the painting page, as well as through verbalizations and pantomiming, were clearly 
representations of Ruth-as-she-felt and may be considered а 


"Susie," an imaginary character whose 


Ronny, with his differentiated use of drippy, 
and clean blue on the other side, gave us a 
smear and to be clean. 


dirty brown on one side of the painting page 
striking portrait of his conflicting drives to 


Rita, through her left-right paintings, also portrayed her con: 


Jocelyn, in a product of May 8, 1939, in which red was Sandwiched between vertical 
masses of blue, seemed to be reflecting her Strong emotional drives, which were quite re- 


stricted by the conventional demands and expectancies that characterized her daily life. 


A painting made two years later, a recognizable self-portrait of à little girl in red, bounded 
on both sides by relatively large: heavy ames pf blue, lent Weight to Фе та E апа 


significance attached to the earlier painting. 


flicting drives (see I, 29). 


Ray produced a picture suggestive of conflict 


оп May 25, 1939. 4 pi i 
purple verticals on the left, yellow and red verticals оп t а Picture with heavy, 


he right, He = 
a self-representation, for he said: “It’s about me,” Е Seemed to feel this was 


longer remains any doubt that many of thei 
We have already poe some of the parallels between the аар 
identifying char; isti А d 
наче ра, q, os ЧТОБ Characteristics of the child and hic painting 
Children frequently reveal something of their f 
sons, as well as about themselves, in the abstract 
attach the name of another person. 


Richard named a painting that consisted of a relatively small black 
up of short vertical and horizontal strokes “Му daddy.” He named a ERE Varad 2 
consisted of yellow and orange masses spread over most of the pa DHIE E 
with blue.!5 Page and heavily overlaid 


celings about other per- 
Paintings to which they 


14 Self-portraits in the feeling-about-self sense have also been зц 1 
media; fe ақық in blocks: Sandy clustered several blocks ina precario products in other 
ship оп one very small block. This might well have been an abstract Pieri zeatio: 
secure, fanciful, unrealistic, poorly balanced orientation to life, Archie’s СТД n of her in- 
structures were a kind of projection of the towering self he wished to be ous block-tower 


16 The impression that portraits such as these were meaningful has been sub, ^ 
servation of the paintings of children outside of this study, €g., Larry, stantiated by ob- 


approximately Richard’s 
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Betty, on April 29, 1938, painted “Myself with Mommy.” Mommy consisted of a dirty 
orange mass. Betty was represented by a larger blue mass. Betty’s feelings at that period 
about her mother in counterdistinction to those about herself seemed to be reflected in this 
Picture. 

Gloria, in a crayon product of concentric circles, placed herself in the center, father on 
the outside, and mother in between. She quite omitted her brother. Her own known desire 
at that period to be in the center of things and her desire to leave her brother out of the 
family unit are suggested by this painting (see Gloria, II, 313-14). 

Gilbert, on November 22, 1938, produced a crayon product in which he represented himself 
as the center vertical in a series of verticals made to represent the rest of the family. The 
Strokes which represented “Mommy” were filled in so that they lost much of their vertical 


effect (see РІ. 113). 
RELEASE AND THERAPY 


Since this study was first undertaken, the quest in two areas has been 
continuous: (1) What can observation of children’s painting and study of 
their paintings mean /0 adults? (2) What does the painting experience mean 
lo children? Much more has undoubtedly been learned about the potential 
meaning for adults than for children. With a distinct sense of the limitations 
of our knowledge in this field, we should like to suggest some criteria for 
judging whether or not the painting experience is, or seems to be, providing 
release or therapy for children. 

Before we can know with any degree of accuracy the extent of release or 
therapy that children may be gaining from their experience with easel 
Paints, many more careful observations will be necessary. In any considera- 
tion of therapeutic and release possibilities, we must realize not only that 
Painting serves different purposes for different individuals but that it may 
Serve quite different purposes for the same individual at different times. 
Some suggested clues that we believe warrant further investigations follow. 

а) Some children аге 50 thoroughly restrained or repressed that they use 
€asel paints (ordinarily a medium for free self-expression) much as they 
Use crayons, viz., 10 reflect their obviously controlled thoughts and their 
overt behavior. Evidence of release, of therapy, or even clues to basic feel- 
ings are not to be found in their paintings. Alan (Pl. 65) in his constructive, 
nonrepresentative forms and Louise (РІ. 75) in her rigidly separated color 
Inasses seem illustrative of this way of painting. 

b) Тһеге аге other children who, like A/an and Louise, reflect their daily 
happenings and overt experiences m their easel paintings, but they differ 
from them in that they are children who are making wholesome adjust- 
ments, Their feelings and their conscious behavior patterns seem to be health- 


M ke drawings for Dadd: d M 

age, on being asked to me ^ Б уап отту, produced crayon pictures al; 

like Richard’s. Daddy's drawing consisted of elongated cylindrical forms done with dark dius 
crayons, and Mother's was made of orange and red circles with the remark, “ГИ make Mom i 
wills zie Colori" Both boys were evidently still in the stage of strong identification with im 
mothers. d 
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ilyintegrated. Such children tend to represent their daily experiences in paint- 
ing, and they usually reveal considerably more variety, in both the content 
and the techniques of their work, than do children like Alan and Louise. 

с) There are some children who use easel paints as a means of expressing 
their personal needs and problems, but they seemingly get no basic release 
from doing so. In these cases the children may be so entirely absorbed in 
their problems that evidences of them are to be found in practically all 
other areas of expression, as well as in their painting. Aileen gave expression 
to her craving for adequate affection in her almost daily painting of isolated 
red masses. She reflected the same need in her withdrawn, unhappy be- 
havior in the group, in her insistent self-centered demand for attention, and 
through her projection of herself into her block and clay projects. AP- 
parently at times she obtained temporary release from all these activities, 
especially painting, but her basic problems remained unsolved. Her prob- 
lems were probably so deep and hurtful that without adequate psychiatric 
help she could not clarify and face them and, through understanding, turn 
her energy into constructive action. 

In contrast to children like these, who express their all-absorbing difficul- 
ties in almost all their activities, there are children like Rita who only with 
easel paints feel free enough to express their “base” desires, Rita was а 
model of control and cleanliness at the overt level, but that she had conflict- 
ing desires to smear seemed evident when one looked at her right-left paint- 
ing pattern as well as at her smeared dots (Pls. 47-49), 

Many children, like Aileen and Rita, expressed their conflicts through the 
painting medium. The painting experience for these children apparently 
never eventuated in clarification or real release. For them, painting could 
perhaps be compared to the adult experience of communicating troubles to a 
sympathetic listener. The act of expressing or communicating in such cases 
is likely to be useful in that it offers temporary easement, but of itself it can- 
not be considered basically therapeutic. This merely defines and in no way 
denies the value of painting for these children. For them, under these cir- 
cumstances, painting offered temporary release. In cases such as Rita’s, this 
may be all that is necessary. If there are observant adults about, the child’s 
paintings and accompanying behavior, although not a solution, may well 
offer clues to guidance. (Such guidance may or may not be available within 
a school situation.) абс > 

d) For other children, easel painting is a more basically therapeutic ex- 
Perience. It is a medium which carries them from passive Portrayal of their 
problems to active expression at the verbal level. Frequently these children 
then dramatize or in some other active form work out the new-found 

crystallization of their problem, and thereby their difficulties seem to be 
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past. We have already seen how Howard, Elaine, Angela, and others first ex- 
pressed their problems through abstract painting patterns; how they gradu- 
ally came to verbalize about them; how, in time, they turned to more ac- 
tive projection of their problems through dramatic play; and how, once the 
level of verbal and overt action had been achieved, the problems seemed to 
be resolved. It is when easel painting leads to genuine release, as in these 
cases, that its therapeutic values may be very real. 

Easel painting al$o seems to have genuine release or therapeutic value for 
children who find in it a medium for symbolic expression and use it as a 
means for sublimating feelings and concerns that are not permissible in 
more direct and overt form. When Rita painted over her precise blue pattern 
with smeary dabs of brown, for example (see РІ. 50), she was, no doubt, 
actively satisfying her desire not only to smear but also to react against the 
controlled behavior pattern exacted by her mother. The paints enabled 
her to express her resistance in a manner that was socially acceptable. In 
this definitely expressed negation of accepted standards she probably gained 

ater degree than when she merely portrayed 


satisfaction and release to a gre i ) 
her conflicting drives in her sharply defined right-left presentations. We 


have also noted how Glen and Margaret (РІ. 75), though overtly withdrawn 
and submissive in their groups, symbolically expressed their aggressions at 
the easel. Fredrika (Pls. 56-59) and several other children, like Rita, found 
that they could use the easel to express and work out interests in smearing, 
in being dirty, in sex, and in elimination activities that were not permitted 
them in overt behavior. 

We have outlined some clues by which we may be able to determine the 


effect of the easel-painting experience on a given child. We have suggested 
that the child's attitude toward the easel, his craving for the paints and 
easel, his long periods of work at it, his expression of satisfaction while paint- 
ing, might indicate that this medium may be meeting a real and felt need. 
Other perhaps more specific evidence on the value of the painting experi- 
ence for a given child comes from comparing behavior while painting with 
behavior in other situations, particularly with behavior during free-play 
periods within a nursery-school group. 

Differences either in kind of behavior, in emotional quality, or in quantity 
of expression, while in the situations outlined above, may offer clues to the 
meaning of the painting experience to the child. Release is suggested when 
the child behaves more freely during the painting situation than during 
other activities. Suggestive of greater freedom may be: more verbalizing; 
a more subjective or personal type of verbalization; more social interaction, 
such as initiating contacts ОГ calling attention to self and to work; е 

16 бес listing, 1, 127. 
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laughter and expression of pleasure, such as “I feel like painting,” “PI 
never be through painting"; more open demonstrations of affection, of ag- 
gression, and/or of hostility. 

It is likely to be impossible to judge the value of painting for the indi- 
vidual child without understanding and taking into account his previous 
or usual overt behavior pattern. What might indicate release for one child 
may very well indicate tension for another. A quiet, withdrawn child like 
Ann, for instance, who became more talkative and activé while at clay and 
paints, seemed to be finding release in these situations. But the hypertense 
children, such as George, Carol, Jessica, and Arline, who became increasingly 


talkative and active while at painting and clay, seemed more often to be 
developing hypertensions than to be gaining release. 
Also helpful in gaining clues as to the re 


ing, suggest release value in the painti 


sions in painting pattern do not require long spans of time. They may be 
observed as progressive changes from first to last Paintings in a series made 
on a single day. 


Reactions after painting may provide hel 
effect of the painting experience on the child: 
social relationships and fewer conflicts follo 
Audrey had noticeably calmer rest periods on days when rest followed a 
satisfying painting experience; Loretta and Phyllis became perceptibly more 
absorbed in dirt, clay, or finger-painting ехретіепсев when tbs f е, 
painting periods. These and other indexes ОЁ freer and more чта) be- 
havior following painting would seem to indicate the releasing effect that 
frequently Merge from painting M iences, 5 

The foregoing discussion, we believe, indicate: aA Қ 
varying dee flee and eap o yaaa Ва, Painting provides 
velop and make the transition from impulsive toward reasoned behavior 
and as their interests turn outward, they increasingly depict thei S 
ment rather than their inner life. We should expect paintin bor a ons 
ment to be less of a release than p aintings of one’s emotions ix i SER 
This last statement is obviously a conjecture, It jg Our hope that i id ns 
vestigations will provide additional knowledge in the field of Hitze and 
therapy through painting. 


pful clues for evaluating the 
Jessica tended to have happier 
WIDE times spent at the easel; 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


HIS study, we believe, has offered full and significant evidence that 

young children of the ages studied are basically driven, both from 

within and by external circumstances, in much the same way as are 
mature human beings. Among the children, pressures of hostility, anger, 
fear, jealousy, and love, and need for ego-preservation and ego-satisfaction, 
as well as need for dependence and independence, were frequently evi- 
denced. These pressures turned into action were primary factors in the be- 
havior patterns of the children studied. Actually, these same drives are 
commonly found among individuals of all ages everywhere. Integrated in a 
mobile sort of way, as they аге in human beings, they constitute the core of 
Personality, which in each individual is consistent, unique, and yet ever sub- 
ject to modification by pressures both from within and from without. 

"That children feel the full force of these pressures is indicated in their be- 
havior and in their choice and usage of materials. As we noted recurrent 
tensions and hostilities; as We observed children who felt isolated and un- 
loved; and as we gathered evidence of their inner life from their paintings, 
block building, and dramatic play, we realized more keenly than ever that 
if the term “happy childhood” is used to convey the impression that child- 
hood is an altogether Һарру» untroubled period, it presents a quite over- 
Simplified and untrue picture. 

One cannot study the lives or even the summarized biographies of one 
hundred and fifty unselected children without realizing that acute prob- 
lems characterize the lives of young children just as they do the lives of 
adults. An alternating current of events brings happiness and unhappiness 
to daily living. All too frequently life is weighted in ways that make young 
children exceedingly unhappy. Many of their difficulties are probably un- 
avoidable. They occur because of qualities inherent in human development 
and in our way of life. As our insights increase, we shall perhaps become less 
Prone to attach blame either to adults or to children. We shall know that ob- 
jective analysis rather than blame or guilt is in order and that such analysis 
will be far more effective 1n resolving difficulties. 

It is toward objective analysis and subsequent guidance that this stud 
leads us. Our findings indicate that certain problems occur with ier ed 
frequency between the ages of two and five. Because they were encountered 
so frequently in this Us ean because they are likely to be found wherever 
children are, we believe they c consideration at this point. 

^ 61 
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А second difficulty that was quite frequent among the children studie 
Was apparently brought into fo 


and submissive in another, 
as we watch children cling 


. P H iki with 
the same time they are resistant toward authority and are striking out 
great Self-assertiveness, 


submissive conflict also appeared -— times when children were ambiva- 
lent i i i ut their sex role. А 
The ан above, although likely to be sharp and a ei 
when they Occur, can, as a rule, be guided into constructive outlets sie 
readily than can a third difficulty, which we wish particularly to cite be 
Cause it carries with it very dire potentialities for character deformation. қ 
А number of children were basically disturbed апа their developmen 
was both blocked and distorted because they felt unloved and rejected by 
their parents. Our records indicate that children were likely to feel unloved, 
insecure, and unaccepted not only when they were actually rejected but 
when parents were overcritical and had too high Standards in such matters 
as elimination control, social behavior, and general expectancies, Accept- 
al, and affection, on the other hand, Were obvious assets among 
а djusting and developing in wholesome fashion. A fact 
m cee gue rn ат taken into account is that the child’ 


s love 
or hostility for the adults who care for him during his first years direc 
r 


ts—or 
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misdirects—the stream of his emotions. Although this occurs, as a rule, be- 
fore the child becomes a part of group life, the pattern of his affectional life 
is likely still to be in a formative stage when he enters his first group. Ac- 
cordingly, a school for young children has a particularly important func- 
tion. Observing and sensitive staff members can note whether or not a 
youngster feels loved and loving or rejected and resentful. Not only can 
good educators of young children be sensitive to what is happening and 
guide school programs in terms of the child’s needs, but they often can be 
extremely helpful to parents who аге more likely to be flexible and eager for 
help when the children are young than at later periods. 

This study has revealed that just as urgent as is the child's need to receive 
affection is his need to express affection and all other emotions—especially 
those that are disturbing him. 

The need for release and the release values of the various media studied 

ave been so fully discussed in other sections of this work that we shall only 
allude in passing to the fact that each one of the materials seems to be par- 
ücularly suitable under certain circumstances and/or for certain children. 

Or children whose emotional surge is still unchanneled and largely un- 
defined, easel paints seemed to be a particularly good medium. For the same 
and other children, when their feelings were ready to be projected more 
Clearly and directly, blocks, crayons; and dramatic play often had specific 
Values, Some children found more satisfaction in blocks than they apparent- 
ly ever found in easel paints—and the reverse was true. For children trying 
to clarify elimination and certain other problems, paints and clay were of 
Particular value. Crayons at around five years were much used by children 
ready and anxious to communicate.ideas to other people. Although the 
above media were the only ones studied in detail, many other materials, 
Such as dolls, representative family figurines, animals, tea-party materials, 
and a variety of equipment for water play are known to offer excellent ор- 
Portunities for enriching and releasing experiences. 

In the course of this study we became ever more mindful of the fact not 
Only that children reveal themselves, their problems, and their needs in 
their choice and usage of materials but that, to sensitive eyes and ears, they 
reveal themselves in practically every aspect of their behavior. Observation 
Of voices, choice of words, posture, and way of walking, to name but a few 
behavior manifestations which we ordinarily pass by without consideration, 
can, if thoughtfully analyzed, contribute to adult understanding of children 
and of their immediate and long-time needs. As has been previously stated, : 
the nursery-school years lend themselves particularly to this type of obser. 
vation because the children are full of drives and emotions which they ar 
constantly and unself-consciously expressing. dion 
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In the process of offering various materials to children, special considera- 
tion should be given to the question of when, how, and how much direct 
stimulation is desirable. 

Before considering these questions, we wish to call to mind the fact that 
the emotional climate in which materials are offered must be healthy and 
conducive to usage if children are to express themselves freely and use crea- 
tive media as meaningful outlets. Schools have certain advantages over most 
homes because other children engaged in like pursuits offer natural stimu- 
lus and because it is, as a rule, easier for teachers than for parents to main- 
tain a friendly interest without trespassing on the inner life of the child. 
Parents and schools alike can be richly helpful in a variety of ways. They 
can offer sturdy, thoughtfully selected materials. They can try to provide 
sufficient space, uninterrupted opportunity for experimentation, and a 

sympathetic (but not obtrusive) interest in what the child is doing. As far as 
possible, acceptance of the form of the child's activity as well as of the product 
is essential if the child is to be helped to develop his own creative quality. 
Because adult standards and ability are very high as compared to children's, 
adults are often tempted to show the child how to improve his way of doing 
things. They want to show the child how to make the engine or airplane 
really look more like an engine or an airplane. As previously indicated, al- 
though giving the child patterns may improve his form, it is likely to 
paralyze his creative impulses. His erstwhile impulse to explore and experi- 
ment will too often be replaced by **You show me how to paint [or it may 
be ‘build a house,’ or model], I don’t know how to do it.” One cannot 
reiterate too often that an adult-given push toward true pictorial or герге- 
sentative form often gives satisfaction to adults, but the child's creative 
quality may be lessened or lost in the process. As has been observed through- 
out this study, when children turn toward creatiy 
ings, concerns, and anxieties which ordinarily are 
overt form, it is particularly important that they f. 
action and accompanying speech. Suggestions for change of content or 
technique аге likely to stifle the impulse for self-expression, 

Perrine! and Dixon? both offer stimulating material to adults wishing to 
nourish creative expression among children. Dixon Suggests that techniqués 
should be introduced not when we see the need, but when the child shows 
he feels the need. Let the child experiment widely before giving ready built 
forms, but don't withhold knowledge of skills and of techniques with ma- 
terials. Let experience take the form of expression, not how to express self. - 
“It is not art forms that we аге after but art experiencing.” 


€ media to express feel- 
not permissible in more 
есі quite uninhibited in 


"1 Van Dearing Perrine, Let the Child Draw (New York: Е. А. Stokes & Co., 1936), 


? C. Madeleine Dixon, High, Wide, and Deep (New York: John Day Co., 1938), p. 137. 
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Dixon suggests that “ас four or whenever we give children art materials 

they have a right to a few incisive rules about the handling of them, tech- 
niques that will keep them from mechanical defeat in expressing some 
clearer idea.”? She suggests, as an example of helpful techniques, “indicat- 
ing the amount of water on the paint brush that will work best and showing 
the child how to keep the water in which brushes are washed from getting 
muddy.” She adds: “If a child is not ready for it, your ideas just will not 
take. Also if he is sold to some idea of his own he lends you only deaf ears.” 
Up to a certain point we concur with Dixon on this matter. When present- 
ing the materials or after allowing the child full opportunity to explore their 
usage, such suggestions as these can be followed to advantage. 
_ But Dixon is obviously speaking of four-year-olds or older children. She 
is discussing the expression of ideas and not the vague generalized expres- 
sions of children whose feelings are unbounded by ideational content of the 
sort with which this study has largely dealt. A highly sensitive child quite 
absorbed by his emotional problems may feel the need to paint drippy pic- 
tures. Any suggestion about using his brush and paint to better advantage 
would be likely to frustrate his efforts and to diminish the value that the 
Painting experience might otherwise have. 

In connection with the introduction of techniques, the question is often 
raised as to the extent to which children should be encouraged to verbalize 
about their work. If the adult is truly objective and not unduly concerned, 
sometimes a casual remark suchas “о you want to tell about your paint- 
ing?” indicates friendly interest and gives the child an opportunity to ex- 
Press himself verbally- He may or may not wish to do so. He may say: 
“This is no good” or “I want to take it home" or “І want to paint all day"; 
Or he may not answer. As previously indicated, any one of these responses 
may be meaningful. The adult in learning to accept and understand re- 
joinders such as these will gain greatly in his understanding of the child. 

What, then, shall be our criteria for determining when a child is being 
hampered for lack of techniques? Interest in children and sensitivity to their 
Changing and developing needs will probably be our soundest guide. For 
more specific suggestions, We again refer our readers to Perrine and Dixon. 
Both of them offer inspiration and help through their published works. 
While certain implications саше out clearly in our findings, specific sugges- 
tions beyond those already given were not among them. 

Our findings, however, did continuously impress us with the uniqueness 
and the complex quality of every human being. Because, above all, we re- 
= spect that individuality, we urge that the deductions and generalizations 
presented be used with great care and perception. The variation of purport 
in our findings is 25 infinite as is the variation within human beings. 

3 Ibid., pp. 197-204. 
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Қ AIMS 


S URING the past few years а variety of techniques has been de- 
veloped for use in interpreting the dynamics of overt behavior. 


- The study of spontaneous, unplanned reactions has been particu- 
rly helpful in distinguishing between the meaning of the inner aspects of 
behavior and the outward forms, which are more readily observable. With 
this in mind the authors believed that observation on children's use of crea- 
tive media would yield results of particularly high interest." / 

Accordingly, they undertook through individual case studies and quanti- 
tative group comparisons to observe the relationships between (1) activities 
of children aged two to five with easel paints, crayons, clay, blocks, and 
dramatic play and (2) their parallel experiences and behavior in other 
areas, in order to determine: 
behavior during usage, and the products 
ch of the above-named media might give 
alities and problems; 
relationships existed between character- 

istic tendencies as regards use of creative media, on the one hand, and 

Personality tendencies, on the other hand, to warrant positing some gen- 

eral relationships which might prove of value as diagnostic leads to the 

study of individual dynamics; 
€) Whether study of these associations might give added discrimination as 
dencies and changes between the ages of two and 


a) Whether the preferences, the 
of individual children with ea 
b) insights into individual person 
Whether sufficiently recurrent 


to developmental ten 
five; 
d) Whether, through such study, clues might be found to therapy as well as 
to diagnosis; 
e) Whether differential values in the media observed might be ascertained 
in terms of different types of children or different types of próblems. 


The field chosen 56 


Ing reasons: 

1. While human beings between the ages of two.and five are relatively 
Close to primitive reactions, they are, at the same time, having to make 
major adjustments t social living. As a result of these necessary adaptations, 


two- to five-year-olds inevitably undergo some of the most crucial emo- 


emed potentially fertile for exploration for the follow- 


—À $ 
1 Sec elaboration of this point in Vol. I, chap. i, and history of present study as reported in 


Foreword, р. V- 
169 
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tional experiences of their lives. 
the numerous studies which ha: 


€ most other human beings, do not under- 
pany their adjustments. They feel disturbed, 
en if they possessed insight into their dis- 
as а rule, have vocabulary or facility to ex- 
Sy are at a stage of development when they 
eelings and they cannot express themselves 
uthors highly Probable that the ordinary 


i 4 t ctivate and be €xpressed (a) in their activities 
with creative media and (5) in their Overt social behavior, Through a study 


of the child, his overt behavior, and his Parallel activities, it seemed likely 


found. Such a possibility, it was 


ducts would exist Overt behavior and creative 
products wo xist. 


Quantitative findings in this study have tended to Substantiate the gen- 
eral thesis as outlined. Individual Cases, however, offered our original clues 
and have been found equally necessary as an aid to seeing and understand- 
ing the generalized tendencies in their true Perspective, 

METHOD 
CHOICE OF MEDIA 

During the а а. dc when children are reacting much as 
they feel, almost any materials OF aGtvites gre likely to be used as means of 
self-expression. The media selected for observation in the present study ac- 
cordingly represent only a small selection of the Possibilities that might be 
explored during these early years. They were Singled out because they 
seemed potentially fruitful media for study, because they were constantly 
evident іп the ordinary activities of nursery-schoo} children, and because 
they were readily accessible in all the nursery schools in which observa- 
tions were to be made. 
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This study, as before stated, was built around activities with five media: 
easel paints, crayons, clay, blocks, and dramatic play. Many other activities 
entered into our observations less intensively. А large number of finger 
paintings, for example, were kept, and observational records on this activ- 
ity were obtained; but this medium was not systematically investigated (1) 
because the amount of adult supervision necessary and the social stimula- 


Чоп present when finger painting was offered in a group prevented the 


medium from being a highly self-expressive activity and (2) because of the 


difficulty of interpreting finished products, inasmuch as first patterns were 
eradicated by later ones with no trace of intermediate steps for subsequent 
analysis, Children's use of music, language, and nature objects were care- 
fully explored when they appeared as outstanding interests of certain indi- 
vidual children but were not systematically investigated for every child. 
In our approach, we have concerned ourselves with more media than 
Would ordinarily be included in a single study. We felt, however, that in 
ап exploratory study of this type: it was especially important to develop a 
Perspective on the relative significance of different media for different chil- 
ren and how, for example; different media might be used for the expres- 


Sion of different problems. We also felt it valuable to seek an understanding 


of the ways in which children might express the same problem with differ- 


ent media, : 
We attempted to obtain comparable data in each of the five areas men- 


tioned above. But because both records and products of easel paints and 
Crayons could be more completely and accurately preserved than records 
and products of clay or blocks or than activities in dramatic play, we were 
able to study the first two media in greater detail. The findings on easel 
Painting have been so extensive that the study here presented is oriented al- 
Most entirely around painting. In future publications we hope to give 
Systematic accounts of our findings in the other areas studied. 
DESCRIPTION OF MEDIA 

ence for different media (as determined by frequency of 
use) may depend upon the circumstances under which these media are 
available, as well as upon. the nature of the media themselves. For this rea- 
с nderstand the conditions under which each of the 


Son it is important to ¥ d d 
media considered in the present study was available. These conditions are 


described below. 
. Easel painting. —This was undoubtedly one of the most solitary activities 
In the nursery schools. In five of the eight groups there was but one double 
(back-to-back) easel. This back-to-back ‘arrangement seemed to offer little 
incentive to the two children painting at any one time to interact with one 
another, In the other three groups the easel arrangement was somewhat 


Children’s prefer 
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more conducive to interaction, thou 
was observed. In one of these groups. 


ecure children in their 
groups. 


The available easel paints differed in numbers and colors on different 
days and in different nursery-school Sroups. In all but one of the groups, the 
easel held six containers on each side, and it was the policy during the 
period of observation to provide six colors. In one of these groups, however; 
in which the children were the youngest and least experienced váth paints, 
6 Уеаг to work up from one to six 
held space for only four colors, the 


"We 2 : available on а near-by shelf. 
After preliminary experimentation and Consideration, it seemed best not 


to dictate a set color routine but to encourage a wide and varied presenta- 
tion of colors and to leave daily choices “P to the teaching staff. The result 
was that red, yellow, blue, Breen, and usually black were available every 
day and that orange, purple, white, brown, Pink, and other less common or 
basic colors were presented irregularly, Observers kept strict account of 
the colors available at each easel on a given day and also at the specific time 
that a given child was observed. Day-by-day analyses of an individual's 
color usage took into account the colors available, The records indicated 

however, that colors available seemed to have little effect on a iven child's 
color choice as viewed over the year of Observation. Children арый either 
not to paint on days their preferences were "Unavailable or to ask for the 
colors they desired (in such cases the colors were always Presented) or to 
achieve their individual color effects or Palettes no Matter what colors were 
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available and used. This observation, quite apart from all the relationships 
observed and presented elsewhere,? was significant in establishing the con- 
viction among our observers and analysts that color is a significant means 
of self-expression at the nursery-school level. қ 

Clay.—In all eight units clay was presented at a small table around which 
four or six children could be seated at any опе time. Only one variety of 
clay was available—the gray; powdered form, which was mixed to a suit- 
able consistency by the teachers. Тһе clay was kept in individually sized 
balls, so that each child was given not only the same type of material but 
also the same amount. The clay situation tended to stimulate parallel play 
more than did any of the other research activities. 

Clay was the only medium studied that the children could not always ob- 
tain for themselves. This was because the use of clay necessitated placement 
of a linoleum or oilcloth cover on the table to be used, and called for pro- 
Vision and putting-on of individual smocks. Clay also required somewhat 
more adult supervision than did activity with other research media. 

Teachers made clay available as many days as feasible during the period 
of study. The children also knew that they could have the clay at any time 
they desired, if they asked for it. On the whole, however, opportunities for 
free use of clay were not so frequent as for the other media; and this, to- 
Sether with the stimulus toward parallel play which the clay situation cre- 
ated, undoubtedly had some effect on the nature of the data secured. 

Crayons.—Like clay, crayons were presented on a small table around 
Which several children could sit at опе time. The crayons and paper were 
y shelf, if not actually on the crayoning 


at all times available on а near-b 
table. Single children sometimes sought them and used them alone, al- 
though this was the exception rather than the rule. Usually three or four 


children were crayoning ato 2 . 

Тһе crayons differed from the clay, however, in that there were different 
kinds, sizes, and colors of crayon. Exchange and selection seemed to ac- 
r amount of interaction observed be- 


Count, in part at least; for the greate 
tween children at the crayon table as compared with those at the clay table. 


Тһе fact that most children; owing to home experiences, had already come 
to associate crayons with representation and with attempts at communica- 
tion probably heightened the social awareness and interplay observed at the 
Crayon table. 

Blocks.—hBlocks were practically never used in the nursery-school situa- 
tion without some degree of interaction and co-operation with other chil- 
dren. АП the blocks, hollow and unit, were kept in one corner of the room, 


ne time, as in the clay situation. 


2 See Vol. I, chap. ii, and also “Quantitative Findings" (II, 381 fT.). 
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and even when children worked on individual projects, there was much ex- 
changing, dividing, or otherwise compromising on shapes, sizes, and space 
in which to build. 

Dramatic play.—A. description of dramatic play as it occurred at several 
levels will be found in this volume, chapter vi, page 139. The more compli- 
cated forms of dramatic play, such as those involving specific roles, repre- 


sented the highest forms of co-operative play found in the nursery-school 
situation. 


As the foregoing brief descri 
suggest, the media studied re 


social interaction. Clay, cra 
in the order named, tended 


when each of these media is presented ina group. 
To strengthen our perspective on this point, we Obtained some observa- 
tions of children's асцицех with clay, blocks, and €asel paints in controlled 
and semicontrolled situations, in which the Social factor was less operative 
бак 2, 186. Children tanded оен with clay and 
blocks in the controlled situations and in the individual interviews held 
alone with Dr. Hattwick in her office than when in the group. With one or 
two exceptions, however, there was no appreciable difference in quality or 
quantity of easel painting whether children painted in the group or as indi- 
viduals under controlled conditions. Relative lack of social interaction dur- 
ing easel painting as compared to the other media studied may somewhat 
account for the fact that the easel painting revealed relatively more that 
was significant about the individual than did the other media as observed 
in a group setting. 
CHILDREN OBSERVED 
The children included in the present study were enrolled in eight differ- 
ent nursery-school groups. One hundred and forty-nine children were 
studied daily (absences excepted) over one school year. Twenty-one of these 
children were studied daily over two school years, Thus one hundred and 
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seventy sets of case data were obtained, each with daily records covering 
one school year. 

During the first year of study, observations were carried on in three 
nursery units of the Winnetka (Illinois) public schools. Although these units 
were in a prosperous suburban community, the economic status of the chil- 
dren enrolled included a limited number of children from the wealthier 
families, a majority from families with moderate incomes, and a few from 
families of relief status. During а second year of study, observations were 
again made in these units (in which a completely new group of children was 
enrolled, with the exception of the twenty-one children mentioned above). 
In addition, observations were made in two W.P.A. nursery-school groups 
in the city of Chicago. One of these W.P.A. schools was housed in a settle- 
ment house in a relatively needy Czechoslovakian community. The other 
was housed in a religious center which served a needy Negro area. 

The age and sex of the children studied were as shown in the accom- 


Panying tabulation. 


Sex 
eS 
Ace Grour* ToTAL 
Boys Girls 

1 0 1 

23yearolds... еее” 
3-ycar-olds. 0 E 18 
31-уеаг-0145 T 30 48 
4-year-olds. m 5 2 
41-уеаг-о145 ae : 35 
5-year-olds. . - 2 3 3 

Siyearolds.. 00077777 
Totals. арене tenen 88 82 170 


mam 4 
e ted in a six-month spam ies “2 represents children aged 2 years, 
*Ages are presented in B inclusive; “3” includes children aged 2 years, 9 months, 


months, to 2 years, 8 т 
to 3 years, 2 months, inclusive; etc. 


In the quantitative analyses, each of the eight groups of nursery-school 
children was analyzed and summarized as a unit before being incorporated 
in the total summary. Final totals, in other words, were the result of eight 
subtotals. This method helped us to remain aware of possible group and 
community factors which might influence the research data. The wide dif- 
ference in settings that included a needy foreign-born urban community, a 
Negro urban community, and a suburban community of superior economic 
and educational status made such separate consideration seem important, 

Comparison of the separate group totals revealed various differences be- 
tween groups in overt behavior tendencies. Children in the more needy 
urban communities, for example, tended to be freer in self-expression, par- 
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ticularly in dramatic play, than were children living in the more com- 
fortable suburban community. Children in the suburban community 
tended to show more repressions and restraints than did the urban chil- 
dren. Further study, however, indicated that these differences were rela- 
tively superficial. When the dynamics of individual cases were studied, dif- 
ferences between communities became relatively insignificant. In fact, in 
many instances there were striking parallelisms found between individuals 
in the different groups. (Ann and Tilly are among such examples. Interest- 
ing parallelism was also found in the case data of Aileen and Sally. The eco- 


nomic background of these children, like those of Ann and Tilly, differed as 
widely as can be imagined.) 


The foregoing considerations have led us to present data in the present 
publication in terms of total findings rather than in terms of separate 
nursery-school units. It is upon the dynamics of children’s responses and 


upon interrelationships that we have focused. Both dynamics and interrela- 
tionships seem to cut across economic, social, and racial differences. 


TYPES OF DATA 


In order to r elate the development and Personality characteristics of 
children to their activities with creative media, we have tried to obtain the 


following data for each child in the nursery-schoo] setting: 
I. A picture of developmental and personality 
based upon characteristic overt behavior 
II. A record of preferences (in terms of us 
of the research media 
III. A picture of characteristic behavior while usin 
materials 
IV. Acomplete setof products where Possible, oth, 
plete records of characteristic products with 


characteristics, the latter 
€: Opportunities for use) for each 
в each of the research 


€rwise copies and /or com- 
each research medium 
I. DATA ON PERSONALITY AND DEVELOPMENT 

These data have come principally from three Sources: (2) history and 
progress records; (0) teachers’ daily logs; and (c) full-day diary records. 
Supplementary to these records were play Interviews with approximately 
thirty children by Anni Weiss-F rankl, anecdotal notes made by staff mem- 
bers, and follow-up material, including Rorschach tests, by William Pem- 
berton, on thirty of the children. The anecdotal records were simple reports 
of any incidents observed by any member of the teaching or research staff 
at a time other than during regular, planned observations, Such isolated 
records were carded, dated, and added to the Біуеп child? file. They fre- 
quently contributed a great deal to the total picture of a сур 
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Тһе history and progress records were part of the regular teaching forms. 
The findings are incorporated in the case study of Aileen (see I, 195 ff). 


The daily teacher log probably was, next to the basic history, the most 


valuable single source of information on the general developmental and per- 
indicated elsewhere 


sonality characteristics of the children studied. As i 
(Appen. I), the filling of the daily log involved a threefold task: 


1. Each day, teachers were asked, first, to give a5 vivid a word picture as 
possible of the child's day. No sharp defining was done here, for it was 
realized that the orientation and emphasis would vary with the indi- 
vidual child. For some the day-by-day picture of mood would be most 
enlightening. For others details of social behavior, verbalizations, or 
some specialized interest might come closer to revealing the vital core 
of the individual. 

2. With the foregoing as а setting, teachers were asked to give as detailed a 
report as possible of research media used, of those media seemingly pre- 
ferred, and of the activities of the child with each medium. These reports 
obviously could not be complete, for they depended entirely on what the 
teacher was able to observe and note during an otherwise busy morning. 
These records, thoughtfully made by teachers with sharpened perspec- 
tive and supplemented py actual products and by observers’ situational 
records, proved to be valuable source material, in spite of the obvious 
limitations under which the teachers worked. 

3. Teachers were further asked to record any type of additional informa- 
tion which might throw insight on later analyses and interpretations. 
Such information included facts reported or observed concerning the 
home, newly developed abilities of the child, and such experiences as 


seemed to affect the child keenly on the given day. 


after experimentation with a number of recording 
methods, including time samplings by observers of behavior throughout the 
morning. It was selected in preference to other methods because it alone 
seemed to catch the individual personality patterns of individual children. 

The full-day diary records obviously о same purpose as ће daily 
legs inii өдейі word-picture of the individual child. Preliminary ex- 
perimentation convinced the research staff that no record, unless it be a 
talking movie, could give quite so satisfactory a total picture of an indi- 
vidual child as сап the diary record, provided (a) that the observer has 
sufficient awareness of all aspects of the child's reactions; (b) that the ob- 
server is capable of objective recording 5 апа (c) that sufficient records are 
secured or that records are Саван validated so that опе may feel certain 
that a trues characteristic picture of the given child is obtained. 


The daily log evolved 
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While a full-day diary obviously gave a more thorough picture of a child 
on a given day than did the daily log, it could not possibly be obtained for 
each child daily, and therefore it could not supply the longitudinal picture 
which the daily logs helped to give. 

Full-day diaries were obtained for every child at the beginning of the 
school year, toward the end of the School year, and at intervals in between 
when such changes occurred as appeared desirable to catch in greater de- 
tail. (The term “full-day” as here used applies to the full nursery-school 


day. In six of the groups this meant 9:00-11:30 A.M.; in two of the groups 
it meant 9:00 л.м. to 3:00 р.м.). 
As far as feasible, every diar 


y record was read by a member of the teach- 
ing staff to determine whether 


'The foregoing data, considered coll 
rating form on developmental and 
at the end of the school year (a for 
as a generalized, picture). The same 
each child by a teacher, on the basis 


IIl. DATA ON PREFERENCE FOR RE: 
gos Hate vente obtained principally through a daily record of usage. This 
record form, hic ipe in Volume I (pp. 227-29 » Was designed to give an ac- 
oant pi every child a the group who used any of the research media on a ` 
given day. Such information was transcribed from the group record to indi- 
vidual sheets. The later day-by-day account of cach child's use of materials 
served to give a picture of choice or preference in terms of use, and M erum 
vided for a longitudinal as well as a generalized view. (The daily usage 
records also allowed space for observational notes S dent «n bas 
possible, the recorder included such Observations, These Ta C bue 
corporated in individual case records in the same manner ac re 
anecdotal notes.) M 
The report of research activities on the teachers’ daily log ‘also aimed to 
incorporate the foregoing picture of choice, but it was much more subject 
to omissions. In three of the eight groups studied, however, the sie or 
usage obtained on the daily log was found sufficiendy "P NM қанады 
used as a substitute for the group usage record, 


SEARCH MEDIA 
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III. RECORDS ON THE CHARACTERISTIC BEHAVIOR OF А CHILD 
WHILE USING EACH OF THE RESEARCH MEDIA 


These records were obtained primarily through situational diary records. 
Just as the full-day diaries and their closest substitute, the daily log, pro- 
vided the most dynamic picture of general behavior, so did the situational 
diary records provide the most dynamic picture of behavior while a given 
research medium was being used. 

The situational diary consisted o 
child’s overt behavior—including ver 
feelings or moods—while using blocks or pai 


materials. 
An attempt was made to keep situational diary records in their proper 


setting, in other words, to obtain such information as the following: 


а) An account of the activity fro 
cumstances under which he Бе 

b) Changes in external circumstance 
using the material 

c) A report of the activity O 
material 


f a running descriptive account of the 
balizations and any clues as to inner 
nts or any other of the research 


m which the child had come and the cir- 
gan to use the given material 
s or conditions while the child was 


f the child immediately after leaving the given 


(Activities following the experience with a creative material often 
gave clues to release or therapy. In one school, in addition to the above, 
a special record was kept on rest behavior, to determine each child's 
usual rest habits. Detailed rest observations were also made on each child 
on days when rest was preceded by a creative activity in which special 
signs of release had been noted. Some of the trends from these data are 
included in the individual case analyses. Data were not sufficient for 


generalized grouP analysis.) 

The aim of the situational diary records was to obtain sufficient data for 
each child so that recurrent tendencies could be noted and characteristic 
behavior tendencies with each medium could be discovered. Observers kept 
a large wall chart on which each situational record was charted, by date 
for the given child and with the given medium. Such a chart helped observ- 
ers keep a relatively even distribution of observations for each child in each 
medium. Observers also attempted to keep observations in a given situation 
sufficiently distributed over the year so that a sound picture of the year, and 
not of just a single period within the year, might be obtained. 

Notations from the teacher’s daily logs, carded anecdotal notes, exce: 
from full-day diaries, €tc-, helped to supplement the picture obtained I 


situational diary records. 
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by the teachers. Labeling in- 
right-hand corner of product; 


n obtained during the produc- 
tion of a painting or crayon work, the Observe 


p T was asked to make a nota- 
tion to that effect on the finished Product, 


At the end of the year, painting and с 
gether, according to consecutive dates, so th. 
given child might be readily opened out and hung for detailed study. This 
proved a particularly good technique for Spotting individual patterns and 
changes in pattern. When the paintings оға number of children were hung 
side by side, this method was also valuable fi 


2 or making com: arisons from 
individual to individual. By using a large gymnac S comp 


Н А . nasium, an entire set of 
paintings for all the n іп à given group could be hung at one time, 
and day-by-day comparisons ate be made for Possible influences of one 
upon the other or for other possible influences exerted by particular events 
. da 3 
of а Bren i SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 

Special problems and special circumstances с 


alled for other енор 
records than those discussed above. typ 


3 Dr. Kurt Lewin first suggested this method of displaying chil 
T. 


2 it proved ап 
E fe di е 1 
indispensable aid in exploring the material k, and it 
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The controlled observations.—Al the basic data were secured in a group 
setting. 'The authors wondered whether children's choices of the research 
media and their activities with these media might be different when they 
were alone rather than in the group. Controlled observations were made on 
fifty-one children during the second year of study to seck a partial answer 
to this question. ` 
, Each of the children included in the controlled observations was taken 
individually to the examiner’s* room and given the opportunity to play as 
freely as he wished with the available materials. Play materials included 
€asel and paints, clay, unit blocks, and a few miniature toys— doll, phone, 
dog, cat, automobile, and engine—that might be used in dramatic play. 
Findings from these controlled observations have been incorporated in in- 
dividual case analyses and are included in our discussion of findings when- 
€ver pertinent. 

Semicontrolled observations. Most of the groups in which observations were 
made spent a large share of their time out of doors. In wintertime it was not 
feasible to transfer the research media outside. Many mornings, therefore, 
children’s activities would have been limited primarily to outdoor, large- 
muscle activities had not some other provisions been made. 

These conditions led to the semicontrolled observations. While the group 
Was outdoors, the nursery room was set up so that the research media were 
among the most conspicuous, most available materials. Children were sent 
inside in twos or threes for «warming-up" periods. Outer wraps were re- 
moved, and the children were encouraged to play as they chose. Observers 
recorded their activities. 

Because only two ОГ three children were present at such times and be- 
cause this might have affected children’s responses to media, as compared 
with their responses in the presence of the toral group, these observations 
were always designated as “semicontrolled. The effect, if any, of these par- 
ticular conditions varied with individual children. Some children used the 
materials in much the same manner as they used them in the larger social 
Setting. Others were freer in the smaller group. А/ап, for instance, used 
blocks sooner and more freely in the smaller-group setting than when the 
entire group was present. Findings such as these have been incorporated in 
the individual case analyses: | 

Play opportunities ai home:—It is obvious that children’s activities with crea- 
tive materials may differ ат school and at home. Home factors, such as 
Special stimulation ОГ training in the use of materials or lack of opportuni- 
ties for use, it WS realized, might help us to understand and explain char- 
acteristic reactions to materials at school. For these reasons an attempt was 


«Тг. Hattwick- 
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made to obtain a picture of home situations in relation to the research 


а, since they were not secured until the 
children had been out of nursery sch. 


time difference, some rather strikin 


helped to crystallize a point. A more d 


А ibi 
Rorschach findings is contemplated in 4 ; Comparative study of 


future report. 
RECORDERS FOR THE BASIC STUDY 
OBSERVERS 

Tne cans a т Present study were filled out by 
observers and by teachers. The observers secured TRUM NA d ies and 
the situational diary records. In most of the атыма oy p Pes 
tions on the research media among themselves and DA iher Alied in he 
daily usage ciar: Wien n observing in the Wbole group, the observers 
took semicontrolled observations. P, 

An attempt was made to keep two full-time TEN 
of the nursery units in which the study wa; d 
observers and five full-time volunteers of Professi 

5 Anni B. Weiss-Frankl, “Play Interviews with Nursery Sc 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XI, No. 1 (January, 1941). 

5 Rorschach tests made by William Pemberton, 


constantly in each 
€r way. Six full-time paid 
опа! caliber were available 
hool Children American Journal of 


San Francisco, California, 
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for the eight nursery-school units. Two of the supervisory staff, together 
with several part-time observers, helped to round out the number of 
observers for each group. 

А Each observer went through an initial period of training,’ during which 
time parallel observations were made by two, or sometimes three, recorders. 
Teachers helped to verify observers’ data by reading each report (with few 
€xceptions) and noting or telling how well the report tallied with their own 
observations on the given child. Weekly research meetings were held, in 
which recording techniques were discussed, case analyses were presented, 
and observers’ records were evaluated against other research data and 
against the reactions of all staff members who had had close contact with 
the child. 

The observers’ first consideration in recording was to obtain as concrete a 


Picture of the child as possible. Such pictures included what the child said, 
d), and how others reacted to him. 


is expression (posture, gestures, moo cted 
bservers were instructed to give their notes a setting by indicating (a) 


Where and when observations Were made; (b) the attendant circumstances 
—áàs an indoor or outdoor day and/or rainy day, visitors present, etc.; (c) 
Changes in circumstances during course of observation; (4) what the child 
ad been doing prior to observation; and (e) what happened to the child 
following the detailed observation. 
Time was recorded at the beginning and at the end of each observation and 
uring observation whenever a new activity was begun or when a marked 
Change in attention, mood, or behavior occurred. (At first, observers re- 
Corded time at five-minute intervals, but later the above method proved 


More satisfactory.) m 
Observers were encouraged to make as many subjective statements as 
they desired provided these were Кері entirely apart from the objectively reported be- 
, 


hagior of ducis The most satisfactory method for such subjective state- 
ments proved to be their inclusion іп à report appended to the observational 
record. In this reports observers tried to give their judgment as to which 
aspects of the observed behavior seemed characteristic for the child and 

1. They gave, as far as they desired, their own inter- 


Which seemed not usua 

Pretations. They attempted онанда all generalizations with sub- 
ж 2 66 . 

stantiating evidence: This “ош? for personal reactions not only seemed to 


help observers to make more objective notes while observing but also pro- 
vided the analysts With some meaningful clues, 

Since a great many children frequently were involved in an observational 
record being made 9? some individual child, the practice was adopted of 


nkl was particularly helpful in the training of observers. She helped them to 


т i Weiss-Fr@ i : 
Anni perceptive observations. 


make very sensitive» 
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listing names, at the end of the record, of all children included in the ob- 
servation, and of makin 


à reports as were made for parents. 
There were, however, certain exceptions, 


In the two W.p.A. nursery 
schools, the observer a number of whom had been trained as teachers— 
placed the identifying information оп products, Secured much of the back- 
ground information, and otherwise substit 


uted for te indicated. 
These were the only two of the schools ob achers as indic 


à 2 OPSeVed ‘that had afrexmoon pro- 
grams. This fact, among others, made it too difficult for the regular teachers 


to fulfil the demands previously enumerated, 

Securing information for these types of records had to be divided by three 
teachers—in some instances by two teachers—foy twenty children. It was 
the practice of the teachers to fill the daily logs 


i after the school lunch was 
completed and after the children had gone ho ol lunc 


r me. (Luncheon was served 
daily in six of the eight groups. In two of them it was served odiy onsa 


week. Remaining for lunch was optional ІП SIX of the 8roups.) Арргохі- 
mately two hours were devoted to recording each day by cach teacher? 
8 Additional information on health and development that was important io 
nderstanding was secured by the nutritionist (for full acknowledgment, see Fo 
ul 


Ex he W.P.A. nursery schools, the r, 

pt for W.P.A. teachers. In t е à he re 
Жы Sob previously described as trained by Mrs, Weis -Fi 
pri : 


Perspective and 
reword). 


cording was done by the 
rank], 
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This allotment of time did not include any of the types of record, other than 
daily logs, previously described. 

After these statements, there is little need to say that the teachers per- 
formed an invaluable service in the present investigation. Demands made 
upon them during the course of the study and their willing responses to 
those demands could probably be matched in few, if any, nursery schools. 
It was not only the willingness to give of their time but also the keen obser- 
vational abilities of these teachers that made their records such an invalu- 


able part of the present study. ini i 
Teachers went through much the same type of training as did the ob- 


Servers. They rotated the children on whom they recorded so that personal 
biases might be overruled. Discussion in group meetings helped to clarify 
differences and to unify points of view. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Both individual case analyses and quantitative group analyses have been 
made on the foregoing data. 

INDIVIDUAL ANALYSES 

The approach to the study of individuals was made through analyses of 
the day-by-day creative products of each child in the light of all other avail- 
able information for the given day. Since painting and crayon products 
Were the only ones actually preserved; and, since information on these 
media therefore tended to be most complete, analyses were generally ori- 
ented around these media. The research staff is particularly indebted to 
Maria Weigl Piers for her contribution to this phase of the work. 

Jin a быр step tnan d analyzing painting products, all the paintings pro- 
duced by a given child were fastened together in chronological order and in 
such a fashion that they could be hung vertically. 'This made it possible to 
View the entire year's work of a given child at Бы finm 

The child's first painting was then analyzed in terms of such character- 
istics as use of Mass, line, form, space; color, recognizable content, verbal 
comments. Next, all available data on behavior and personality for the 
same day were examined. An attempt was made to note possible relation- 
ships (or lack of them) between the painting characteristics, on the one 

and personality, on the other. 


hand, and behavior 5 
The second painting was next approached in the same manner. Particu- 


lar note was made (a) of similarities in the products and the daily behavior 


on the two days thus far examined and (b) of differences in the products 
of the two days d parallel differences in behavior. 
As product after product was treated in this way, we found certain char- 


acteristics of products and certain characteristics of behavior in a given 
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child which consistently paralleled each other. We found certain types of 
change in product paralleled by certain consistent types of change in be- 
havior. It was these consistent trends which furnished clues as to the pos- 


a springboard for the quantitative study. 
Included in the individual case analyses were the following: 


1. Charts and summaries of 


each child’s daily records on choice or usage 
(see I, 238 ff.). 


which involved the research media 
4. Attempts to build an inte 
and to posit relationships 


interest of the rest of the group. To his other interests.) Is his interest condi- 
tioned by circomistances extranconsiito the material—such as conditions 
under which materials were available or the activity of a Dind oe didi 
зеет tb ebheet in жеді: seed and ability for self-expression in this particular 
medium? What was the longitudinal picture of interest: Did "i persist 
throughout the year, or was it concentrated in certain perio div Whabiend» 
encies with other media and in overt behavior seemed to parallel ersistent 
interest or changes in interest? р 


Таана НЕ une using a £ iven research medium.— yq the child show 
a recurrent or characteristic behavior pattern while d. er ане 
How did this compare with his behavior in other Situations particularly in 
Pew mari sx "€ ae d Seg Social patterns can be most 
clearly observed? Did the child 8 behavior in this situation Er 
with others, give any suggestions as to possible release during his period of 
creative activity? 

In relation to product.—What were the characteristic Жаға МЫ 
of this child's products? Were there persistent or recurrent themes or od 
terns in verbalized content? Were these characteristic Beasties 
paralleled by characteristic reactions in other media MORE wer uai 
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in general, by developmental, personality, or environmental changes? Did 


these findings suggest relationships? 

A constant aim in this approach 
each individual case, to be ready to catch fr 
might then be further investigated and which 


Observation and understanding. 
The forms used for the analyses of each individual product, the break- 


down of behavior data, and the analysis of choice or preference data are all 
incorporated in the sample record forms (L 247 ғ). 


was to remain alert to the nuances of 
esh interrelationships, which 
might enlarge our scope of 


GROUP ANALYSES I. PREFERENCE DATA 
Each child's preference for а given research medium was indicated by a 


Percentage which was determined by dividing the number of days on which 
a child used a given medium by the number of days on which the child 
had had an opportunity to use that medium. 

Each child's percentage of usage was then compared with the average 
for the children in his nursery-school group. As a result of the comparison, 
€ach child was placed in one of the following four groups: (a) major inter- 
lbs иа аа, compare with group, (b) strong interest in medium com- 
Pared with group, (0) average interest compared with group, (d) minor 


interest compared with grouP- 
The fact that individual percentages tended to concentrate at the ex- 


tremes of the group distribution and that there was a secondary peak in dis- 
tribution between the medium score and the highest scores, but no such 
secondary peak at the opposite end of the distribution, accounts for the 
four groupings considered above. In general, a variation of 5 per cent on 
either side of the group average placed the child in the average group, and 
the clustering of scores provided the main basis for the other groupings. 
Although compariso e made between the various groupings, the 


ns wer 
bulk of the research findings presented here represents a comparison of the 
major and the minor 6" 


oups- These groups were compared primarily on 
the 113 selected personality characteristics from the A Forms (I, 235-37). 
The quantitative dings in these comparisons аге presented in II, 547-72, 
andsumrarizeduD Volume I, chapter vi, pages 119-43. 
GROUP AN. 
The analysis of situational diary records for the purpose of discovering 
characteristic reactions In specific situations, was designed not only to 
crystallize the individual pictures in each situation but to permit of quanti- 
tative comparisons- Tt was discovered, however, that these situational pic- 
tures were ighly jndividualized affairs. For one child, attention-seeking 
might be the only strongly recurrent characteristic while painting. For an- 


ALYSES П. SITUATIONAL BEHAVIOR DATA 
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other, a single other tendency, such as focus on process or social interplay, 
on apparent daydreaming, or on using material as a setting to watch others, 
or expression of an aggressive or competitive drive, or any one of countless 
other possible reactions might stand out as the only recurrent trend. For 
many children no single outstanding characteristic appeared from the 
records as typical of a given situation. Thus the number of children who 
showed a given characteristic in a given situation were too few, when total- 
ing was begun, to permit of quantitative analyses. The recurrent trends re- 
vealed for individual children in a given situation are not presented, there- 
fore, in quantitative terms, They have been extremely helpful, however, i? 
individual case analyses; and they were also of particular value in providing 


lization, of release, and of possible therapy 
in the use of the creative media. 


GROUP ANALYSES III. RELATION OF PRODUCTS TO PERSONALITY 

In order to make quantitative Comparisons between children's products 
with creative media and their Personalities as revealed through overt be- 

i ing free-pl iods i : ; 
havior during fr H ay periods in the Sroup, it was necessary to give some 
rank or score to each child’s characteristics in these areas. For this purposes 

two sets of forms were devised. 

The А forms.—Yhe Inventory used to evaluate general personality 
characteristics has been designated the “A” Form (see I, 231 ff. ). As an 

А D. 


re roughly classed as follows: 


Background factors.— These consist of certa; 


in home f; t В ight help 
to explain the child's reactions, actors which mig 


adjustment are included here. 


Interests.— Туре of interest—in people, materials, 
imaginative pursuits is indicated. Specific interests, such as lists of special 
ieee, теке, materiels, und өз Forth, qe. included. The /ongitudinal 
view of interests, that is, BS TEISHUE бг changing the dates den temporary 
interests existed, is also given. 

Abilities.— Characteristics which seem to refle ct ba 
such asmental ability, other special abilities, Senseof humor анвои? 
designed for this grouping. In practical analyse, this Pica ie m 
fk einigen iiic I Particularly dovetailed with 
interests and work habits. In the Presentation of findings, therefore. char- 
acteristics originally grouped under abilities haye then diac - voi 
groupings. 


Sheer motor activity; 


Sic capacities of the child, 
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Social behavior.—Specific types of reaction are grouped under several head- 
ings. Under ‘Social pattern" is indicated the tendency toward play 
alone, parallel play, co-operative play- Under “Social awareness” is indi- 
' cated relative degree to which the child is aware of people or materials, 
the particular persons or activities which he most tends to watch. “Соп- 
tacts with children,” “Reactions to adults,” *tFollower-leadership pat- 
у, terns," are likewise broken down in terms of specific reactions. 
erbal behavior.—N erbalizations are broken down in terms of (1) amount of 
verbalizing, (2) verbal ability, (3) type of verbalizing, i.e., to self, to chil- 
dren, or to adults, relevant to task at hand, or of personal nature ap- 
Parently unrelated to task at hand. These have been particularly helpful 
in providing insights into children’s personalities. Naming was also a high- 
ly important part of verbalization, but content was 50 variable among 
individuals that this information was not included in the quantitative 
group analyses. It was valuable, however, in individual case analyses. 
Work habits —The depth of attention, scope of attention, lengih of attention, 
the manner in which the child was “introduced” to his “work,” the amount of 
blan. involved in the child's activity, and such individualized work habits as 
appropriating materials, using material as à setting. to watch others, 
varied versus repetitiue use of materials, each—either by itself or when broken 
down into various more specific reaction patterns—has been considered 
in the search for greater insight into the relationship hetween children’s 
activities with creative materials and their general personality patterns. 
Reaction to products: —A group of reactions which might be classed under 
work habits, but one which has been so valuable f rom the interpretive 
basis that it has been placed alone, 18 that С nae pit v pu products: 
This grouping includes not only the child s reaction to his own product, 
Per se, but his reaction to other people in relation to that product. 
Factor grouping —A previo" factorial analysis of fifty of the most frequent 
behavior difficulties of nursery-school children'? has led to a grouping of 
these difficulties int 


t constellations: и 
Factor А, which includes charac 


Factor B, which includes char? 
negativistic patterns 97 2) e€ 
Factor C, which includes character! 
or daydream 
Factor D, which i 
finger regions ass d 
Factor E, which inclu es or Es the assertive pattern is specifically oriented in terms of other 


t 
m hers (іп Fac s Н 
ward ot 24 Factor С, the assertive pattern is not so specifically directed) 


individuals, wher® БЕЗ" sisse 
10 Grateful acknowledgment m о Dr. L. L. Thurstone and to Ledyard Tucker for the 


Беу Б which they E2V€ to guidance in the factor study. 
nany hours 


eigh 
teristics suggestive of generalized tension 


cteristics suggestive of self-assertive drives expressed in (1) 
motional outbursts 


istics suggestive of a tendency to withdraw, remain passive, 
> 
ncludes characteristics suggestive of tension localized in the oral, anal, and 


haracteristics suggestive of an attention-craving, assertive attitude 
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These factor groupings have tended to keep their functional identity i2 
the individual case analyses and have therefore been used in place of 
the fifty separate reactions listed оп the A Form (I, 234). An ad- 
ditional heading on the A Form, termed “Individual Mannerisms ең 

Nervous Tendencies,” became identified, in practice, with the factor 


t been considered separately in group 


dence which had led to each separare ; 
basis of the combined evidence was made С 
for any given item of behavior, the child was еп evidence was inadequate 


n was devised which made it 
ance of a given reaction in the 
tete of judement end (аА ar re expression of €: 
within which, and consistency with which, E үзілді picture of ws 
acterized the particular child throughout the Sica reaction had Беи 7 
this system follows. year. A description 0 


11 Factor С turned out to be a residual factor, which could 5 
factors described above. Rot be identified as clearly as the 
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SYMBOLISM USED FOR EVALUATING CHILDREN ON 
THE A AND B FORMS 


I 


T i indi i 
x he following symbols were used to indicate tendencies V 
ughout the year of observation: 


vhich were relatively consistent 


Ж Used to designate the most outstanding or key characteristic of the given child. 
t strongly in the individual child and yet 


+ Used for characteristics which stood ou 
Were not so outstanding as to justify a star- 

Used for characteristics which tended to persist in and characterize the individual 
Child, yet were not so pronounced as characteristics rating а star OF a plus. Such char- 
acteristics may be those which did not occur frequently enough to justify a stronger 
rating and tendencies for which raters were less certain of their judgments. 


* Ж, У A minus was attached to опе of the above symbols when the child's behavior 
Pattern was definitely ambivalent, i.e. when he seemed to alternate between ex- 
tremes, as, for example, from happy» carefree, to depressed attitude or from kindness 


to cruelty. In these instances the minus was placed bencath the other symbol. 


II 


When a child's behavior pattern showed a definite 
d to the lower ГІ 


a oservation, red subsymbols, place! 
ate the nature of the change: 
жі, Ж», Жа When a child's behavior tendencies differed within relatively fixed periods, 
ndicate each successive period, fand a list of the dates which 
d in the individual case was kept. 


became increasingly pronounced during the year and 
ge could be given, à small plus was used under and to 


v 


change during the course of the year 
ght of the basic symbol, were used to 


subsymbols were used to i 
each subsymbol represente 


Жі When a given characteristic 
When no specific dates for chan 


the right of the basic symbol. 

* Ww Д ‘tic became steadily less apparent or pronounced duri 
~ Wh acteristic bec ing 
en a given char fic dates for change could be given, a small minus 


the school year and when no specii 1 
sign was placed under and to the right of the basic symbol. 


When one of the last tWo conditions held, only the more prominent of the two comple- 
Mentary traits was checked- Example: If “unwillingness to share” was checked as “ж”, 
t automatically checked as “Ж.” The two ratings would not 


[OM 
Willingne. » no! 
ss to share" Was 2 des 
mean the same thing. The first rating would mean that “unwillingness to share” was upper- 
Most throughout, but had decreased. The second rating would mean that “willingness to 
, 


8 he start and became even m 
hare? was strongly marked from t ore pronounced as the year 


Progressed. 
In the scoring syste™ described, the star, plus, and check symbols helped 


to suggest the relative significance of a tendency in the behavior of a given 
child. Since ratings depended upon observers’ judgments in most instances, 
they also indicate d to some extent the certainty of the observer. The check, 
на s ded to cover tendencies about which the observer felt less 
certain, а cases of certain individual children. The system of red 


subsymbols helped to maintain a longitudinal view. 
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The tabulation form illustrated i 
mit retention of the fore 
analysis. 


n this volume (p. 259) was used to per 
going distinctions throughout the quantitative 


scores were considered as a single group; ( 
crease in a given ch 


—in other words, all scores but th 
were considered as a group. 

Not enough cases fell under b, 
maries in the present report. Thes 
theless, in case analyses and in di 
in products and behavior, 


^ and d to permit of quantitative sum- 
е data have been found valuable, never- 
Scovering and verifying parallel changes 


ERA А aluate characteristics with prod- 
ucts for the quantitative analysis has been designated the «В Forms” (see 
I, 253 ff.). 

As in the case of the A Form, these sheets for evaluating products allow 
space for comments on the evaluated items, space for a a generalized 
picture of other aspects of the child’s relation to the hee mn as his 
choice and behavior as well as his chara : 


Cteristic prod for 
: s m 2 ucts, and space 
noting reactions in specific situations, Such descriptive онаа was пої 


R itative anal 4 а 
used in the et n yses but helped to Maintain the total individual 
picture throughout 16 investigation and made it Possible for us to interpret 
the quantitative findings with sounder Perspective. 

Evaluations for the B Form were arrive ough a summary of the 
individual product-By-peoduet: analyses, The forms used for these indi- 
vidual analyses are illustrated in this volume ( 
for recording on the B Form were the Same as for the A Form 

In analyzing children’s characteristics with Products, we felt xin evalua- 
tions based on the distribution of emphasis within each individual’s own 
pattern were more meaningful than evaluations based on group compari- 
8roup averages and group 
red, tendency to overlay; 
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filling the page, etc., but have based individual ratings on intercomparisons 
Within the child's own data. 

Once a child had been evaluated on the А and B forms, his evaluations 
Were transcribed onto group-summary Or subtotal sheets. By thus obtaining 
the subtotals for each of the eight nursery units, we were able to keep a pic- 
ture of the internal consistency of the data and to catch possible differences 
between groups. 

То facilitate the final quanti 
the A Form was cut down to 115 items 
marked similarities in the ratings of the i 
Consideration of the number of children ev 


breviated list is given in Volume I (рр- 235-31). . 
Comparisons such as those described above also provided the basis for 


reducing the items on the B forms. The actual characteristics included in 
the product analyses may be easily discovered by referring to the itemized 
inventory for the quantitative data (II, v, vi)- 

Comparison of tendencies on the A and B forms were based on percent- 
ages of coincidence and upon significance of differences between percent- 
ages. The form devised to record these data is presented in this volume ag 
259). The findings are summarized and referred to throughout the text. 


tative analysis, the list of characteristics on 
(a) by a comparison of items for 
ndividual children and (b) by a 
aluated on each item. The ab- 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF DATA 


It has been the aim in the present study to obtain as true a picture as 
istic reactions in each of several specified 


Possible of each child’s character 
Situations, For this we have depended upon repeated, many-directional 


fragments of evidence rather than upon any single. well-validated and re- 
liable measuring instrument. Our case for reliability and validity rests 
Upon the consistency found between our various types of data and upon the 
Coherency of the general picture toward which all these findings point. 

During the training of observers and teachers, parallel records were ob- 
tained; and these parallel observations were subjected to the usual reliabil- 
ity techniques. Such comparisons more than met the usual criteria for 
reliability between recorders. Р 

Our method of analyzing all specific records for recurrent or character- 
istic trends and of basing the ratings fae the A and B forms on these con- 
Cretely substantiated, epee $ ndencies has contributed, we believe, to 
a true picture of the individual child and to the validity of the data. A check- 
ing of such ratings against more generalized ratings made by the teachers 
On the same items at the end of the school year, together with group discus- 
sion of bases for differences, and modification of the initial score whenever 
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the combined evidence revealed a justification for this procedure, have fur- 

ther tended, we believe, to make for validity in the present material. 
Separate treatment of the data for each of the eight nursery schools before 

their inclusion in a single group has revealed a certain basic similarity of 


trends in all groups and gives further weight to the claim for reliability and 
validity of the present material. 


are presented here.!2 


12 Further mention of this later study may be found in Table XLVII, n. a and b (II, 549). 
jh; 


CASE ANALYSIS: AILEEN 


S - H H 
rae of most of the records used in the present investigation, together 
descriptions of their use, are presented on pages 224-59. 


B d" ұлты х : 
ecause space limitations make it impracticable to present filled-in forms, 


we J 
are preceding the description of records with a summary of one of our 
fy the description of 


с : 2 
E (Aileen). We believe such а summary may clari 
cord forms which follows, as well as indicate how individual case analyses 


Provided the springboard for our quantitative study. 
Жы; reading Aileen’s history, aS well as all of the short biographical sum- 
E that have been included, the reader may miss certain dynamic fac- 
deis t should be kept in mind that this study was done at an educational, 
Tog Dot a psychiatric, level. We have tried in each case to indicate such fac- 
$ as were available within the established framework and as seemed to us 
essential to an understanding of the individual child's behavior, his paint- 
Ings, and those other activities observed by us: This particular section is pre- 
sented more from the point of view of suggesting relationships between 
Painting and personality, and of raising questions concerning such relation- 
ships, than for the purpose of analyzing the individual case. 
Cas, А САЅЕ ANALYSIS . 
е: Aileen! Spring, 1940 


Birth date: Мау 20, 1934 
ember 12, 1936 (С.А. 2-5) 


ursery-school entrance: Nov 
esearch study: September» 1937, through May, 1939 (C.A. 3-4 to 5-0) 


L Description 

On entrance to school, Aileen was described as sad and dejected looking. 
She has large, decp-set brown eyes that seldom show any expression of real 
Joy. She is of rather slender build and has straight blonde hair. She is always 


Very quiet (Progress ecord, 1-5-37). i . 

At rest time and whenever she was inactive, Aileen would suck the third 

and fourth fingers of her left hand and rub her cheek with her thumb. Her 
d sore from this habit. 


Cheek was often red ай 
here published, was used in connection with a seminar conducted at 


1 Aileen’s history, 25 

Mills College, California; in the они of 1940. Included are questions some of which have 

indies Sef 0 subsequent analysis. Some of the questions remain unanswered. An unavoid- 
Sik duce Do У ad forth in verb tenses will be found in this material as in some places we have 
used direct quétatibus and in others have abstracted and summarized the records. Even withi 
the daily observations different tenses аге used, as sometimes these were made during action à 
Boe ME were made at the end of the morning. i ane 
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On the occasions when she seemed happy, Aileen would laugh ‘and 
chatter gleefully, assume an ingratiating or condescending attitude to other 


children, and would walk with “almost a swagger”? (Progress Record, 
6-10-37). 


II. Background 


Aileen's mother, born May 4, 1903, spent three years at college. She had 
a major interest in danci 


and Aileen was left largely to the 
one evening each week. 


grandmother reported that Aileen often asked when < 
At this time the mother also reported “Aileen Says ‘I don’t want to 50 
home,’ when she is home, and Occasionally she asks if we are at home, whe? 
we are” (home visit report, 3-26-27). The 8randfather died in Mash, 1937, 
and Aileen, with the rest of the household, was greatly upset > 

Notes from a conference held with Aileen’s mother A Jamas 1938, 
indicate some of the important home factors Operating durin j^ first 
year of the research study (1937-38); ы. 

“The mother reported that she often felt that Aileen 
to manage because she could see so many of her former husband's traits in 
her. She said that her own uncasiness about both the Srandmother’s health 
and the grandmother's state of mind Was hard оп Aileen, The grandmother 
was despondent and cried most of the time, Ail 


Sen got on her nerves. The 
grandmother was cross with her and nagged her continuously 


She would go home." 


was a little difficult 
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Aileen’s visits to her own father. 
] about her father. She was also 
engaged to another man, 


esr mother found it hard to accept 
E en loved to go and talked a great deal 
onfused, however, because her mother was now 
an she called this man ‘daddy’ too. 
Ms mother's financial load was very 4 
ee s debts and helping to keep her mother’s house going- 
А Тһе mother said that dancing was the thing she desired most, and that 
if she could have a professional career she would want nothing else.” 

In March, 1938, the mother remarried and moved with Aileen and the 
new husband into a six-room apartment. Aileen now had a room of her 
own. She insisted that this room be papered red but finally accepted a plain 
background with red figures. She seemed much happier and more calm at 
the end of this school year. 

In 1938-39 Aileen still had three homes. Weekdays were spent with her 
own mother and her husband. Week ends were spent with her own father 
and his wife. For three weeks in February, for two weeks in May, and at 
other odd times Aileen lived in the maternal grandmother’s home. 

Aileen's mother uontinüsd % dance and act as a store clerk. She ap- 
Parently was not altogether well or happy; for she commented (10-17-38): 
“Aileen is very much concerned when I am ill; she sits and pats me. She also 


Pats me when I cry and tells me not to cry.” 
Aileen had three dogs during the course of the study, each of which ap- 


Parently became ill and died. . 
Тһе mother and her husband frequently attended movies and roadhouses 
and enjoyed other evening diversions, and Aileen accompanied them on 
these occasions. 

father seemed good, and the whole adjust- 


Aileen’s relation to her foster : 
ment between mother, foster-father, and Aileen apparently improved 


Steadily. 2 
During 1938-39 Aileen's own father and his wife were anticipating a child 


of their own in addition to the two which the foster-mother had had by a 
former marriage. Ailee? talked a great deal of this coming event. 


ПІ. School adjustment — 
Aileen was slow in adjusting (0 school. Very erratic attendance, because 


of frequent colds, served to complicate the situation. 
Periods of withdrawing, crym8, OF sulking, sucking her fingers and 
rubbing her cheek occurred intermittently throughout Aileen’s nursery- 


School career- 

Progress Records 

ci making social contacts—some by talking and playing, some by hittin: 

acked child hits her back, she cries hard and says she is going home. № z 
. No 


heavy, as she was paying her 


Excerpts from 
3-17-37. — Has be 
or pushing. ап att 
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T А ms 
especially interested in stories or songs but joins the group, at which time she sits and drea 
with her fingers in her mouth and her thumb rubbing her cheek until it is sore. - 

4-20-37.—Does not defend herself and her property. Sits and cries. Still refuses to sha 


and after the child tries to remove her she would cry hard and stamp her feets. One wc 
the teacher talked to her, she said: “I wanted to get in their way. I wanted to cry.” Teache 
comment: “She always gets the att 
when she cries.” 

1-24-38.—Aileen has been unstable а 
tionship with the children has been 
to cry. They often say: “We won't 


nd unhappy in school since the holidays. Her Pr 
unfortunate because she has been so irritable and ve 
play with you” or “You are a crybaby." Then she 


st into tears with very little cause, has flown into а (ап 
has grabbed toys from other children. as 
ileen seems tired and tense. (Teacher comment): s 
often and probably does not get enough sleep.” On the: 
children and teachers. 


rom the foregoing incidents on 


. i n 
Е € can detect a slight tendency for Ailee 
to become more assertivi 


€ or outgoing during these moody periods of 1938- 
39 than in the moody periods of 1937-38. 


In between the moody periods Aileen presented a very different picture: 


1-5-37.— Aileen Shows marked improvement in her approach to children, She converses 
at great length and is able to lead a small group. 

Happier and Tore spontaneous, Runs, jumps, plays, and often laughs heartily at some 
little incident that amuses her, i 

4-29-37. — Shows marked improvement in school. Talks a great deal, Laughs heartily. 
(Teacher comment): “Her mother is now at home and gives her more attention.” 

6-10-37. —Aileen’s walk shows her increased security. When all has gone well with her, 
her walk is almost a swagger. 

3-2-38.—Returned to от after an absence of two weeks. She seemed 
to be back. She cried very little and looked well. Gees wor no Hi 
more time with Aileen now that she has өп 2) pare Heme лов: 

4-5-38.— ‘Aileen seemed very happy and gay abouta week after her m 
her marriage. Then she relapsed into her old pd 4 

SUUS TII E Aileen spent four days partly with her &randmother and partly with 


happy and pleased 
ег mother has spent 


other returned from 
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her own father. During that time she was calmer than usual, and her appearance was greatly 
improved. 

p It would seem from the foregoing notes and comments that Aileen's happy 
times parallel periods of more adequate affection outside the school. 


И 10-3-38.—Aileen often leads a group in dramatic play. She has been fairly independent 
in solving her own conflicts. She has been affectionate in her contacts with adults. 
2-10-39.—Aileen is able to lead large groups of children in dramatic play and has managed 


to keep four or five children's interest for an unusually long time. 
5-19-39.— Aileen has been calm and well poised at school for the last two weeks. She has 


been living with her grandmother during her mother's absence from the city. 

Longitudinally viewed, Aileen's behavior was characterized by marked 
fluctuations іп moods rather than by а single consistent pattern or by clear- 
cut development. 


IV. Relations with children 

At the time that the developm 
Ported that she was very fond of, 
Our first observations she seemed 
and probably more concerned wit 
alone, her verbalizations revealed a 


ental history was taken, Aileen’s mother re- 
and interested in, people. From the time of 
at least as aware of people as of materials 
h the former. Even when using materials 
preoccupation with social relationships. 

Withdraws.—As the section on adjustment has shown, Aileen’s early 
Contacts were seldom satisfactory- Her feelings were too easily hurt, and 
she would withdraw, often with no apparent cause, to cry. 

71-9-37 —Aileen is riding bike with P. and J. They ride around together, laughing and 


talking for half an hour. At P.’s suggestion, they carry walking board over to ramp. Aileen 
watches while J. helps р. When work is finished, Aileen jóins in the play. She does not like 


Something and cries hard, but not for long. х 

et wee TOR x from under coat, as she is too warm. In dressing-room 
she decides that she wants to put on her rubbers. (There was no need for these.) Teacher 
tries to reason with Aileen, and she cries hard, sulks, and sucks her fingers. 

Verbal attitude of selecting some and excluding others.—Exven when Aileen was 
withdrawing overtly, her verbalizations revealed an almost ruthlessly dic- 


tatorial tendency to include a favored few and to exclude most other chil- 


dren from her play- 
Examples: A 

10-18-37. —At the easel: “Tm makinga lot. You can't paint [to E.]. Not on this side. We're 
painting, aren't we [to р]? You can't paint, nobody сап” [to A.]. 

3:25:35.— «NO, Lll paint all day E you can never have a turn" [to A.]. 

2.28.38 —"I won't let You paint" [to group at large]. “She isn’t going to get this for a 
long time [to Мә who wanted red]. We aren't going to get through for a long time" [to 
group]. 

1-25-38.—At the 
“We won't make presents 
her.” 


ove sweater 


clay table: In response to Js suggestion to make presents, Aileen said: 
for her [pointing to A. and screwing up her face]. We don't like 
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5-8-38.—General: Aileen is 
teacher's requests by saying to 
(Progress Record). More ove 
school. 


The method of speaking in plural, as just illustrated, was frequently used by Aileen. It 
may be that this technique, along with her selection and exclusion of children, was an at- 
tempt to clarify and strengthen her own Position, 


In 1938-39 these attitudes were more openly expressed in actions. 
Examples: 


9-26-38.— Asked A. to play with her, 
10-7-38.—Wanted to play with N. 
70-14-38.—Walks over to A. and S., who are playing alone but side by side; talks a in 
ment to S., then says loudly to A., who approaches, “Get away! This is our house." Wi a 
child stays, she turns red, screams, stamps her feet: “Get off of here, get off of here! Tis 8 
ours. І won't let you on." Runs to B., who is sitting on a ladder, “That’s our ladder! 
S. brushes Aileen's head against a board, and Айееп cries. She calls out to an approaching 


child: “5. hurt me on the head and on my knee. I won't play with S. any more. I'll play 
with you,” 


1-16-39.—See diary record, below, 
6-5-30.—See diary record, below, 


quite negativistic on some days. She refuses to comply wi 
some child within calling distance, *We won't go in, will we? 
rt selection and excluding were noted in last year of nursery 


Did not want to play with A. 


; . В — isin 
Unreceptive toward others ideas.—Aileen maintained an uncompromising 


: . s ideas- 
attitude toward others and rejected or overrode their suggestions and ide 


7-24-38.— To P., who asked to make a house: “No, we'll make a tower.” tside 
12-5-38.—"'I want to Stay in every morning." M.: “Оһ, no, Aileen, you want to go ou x 18 
and get some fresh air.” Aileen: “No, I don’t want to and when I don’t want to I don M its 
to.” Aileen said: “5., look,” S. replied: “What is it, a rainbow?” Aileen answered: pu it 
а station.” M. said: “It hasn’t any windows.” Aileen replied: “This is a station, wae 
doesn’t need any windows,” Aileen said: “I put packages in a package truck.” M. as 
“Із that a package, Aileen?” Aileen answered: “No, it's coal.” 


Dominates the play.—Aileen’s leadership was usually of a dictatorial and 
bossy type. She kept everyone under her control. 4 

1-16-39.—In doll corner: K, put dishes on the table. Aileen: “You shouldn’t put woes 
these things on.” “This will be our house and that will be our kid.” K.: “Where do I Я i 
Aileen: “You sit on this side. Move the carriage." Aileen Screams “No,” EE another ee 
tries to take the dishes. She talks in a high voice and so continuously that it is impossible x 
catch all her words. To K.: “I’m afraid we don't have enough for her, so, K., would E. 
get another plate?” To S.: “Don’t touch anything, 5. Tu Ж: “Pretend you are a litt 
baby ’at takes things." To G., who tries to take something: Stop іц» To N.: *We're ien 
to have a lovely party, won't you come?” To someone at table: “No,” Of N.: “I guess she 
doesn’t want to come.” То G., screaming: “I’m not the 12. o.; Pm the mother.” 

6-5-39.—Outdoors playing with four other girls. Speaks in authoritative tone: “Listen, 
listen, listen! [She waits for them to listen.] Little girls! [She claps her hands.] Pretend you 
are little girls. We are in first grade at school. ee er) N.—pretend her name is N.—is 
going to get burned. She's going to get all burne dier is fo N. us box. She tosses 
her head and talks with much authority. (Usual y пег talk in such Situations is disjointed 
and does not make apparent sense.) Ends with “Diddle diddle dumpling.” 
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Patronizing and condescending.—ln her more co-operative or happy mo- 


ments, Aileen was very condescending. 


Examples: 


jee Says to A., in a sweet, condescending tone: 
pu . “Oh ,what a pretty dress!" . 
(Imi 3 (-38.—Says to each boy as he comes down the slide, 
mitating the teacher who had done this a few days before.) 
1-31-38.— At clay: *We must teach children how to make balls." 
3-2-38.— In doll corner: “Would you like to serve?" 
1-16-30.--То N., a much younger-acting child: *We're going to have a lovely party. 
Wont you come?” 


Noris accept leadership by another. 
á Є leader, either in dramatic play or 
Creaming, yelling, and slapping (daily 
situation and sullenly sucks her fingers a 
Materials (2-3-39). 


Examples: 

10-14-38.— Aileen and S. аге climbing; Aileen says: *I want to get up first.” She does 
and adds: «T am the mother, so I must getup first." She looks at C. and B., who are climbing 
Up the board. “Get away, this is our house,” she screams. C. says: “This is for everybody, 
p just for you.” Аай: “This is ours. We got it first, and you cannot play on it.” C.: 

ell, we will, too.” Aileen turns red and starts to scream and stamp her feet. 

10-17-38,—She shouts: “Get off of here, get off of here. This is ours. I won't let you on." 


еу leave, with eyes and mouths wide open- Л? 
72-5.38, доа на cannot have а coveted toy, she bursts into tears, stamps her feet, 


and yells: « lay with her any more” or “I’m going home and tell my mother." 
: “I won't ever play al to give her a book, went to rest, crying. C. snatched her 


«рр be through soon” [at the easel]; 


«Апа what are you this time?” 


—When Aileen feels herself slipping as 


r in outside group play, she resorts to 
obs., 10-14-38), or she leaves the 
0-11-37), or she turns to creative 


7-18-39,—. d at B.’s refus Е 
р ся і а os d, гап sobbing back of piano, . . - - sulked the rest of the morning. 
ге 2 ifficulties. Wanted to keep sled. Played alone after temper 


2.3.39. — Got into many 4 ва 
d children, sa! 
apes asd. Came back sobb 


ainted a house. 


did not like them and did not want to come to 
bris ing and looking very unhappy. Was ignored. 


s 2 
chool any more. Was iso 


Played alone in doll corners then p 
i rs to play happily in situations which she her- 


Self did not at the moment want. В 
In а series of play interviews, Mrs. Weiss-Frankl did not once get Aileen 


ies of contacts with Ai 
to play, She nevertheless had a series o acts with Aileen. These con- 
Sisted E advances bY Aileen when another child had volunteered or begun 
to play, and of attempts by Aileen to convince the other child that he did 


Not want to play: either. 
een was observed to go up to S., who was happily painting, and to 


On one occasion Ail à 3 
temari. You don't want to paint. You painted once today." (This was not prompted by 
a desire: for an easel, for there was a second easel vacant.) 
(9) : 
IS] fel 
Адаспай MOE than one occasion was observed to be policing or guarding materials 
, 


though not using them. For example, she sat in the doll corner, and when G. came and 
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took the buggy, she ran after her, grabbed it, returned it to the doll corner, and insisted 
that it must not be moved. 

Despite her difficulties in getting along with others, Aileen was liked and sought by the 
children. Her ideas and dramatic Play apparently offset her undesirable ways. 


11-1-37.—P. and several others join Aileen on the ramp. They all kick and sing. P. leads. 
Aileen leaves, singing, a stick in her mouth. P. follows her to the swing. 


10-3-38.—The children are eager to play with Aileen and are often willing to follow ner 
leadership. 


2-9-39.—Aileen is able tò lead large groups of children in dramatic play and has managed 
to keep four or five children's inter 


est for an unusually long period of time. 

Aileen characteristically attached one constant companion to herself and 
adopted an attitude of excluding most of the other children. The three chil- 
dren who successively acquired this role of companions were, next 19 


Aileen, the most tense children in the group. Two of the children were thé 
strongest leaders in the 


preferences were for younger children whom she could baby and handle 25 
she willed. i 


V. Relation with adults 


11-29-38.—On a few occasions 


Aileen engaged in long personal con 

formation as, “По you know what my d Y: hoo 
i i > One night, at a sc 
workshop for adults, Aileen entertained the grou a ой 
Я P for se i А matio 

that “daddy didn't want to come toni ya! minutes with the [eam 7 
matter: Mother made him come, anyw. adache, but tha 

70-14-38.—Aileen sometimes enlisted 
was given the role of mother. 


Aileen often sought attention to her work from teachers, Tt seemed characteristic of het 


especially in 1957-38, that she sought attention while worki was 
PIE “See what I’m making? You know wha: orking, not after her product + 


t Pm making” uent 
than “See what I made.” ng” were much more freg 
VI. Behavior with materials - 

Interests.—Aileen's attachment to certain fud 


oe terials was almost as strong 
as her attachment to people. When still in the 


а Я : manipulative, large-muscle 
stage, she showed a particular interest in the Swing, the енгі, and the 
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climbing apparatus out of doors. Indoors, Aileen’s major interest in 1937-38 
was the easel. Music, dramatic play, and clay were likewise keen interests. 
The other creative materials (crayons and blocks) also attracted her. In 
1938-39, dramatic play took precedence over all other interests, both in- 
doors and out. All sorts of materials and situations were used to serve 
this end. Throughout the study Aileen was observed to show a keen in- 
Ж іп pets and animals. Music seemed to hold her interest more than 
Stories, 


pM habits.—Since examples аг 
of Aileen's activities with the creative 
stituted her major activities, only а sho 


be given here. 
Aileen, in general, showed extreme alternations in attention. In the same 
, 


Observational period there would be moments of inarked and seemingly com- 
plete absorption, in which her mannerisms (fast, busy, hard at work, face 
Close to paper, both: hands at work, tongue out, sure strokes) suggest that her 
Whole being was in the task, and moments of listlessness during which she 


Seemed to be watching the older children. ) 
Aileen selected her own activity and usually clung to the material long 
after her real enthusiasm or interest in using it seemed to have gone. It 
Would seem as though her first drive was to express herself through the 
medium and that her secondary incentive, which remained after the first 


ad gone, was to keep the material from other children. 
Aileen ae great pleasure from her work. She frequently called attention 


to the-activity while working; 


е included in the detailed descriptions 
materials and since the latter con- 
rt description of “work habits” will 


she chanted or talked freely, she often named 
Or described what she was doing and what she planned to do. She usually 
f or anxious to save her product once she was through. 
erial from other children she was interested in stop- 
Ping the activity itself, not in protecting her product.) Thus she guarded 
the easel and paints but not the picture which she made. It would seem as 
though Aileen had sufficient satisfaction from the activity so that the final 


result did not matter- She did not destroy her product; she usually just 


left it 
In the spring of 1939, Aileen began to take more pleasure in her final 


Products especially with crayons and paints, and frequently asked to take 
them Denm (At this time her relationship with her mother was noted to 


have improved. З 


Was not protective 0 
hen keeping mat 


d on her activities alone, with such creative ma- 
crayons, blocks, and clay. She violently objected to inter- 
е did turn to group play, she practically always directed it 
d the suggestions or leadership of others. 


terials as paints 
ference. When shi 
and never accepte 
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APPRAISAL OF GENERAL INTERESTS AND ABILITIES 


Aileen was given three mental tests. The scores are shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation. 


С.А. MAA. | LQ. or 
Date Tet (Months) | (Months) |1.0. Equiv. 
4-30-37 Minnesota Pre-school, Form A. . 35 


11-22-38 Stanford, Form L........ 
6-6-39 Stanford, Form M 


In each instance she seemed pleased with the opportunity to play, wa$ 
co-operative, entered actively into the tasks, and seemingly did her best. In 
all three tests, she talked freely. On the Minnesota scale the verbal per- 
formance was superior to the motor. During the second test there was much 
conversation of an informative nature about herself, such as “Т had to be in 
because my feet were cold.” The examiner commented in the third test that 
Aileen wove a continuous Story around the pictures shown to her. She. was 
slightly distractible but could easily be called back to her work. . 

As already indicated, Aileen seemed to have an about equally strong 107 
terest in people and in creative activities. These interests were brought to- 
gether during her final year of school in her dramatic play. - 

Aileen did not show а Strong interest in constructive, mechanical, inte d 
lectual, or reasoning activities, She seemed to have special interest v. 
ability in all things which involved emotional, dramatic, and imaginativ 
qualities (music, dramatic play, language experimentation, painting; clay; 


. . H 1 pa 
pets). The following material is abstracted from written reports to pare 
and from other records, 


Music.—Aileen has a cle 
Songs easily, and the 

Dramatic play. 
toy phone, and 
shown evidence 
have interesting 
(Progress Record 
Creatively in stor 


ar, sweet singing-voice. She sings a number of 
group has taken much pleasure in listening to ae 
—She has excellent contacts with other children, with t 
in the doll corner. She has conversed at length and has 
of leadership ability (1-29-37, letter). She continues a 
dramatic play with all the equipment, inside and ge 
, 12-9-37). She loves the sand pile and uses the gravel quit 
€ and picnic play (Progress Record, 5.8.38), 

Aileen has a sense of humor and many delightful ideas for dramatic play 
in which she Shows some qualities of leadership (6-8-38, summer). Aileen i$ 
а Splendid leader іп dramatic play and has enough initiative to keep 2 
Whole group interested for long periods (12-14-38, letter). Aileen has had 
Several interesting experiences in dramatic play in the а 
times Making a kind of apartment with livin; 
of the space. She keeps S., M., A., and othe 


oll corner, some- 
§-room, bedroom, and bath out 
rs, all busy under her direction. 
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On these days she has a happy expression and seems to be enjoying the 
experience very much (4-4-39). 

Clay.—Aileen has the ability, not usual in her group, to mold the clay 
into representative figures. Example: Now manipulates her clay to look like 
а seated figure; works with great zeal to add “песе and head." Has diffi- 
culty in keeping rounded head in back. Works, with patience, to stick head 
on body. Does not succeed. Destroys this shape, starts all over again, and 
repeats the seated figure. Makes similar seated figures for third time (1-25- 
38, obs.). қ 

Pets. —Aileen's love of animals was repeatedly commented upon. She 
walked about quietly until Mrs L. brought out the kittens. For twenty 
minutes she enjoyed picking up а kitten, sometimes two of them at a 
time. She would fondle and caress them and put them down, only to pick 
them up again. Once or twice she hugged them too closely, but when re- 
minded she tried not to be so vehement. Occasionally one or another child 
Came up to talk to her. She answered them in a friendly way, but for the 
Most part she played with the kittens by herself and seemed perfectly con- 
tented and relaxed (10-27-37). В 5 

From home reports we gathered that Aileen had had a succession of three 
dogs, each of which she loved and hugged so vehemently that her handling 
may have been a contributing factor in their spen and death. Aileen herself 
Commented on this during an easel painting: “You know before I was born 
we had a little dog named Jet. When I have a home I’m going to have a dog 
named Jet. I didn’t have it before I was born; when I learned to walk I 
had it and played with it. Jet was the cutest dog in the world. Mitzie 
throws up on the toilet, on the rug, but he couldn't help it, he had a 
Stomachache. He 6068 ark-ark. I think my mommy doesn't feed him right 
cause I know some dogs don’t, and I know Lad to treat a dog, and maybe 
She died "cause I played with it too hard." When the observer asked: 
"Was that Jet?” Aileen replied: “Қо, that was Pee Wee.” Then: “All those 
dogs I had Pd hate to have. You shouldn't have dogs that aren't feeling 
well, should you?” (Cont. dime А : 

Miscellaneous notes.—Aileen stil 15 very much interested in the easel. She 
frequently calls оп 2? adult to look at the finished painting and usually 
names it. The names are highly fanciful (Progress Record, 4-4-39). She has 
done lots of crayoning: alway telling stories about it, She supplies the ideas 
for Р.% and her ow? pictures. The other children like her ideas (10-22-37). 

Although Aileen is bossy and dictatorial in her leadership (see notes on 
“Social behavior)» she is, ien eir still a popular leader in the group. 
She has many ideas for play with much dramatic content, and she is well 


able to organize the group- 
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Aileen's greatest assets, for future adjustment, seem to be her ability and 
interest in almost all creative media; her co-operative, affectionate re- 


sponses to the adults who give her affection and adequate attention; and the 
appea! which she seems to have to other children. 


PREFERENCE OR CHOICE OF RESEARCH MEDIA 
TRENDS APPARENT IN THIS CASE 
(Data on which trends are based: daily teacher records of usage, longitudinally 
viewed and interrelated through graphs and supplemented by diary records.) 


1. Turned to easel more than to any other activity, research or otherwise, in 1937-38. Actively 
sought this medium. i 


a) Crayons and blocks were least sought in 1937-38, 


b) Clay interest seemed proportionately as strong as easel interest, but opportunities 


but opportunities to use were slight in 1937-38. 
singly greater interest in 1937-38. h 
play in preference to all other activities, researc! 


4. Longitudinally viewed, the foregoing trends remained consistently true throughout the 
designated year of study. 


E work 
(true for clay, for the most par in 1937-38 only), from her easel painting and clay 
a) She sought the easel on her unha days or i . 4 
k prior to 3-17-39 than after), ЭРУ days or in upset moods (seemingly more tru 
b) She displayed many signs of enjoyment w 
c) She seemed usually to be more calm when she left the easel 
d) Teachers frequently suggested that she use the easel or the , 
forthey themselves RE the calming effect of these media on her. 

6. Records of Aileen’s crayon experience reveal moods of irritability and dejection, which 
seemned ЛЕБАНЕ РШЕ НЕ ца during the Crayon experience (noted primarily 
in 1937-38). 4 

7. Aileen’s dramatic-play experiences also often seemed toend eae happily than her paint- 
ing experiences; for she would become upset and | 


5% ауе when others began asserting 
their ideas or taking some of the leadership in the play, Б 


(ONS SUGGESTED (By ANA; 
LEMS OR INTERRELATI T 
PROB OPEN TO FURTHER INVESTIGATION? ATE, 1940) AND 
1. The relation of easel-painting preference to personality and de 
f a) To what extent is easel painting preferred by the hi, 
involved in personal problems and who are more 


hile using the easel, 


clay when she was upset; 


velopmental ‘factors 
ЕМУ emotional children who are 
Occupied in resolving those ten- 


2 Some of the problems and tentative statements here posed, the reader will note, have in the 


interval been clarified. 
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sions than in reacting objectively and wholeheartedly to the people and situations 


around them? 
8) To what extent is easel painting preferred by the young or immature children, who 
are largely in the manipulative, social stage of play; who are distractible; and who 
have a short attention span, distributive attention, and keen sensory sensitivity? 
2. The interrelationships which exist between different activities and interests 
(Evidence to date suggests that easel paints and clay have much in common and 
that the child who likes one will tend to like and seek the others only. Evidence sug- 
gests that children who at two or three select the easel will often, as they grow older, 
develop a major interest in dramatic play. : А . . 
Evidence suggests that children who like the foregoing media also like music and 
nature. They tend to prefer sensory, emotional, imaginative experiences to intellectual 


and mechanical ones. gem qms T 
Children who prefer crayons seem to have certain distinguishing characteristics in 
blocks. It seems possible that there is a relation 


common. So do children who prefer F 
е media and such interests as (1) indoor versus outdoor play, (2) 


between certain of th 
oie tricycles, (5) tree house, and (6) climbing apparatus, 


sand play, (3) swinging; (4) use of 


etc.) 

3. The significance of quantity of output in relation to personality . І 

(Relate unwillingness to relinquish an activity or medium—to carrying and cling- 

ing to toys; to apparent inability ever to get enough of anything, hence, to greediness, 
large appetite etc.—and to patterns of insecurity 1n general.) 

4. The неа of the longitudinal picture to a study of creative interests in relation to develop- 


ment and personality k 
5. The kinds of needs which different media may meet and the 


different media seem to produce в 
(In particular, relate easel painting to emotional problems; crayon preference to the 
> 


P hild; block interest to the more analytically, mechanically 

ік =. te ар and clay interest to problems of eating and elimination. 

Study children's behavior before beginning, while engaging in, and after complet- 

ing each kind of creative activity, to get ideas as to the kinds of reactions which may be 

indicative of release. Compare these with personalities to determine whether certain 

kinds of reaction may indicate release in =. of personality, and other types of re- 
action may indicate release in other types © personality.) 


probable therapeutic values which 


EASEL PAINTING 
TRENDS APPARENT 
d: actual paintings, dated and chi Yopicall М 
D ich trends аге base gs tate chronologically arranged; 
(Data on whic! g with the corresponding daily record and diary data; Piers" 


interrelation of each paintin : 
analysis; charting of details in regard to use of space, line and form, color, etc.; study of 
Н 


naming and recognizable content. 
1. Characteristic ust of space consists of one sharply defined mass with much clean, unused 


zh he page- 
space remaining 00 t Р 
2 This restricte' mass tended to be produced by an outline, usually circular or oval, 


often used for this restricted-mass motif. When Aileen began using 
color, red was often used to form the outline, and the other colors 
] in. 


d to MP 
ted paintings tended (1) to parallel periods of more outgoing be- 


were use : 
c) The less restric 
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havior in the group; 
time; (3) to be the pi 
home; and (4) to be 
Color preference was for rei 
39. (Teachers report th 
4) Evidence of strong co 
were entirely red or 


(2) to be the later paintings of a series made all at the same 
ctures Aileen most often asked to show her mother or to take 
multicolored or in some other color than red. 

d and was exceedingly strong throughout 1937-38 and 1938- 
at preference the year preceding the study was for yellow.) 

lor preference for red: (1) 133 of Aileen's 184 paintings in 1937-38 
red in combination with other colors; (2) Aileen actively sought 
the red, asking for it when it was not available, trading with other children to obtain 
it, etc.; (3) Aileen’s emotional feeling—as she said “He let me have red! He let me 
have red!”—suggests that it had а strong fecling-value for her; (4) her mother 
reported that Aileen wanted her room papered red in 1938-39 and reluctantly 


om school (1-3-38; 2-1-38; 3-14, 15, and 16, 1938; 
4-26-38). 


c) Yellow also seemed to have Specific significance for Aileen: (1) it was her major color interest 
in 1936-37; (2) on the days or Periods when it was the outstanding color in her 
products the facts shown in the accompanying tabulation were noted. 


Date (1938) No. and Color Remarks 
————LÉ——— | 
January 3, 4, 5.. ber paint- | First Paintings after Christmas vacation 
March 2,4..... 6 pee " Mother was remarried on March 5 and 
aint- i 
es арты reported very happy around 
CUTE 2 painti. it s Б : 
May 6 pa E th | Made the day following Aileen’s birthday 


Party at schoo! 


d) Use of several colors was begun by Aileen on 1-11-38. It was at this time that 
Aileen’s mother began to stay home and had More time with Aileen. It was 2150 
at this time that Aileen began working Somewhat more freely over the page- 


е) Aileen showed great variety of placement in her multicolored pictures. Mixing, 
separate placement, and overlay were al] noted, 


. Content 


a) On atleast four occasions (10-17-37, 10-14-37, 1-11.3; 
closed red motif “house.” The assum tion that this motif usually represented a house 
becomes quite meaningful in Aileen’s case (see interpretation in accompanying Ге” 
port). **Window" was also used by Aileen in commenting on her closed red motif 
(10-25-37, 12-5-38). 

8) There was no other name so frequent as “Һоцѕе,» Other naming showed great 
variety and imagination and often seemed to the listener to be nonsense syllables- 
Examples: “A Cornell,” “An Emmington.” There Were three references to food: 
“Muffin,” “Squash,” and Торафт" Other names and Products showing imagina- 
tive quality included: “Pain fish,” “Chinese lady,» and “Zebra.” 

c) Aileen began to do recognizable representative work in the spring of 1939. She 
alternated this work with “fanciful” representation, however; and the latter seemed; 


8, and 1-21-38) Aileen called her 


4. 


о 


* Development 
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in general, more prevalent than the former. Representation for Aileen seemed not 
so dependent on specific details as on color and general effect achieved through use 
2 рнк and mass (see “Zebra,” Pl. 8). 
ileen's recognizable work was primaril 
(1) Aileen's characteristic motif of 1937- 

(what had been a symbol for “house” became опе for “human being"). 

(a) Filled-square or house motif acquired four diagonals (or legs), 12-2 and 4. 
12-13. 


(6) Human figure appeared in crayon, 
(c) On same day, first easel painting consisted of 1937-38 motif; next was 


y of human beings of the head-foot variety. 
38 seemed to merge into the human form 


human form. 

(4) Aileen began to show much self-initiated *tpractice work” in spring of 1939, 
(paralleling one line with another of a different color). Attempts to imitate 
letters also appeared (1-20, 30; 2-6, 9, 14, 21; and 3-17). Crayon work of 

B і same dates similar. 
havior while painting 
а) Aileen tended to roll her tongue while painting. T! 
of the six observations recorded in 1937-38. 
bed as working ‘“‘fast, 


B) Дееп was frequently descri » “busily,” “har > “face close to 
g both hands,” “tongue out," “body swaying.” She would hit 


paper,” “sure strokes," “usin > J 
the paper hard. She sought the easel actively and stayed at it a long time. 
^) Aileen often voiced а possessive and defiant attitude while at the easel (see section 
on reaction to children and on verbal behavior under charted material). When not 


i ding. 
react her tone became condescending. 
ing thus, her to herself while painting. She much less frequently 


d) Айе í to call attention to 
en was likely to k. Remarks such as “Know what I’m going to 


called attention to her finished wor 
make?” oret m Im making" were common. When she ended, she had usually 


covered over the work 10 which she had pe E 
ations in attention while painting. She would fluctuate 


е) Aileen showed marked altern г ; 
from аса absorbtion to listless handling of the material and watching of other 
children. : l 

В Asani little if алу interest in her products after leaving them in 1937-38. She 
showed her interest while working by (1) naming her work, (2) calling edis sana 
her work, and (3) asking to have her name on her product. Interest in final product 
became more apparent in the spring of 1938-39, and she frequently asked to take 
her work home at that time. . 
8) As а енд elsewhere (see b above and chap. vi, p. 158), Aileen seemed to express 

he easel and to gain satisfaction from its use. 


herself freely at t 


his tendency is illustrated in four 


Aileen stands out more for her Аре closed-red motif than for varied work or 
39 school year W! en she (1) we iat ee ive and reocgnizable work, (2) worked 
more freely and in more cain T ua m e (3) used greater variety of color, 
and (4) showed increased нна м P product and a desire to take it home. 
Even then, howeve™? these С 3 rides 5 ound to alternate with reversions to her 
earlier pattern, and representa as often fanciful as realistic. 
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PROBLEMS SUGGESTED AND OPEN TO FURTHER INVESTIGATION 
Use of space 


4) In Aileen's case, the closed, filled, isolated form is associated with a withdrawing, 
unsharing, self-centered attitude and a relatively isolated position in the group- 
Do such relationships hold in general? 

8) As Aileen became somewhat more outgoing (especially in the spring of 1939), she be- 
gan to work more freely over the page. Is work spread over the page more often 
typical of the outgoing child? Do changes from withdrawing to outgoing behavior 
tend to be paralleled by changes from restricted to *spread-out? work? 

When Aileen made a series of Paintings all at one time at the easel, the last 


*d than the first. Might this be one evidence of 
release during the painting experience? 


c) Whatis the significance of the "clean? 


versus the “dirty” product? (Many children, 
in contrast to Aileen, fill or smear the 


unused space with dabs, dots, pats, etc-) 


b) Observations of Aileen's work Showed th. 


. Color 


individual? trong personal problems іп the 

b) Preference for yellow seemed in Aileen’s case to be associated with happy times- 
Does such a relationship stand out, to any extent, in our total data? 

c) Is there an age factor related to color Preferences? : 

d) What is the significance of color placement (indiscriminate mixing, overlay, sepa" 
rate placement, etc.)? d 

е) Aileen's more varied use of colors paralleled periods of more outgoing behavior іп 
the group. To what extent does varied colo, 


daptability? T usage reflect better balance, adjust- 
ment, or adapta : 


. Content 


a) “House.” Aileen most often called her closed req motif “house.” Aileen’s mother 
once asked for help in regard to Aileen's confusi 
mother: “‘Aileen says ‘I don't want to go home’ w 
: » 
she asks if we are home when we are (3-26-37), 
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А In 1938-39, following а painting, Aileen built a block structure and said: “This 
is a house. Nobody else can live in it. This is a house only for my people who haven’t 


any other place to stay” (11-14-38). 
: This content would seem to be a re 
with adequate affection or love. Even 


indicative of a need for love? — . 
Aileen's work, as interpreted above, expressed what she wanted, not what she 


had. It reflected her wishes, not her present situation. This same characteristic— 
i.e., to portray the fanciful rather than the real—carried through Aileen's other play. 
What are the different kinds of expression for which the easel seems to be used 
(wishes, portrayal of present experiences, fears, etc.)? For which, if any, does it seem 
especially suited? 

b) Aileen's work and naming revealed a high imaginative quality. Her work was often 
recognizable by color usage and placement more than by specific form. She often 


made “fanciful” rather than readily recognized or *usual" representations (see 
To what qualities might this be related: a 


“Zebra,” self-portraits, “Chicken”)- 
i e of personality? An emotional rather than 


withdrawing rather than an outgoing tyP 
an intellectually oriented type of person? Greater color than form sensitivity? 


Artistic ability? Would the prognoses for acader И 
for this type of child than for one more realistically oriented? 
ing of 1939 were primarily people. 


с) Aileen's recognizable representations in the spri 
While this seems the more frequent tendency in early representation among chil- 


dren, there are some who continue to work in abstract-form relationships or to 

, ; 

stress some other content than the human representation after they become able to 
tray the human figure associated with an interest in 


represent. Is the tendency to por t 
people and social relationships? Do the other types of expression mentioned reflect 


more abstract types of interest? . : 1 
d) In addition to her human representation, Aileen did frequent "practice" work at 


the easel and increasingly produced alphabetical letters. Might these tendencies re- 
flect good potentialities for academic and social adjustment? 


5. Behavior while painting 
a) Tongue oF mouth movements 5000 to occur very frequently in our recordings of 


children's activities at the easel and likewise at clay. In many of these cases there 
is a history of eating problems, а present eating difficulty, an oral habit, such as 
jog, etc. 18 our total BFOUP of data, is there a relationship between the 
hildren who seek the paints or clay and the groups of children who sh 
of eating oF oral difficulties? ow 
b) Are the “hards” ut wholehearted approaches which Aileen r ade to the easel 
justifiable d sk Е Ере pee ele or gaining a desirable outlet? How 
can we establish criteri? to estimate tension and release? What are some possible 


criteria? at the easel. i 
с) Aileen’s soc! pu cl, as noted in 1957-58, were decidedly more as- 
was her actual, overt behavior in the group. Might this be indicative 


ive than cA s 
n S therapeutic value of painting in her case? р 
d) In 1937-38, while working, Aileen tended to call attention to herself, not to the 


flection of Aileen's major need—a stable home 
the color preferences might be interpreted as 


ME a a ына 
сы; is se) > ng affection. i es * 
sadi E r than in any personal limitations. on. The difficulty as a rule lies in the 
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finished product. Toward the end of 1938 the reverse was true, What, if any, might 
be the difference in significance between seeking attention to one’s self while work- 
ing and of calling attention to the finished product? Might the former reflect 
stronger interest in interpersonal or social relationships rather than in materials? 
Might the reactions correspond to developmental levels? 

I ме accept the “House” interpretation given above Aileen's whole series of 
paintings scems a reflection of the desire and need for iore attention or affection. 
Might the attention-seeking while Painting be теге] another manifestation of 
what she is trying to express at the easel? d 

е) Aileen showed an increasing tendency to take 


ins ; i 39. 
It was noted even in 1937-38 that the сов иаи 


Paintings she chose to show her mother were 


discernible from her commen 


ts or th 
6. Development PN 


CLAY WORK 
TRENDS APPARENT 


1937-38-39 
1. Method and content 
Aileen stood out in the group for the varie: 
clay. At the time of the study she had, on the whol 
i i i he material and wa; 
manipulating or exploring t 5 actually шау; nd | 
11-5-37.— Uses elbow, tries hard to make her clay work oa Yon » ‘ 
it. 35 minutes. * 8. Asks student how to do 
11-8-37.—Rolls piece of clay between fingers, quite lon, 
10 minutes. " 
7-24-38.—Piles it up. ‘Look at the man. 
1-25-38.—Pats clay on table into large square form, Lif 


s t ts c i 
and shapes it into bubbles. Shapes piece into pyramid, Мақ, hio, Puts holes into clay 


es oblong Shape and balances 


8. Says: “Pm making a snake.” 
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ito " 
n her finger, suggesting a seated fi 


a > s 
nd head’; has difficulty keeping roun 
. 2? (makes three separate attempts о! 


ance to stick head onto body . . 
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igure on a bench. “Works with great zeal to add ‘neck 
ded head ‘in back’. Works with patience and persever- 
f this type). 38 minutes. 


71-16-38.—Makes a bear. Makes а birthday cake with a candle. 


The content of Aileen’s clay work is suggested below: 


Foods.—10 notations 
Cookies (2) 
Cake (2) 
Peach pie 
Christmas pie 
Pie (2) 
Cranberry pie 
Apples 
Other content (adult nam: 
Ball (2) 
Hand plaque 
Snowball 
“Figure” on bench 
“Woman on a pedestal” 
Tire 
Bubble 


3-30-39.—Aileen made a figure li 


Pm gonna have people, and cake. 


You don’t make pretty оп 
have fish.” 

The teacher stoppe 
Let's don’t make fish. Let's m2 
and scream in unison. T 
verbal hubbub until a teac 

Тһе product which invol 
ful to her, on the basis of avai 


2. Behavior 
a) Social contacts 

The diary 1—60! - 

Aileen had а possessi 

tude toward most of 
attached herse 

showing 4 patro 

gestion of “Let's 

We don’t like 


ke a woman on a 
› $. said she was making a door, 


ев. You don't 


d to look, and Ail 
ke houses p 
hey pound th 


her intervenes. 
ved the longest clay experience and which seemed most meaning- 


lable records, was the figure of a man, seated. 


Jf to J-; carryi 
nizing attitu 
make presents," Aileen retorted: “We won't make presents for her 

her,” pointing to A. Again she called B. a “dumb sock” and jnsisted, 
n an angry voice to E., sayi ee A i е 
3 д ., saying, “That’s mine,” as sh 

a small piece of Es clay. (The small piece sheput aside for J ) А in 
J. in аен patronizing tone: "We must teach children nes 3 
5 and “You and I will be doctors for all these children P » 


are.” She spoke i 


Animal content.—9 notations 
Snake (3) 
Little rabbit 
Tiger 
Turtle 
Bear 
Worm in ga ga 
Snake's house 


es based on appearance) 


Presents 

Clown 

Houses 

Happy birthday 
Bridge 

“Ca ca,” “Fee fee” 


pedestal. She said: “This is a party. 
and Aileen replied: 
know how to make pretty ones.” Aileen said: Let's 


cen said: “І don't have ару. I mushed him all up 
> All the children at the table are now much excited 
е clay in imitation of one another and continue their 


cords (see especially those for 1-25-38 and 1-31-38) indicate tha 

ve attitude toward the material and a superior. exclusive at i 
the children. In both instances noted above, Fes example. in 
ng on conversations with her throughout the рачва. and 
de toward others at the table. For example, to J’s sug- 


poe eme described under general social contacts. If there 
e that she was somewhat more talkative and effer. 
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vescent while using clay than other media in 1937-38. (Dramatic play supplants clay in 
1938-39.) 


» for instance, she shouted twice, “I’m not through!” and 
then insisted on making another ball. 


b) Verbal behavior 


be accompanied by a free flow of conversation. This 18 
ы Ы nge with another child, as illustrated above, and to nam- 
ing and calling attention to her work. There is much singing, chanting, laughing, and 
shrieking in accompaniment to work. On 11-8-37, for example, she burst Dio song, tossing 


her head from side to side, pounding the clay on the table in accompaniment, and singing, 
“Pay, pay, pay.” Д 


s every change in her clay molding. On 1-25-38, she 
gave seven different names, each after a change in the previous product: “rabbit, tiger, big 
tire, bubble, bench, snake, snowball.” On 1-31-39 there were six different namings: “balls, 
clown, houses, ball, peach Pie, pie.” 


c) Work habits and mood 
Average stay for the twenty-five ех- 


22 minutes, . 
he attention she drew to herself while 


periences of 1937-38 in which time Was recorded was 
Her pleasure seemed to come from the activity and t 


'The records describe her rhythmic chant, sin in; 
i rk. 
active usage of the material, tongue working ; Sing, verbal accompaniment to her works 
smiling, laughing, and acting silly (see tabulation she 


records that she threw herself into the activity, was happy and Bir 
7 oing. 
3. Longitudinal picture 


Aileen used clay only 6 times, on the basis of research records, in 1938-39, in comparison 
» is 3 


with 29 uses the previous year. Her namings for this Я 3 c i 
ceding enumeration) were: (they are also included in the pre 
Bear 
Snake’s house e pie 
Worm in ga ga xd x 
Her work was described as “recognizable.” Apparent] eee А . 
lessened her need for both easel painting and clay in iua a 5 outlet in dramatic play 


Year of study. 
COMMENTS AND Ровзівік INTER 
1. Method of handling of material 
i ing descriptio; 1 
‘The recon quate о the P receding ption (especially for 1-25. dept- 
ness in the clay medium which is not usual for children of Шар 3) гета! an paa 
to have special ability in all the available creative media, ool age. Aileen s 


PRETATIONS 


2. Content | а . 
. There is much evidence in the literature to indicate that 
l 


; child; i B 
fection or love, and motivated by this need, are often срца теп lacking adequate a 


теп who exhibit strong **oral" 
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te: ies: В : і 
ndencies: who suck their fingers, аге focused on eating problems, on certain speech pat- 


terns, etc.* 
With such a thought in mind, Aileen's relatively freque 


her clay work becomes interesting and perhaps highly significant. 
Interesting, too, are the frequent notations that Aileen's tongue worked in accompaniment 
to her clay usage. Such notations also occurred in relation to her easel painting. We have 
em to be noted. more frequently with 


no 
ted thus far that tongue or other mouth movements 56 
for crayons. It is not 


these media than for blocks or dramatic play and probably morc than 
re in common with eating or oral problems 


SDN that these liquid media may have mo i t 
28 do the other media and that they тау have particular therapeutic value for children 
With such problems. One obvious check on this supposition will be a study of research 


Preferences of all children in the present investigation who evidence strong oral tendencies. 
h the foregoing ideas i$ the great amount of talking, 


ch A further point in connection wit a c 
anting, singing, and laughing which Aileen evidenced during her clay experiences. 
: "ai c 
In our records of general behavior there is evidence of strong “oral” fixation in terms of 
r also reported frequent food 


finger-sucking. Until the last year of the study the mothe е quent 
refusals at home. The oral manifestations, which played such a prominent part in Aileen's 


Clay work, were more of an expressive, outgoing (уре. Perhaps this might be worth investi- 
ation as another evidence of the therapeutic value of clay. 


Such names as “Christmas pie" and “Happy birthday," said almost in the same breath, 
as “Pie,” suggest that eating is ass ial attention-getting occasions and that 
i Д es 


ociated with spect aM 
it is itsel tion i perience or substitute. 
is d веры an wee па mes which referred to animals. “Snake” 
st as frequent as 1o ^ ^ eo 

and “Worm” 8 such contagious namings in any group of preschool age that it is always 

х 2 ae 
questionable whether they should be considered on а Раг with other animal naming. Snake' s 
house" is definitely a naming initiat i herself, and it reflects the basic house theme 
described i ec media. The animal i іп general is paralleled by Aileen's warm, 
alfecilonnte in is t in animals and pets- The variety of animal names—‘“little rabbit,” 
edam RED 2 ith of associations and also leads one to conjecture 
e," “bear,” “tiger 1 significance than specific relation to a 


as to whether the animal con 


nt use of food names in relation to 


tent has.more general 


ре пен |i eem not included under the cian two аргу апі the fact that so 
many of Ты ccurred at à single sitting again point to the e ness of Aileen s associations. 
ecu pet B ing (1) since it amba ave much in common with the 
Pedestal effects in blocks, ‹ t was the опе m clay experience which seemed 
Mud Rr ‘Aileen е the eus motif so recurred during the second year 
of study (for comment on n ounds see section on “Behavior Jo 
zd = pur and the house motif. This would seem to be partial justifica- 
" given that this content has special significance for Aileen 


. estions already 5 
E g per the reflection of her attention-seeking need. 
nd that i 


"If, icture 
35 Lagi La EC al picture presented by all of Aileen’s data suggests that she gained a “пеу/ 
NEG on P er during the two years of study. Up to, and 
= A ant ee including, 1937-38, she withheld: she sucked her fingers, refused foods, 
uring 1937-38 she found some outlet in clay and easel painting, and she seem- 
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ingly sensed the attention-getting value and the satisfactions that come from eating and from 
‘parties in contrast to withholding. Such an attitude, at least, would account for her reduced 
outlet in paints and clay and her increased outlet in dramatic tea parties, luncheons, and 
dinners during 1938-39, 
4. Behavior 


Much of Aileen’s behavior during clay has alread 
tent,” for it seemed to fit the total picture of ** 

It was noted in this earlier section that clay 
have therapeutic value for children who hav 
reason or other. 


у been commented upon under “Соп- 
oral” manifestations and concern. 

and painting, both liquid or fluid media, may 
© oral problems or who are blocked for some 


are concerned with elimination or sex. Some 
of the study, and the use of clay indicate th 
(note her “Worm in ga ga” on 2-21-39, and 

The use of “nonsense” syllables seems, from our records 


quently said at the easel something to the е I won't be through for a long time,” 
“T won’t be through all night.” The insatiable quality expressed here 2-0. from evidence 
to date, to occur frequently in children who fe x 


"n el they have not had ‘on, It is paral- 
leled also by a clinging to, and an unwillingness to share. ot had enough affection. It is p: 
> 


BLOCKS 
APPARENT TRENDS 
1937-38-39 
1. Products 
a) Enclosures 

(1) Houses: 9 (11-17-37, 1-12-38, 4-29-38 10-18, 28. Tem 

4-3-39); roofs mentioned: 12.6.38 — ' » 28-38, 11-14-38, 12.6.38, 12-9-38, ô 
(2) Garage: 2 (10-5-38, 5-1-39) 
(3) High cage for cat: 1-24-39 
(4) Train station: 1-7-38 
(5) Fire station: 2-27-39 
(6) Barns for animals: 1-7-38 

“Chi 2: 2-10-39 (in this inst; 
(7) "Ies tar ( nstance an enclosure only in theme, 

ture) 
(8) Pen for turtles: 2-2-39 

b) “Pedestal” effects; objects to sit or stand on 
(1) Davenport: 1-25-38 
: 1-24- “high” structure with " 

(2) Tower: 1-24-38 (only “‘hig! B тендік 4 
(3) Steps: 6-1-38, 10-14-38, 6-5-59; stage for Performance. mu 


not in struc- 
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(4) Throne: 4-29-38 
(5) Upright structure with doll on top: 12-5-38, 3-1-39 (“Statue”) 
(6) Pyramided structure with toy animals on top: 2-10-39 
(7) “Long rectangular building with high places”: 11-25-38 
(8) High castle: 6-5-39 
(In the instances above, where Aileen did not place miniature toys on top, she 
sat or stood on the structure herself; she built more for herself, on the basis of 
these incidents, in 1937-38 and more for miniature toys in 1938-39.) 
с) Other block products 
(1) Desk for dramatic play: 12-9-38 
(2) Gate for dramatic play: 10-18-38 
(3) Package for dramatic play: 12-5-38 
(4) Bridge for dramatic play: 1-13-38, 1-17-38 
(5) Tunnel for dramatic play: 1-13-38, 
(Bridges and tunnels were under P.'s influence.) 
6n 8 emphasis іп Aileen's block work seems, 
igh, “pedestal” effects. 
2. Behavior 


4) Social pattern i . 
Aileen often included others in her block play, but she dominated the situation. 
She was somewhat more adaptable in her bridge and tunnel play with P., in January, 
e interplay than real co-operative play. 


cor suggestions of others: 

(1) 7-24-38.—P. asks to та . Ail 
was the instigator, it was usual for Aileen to suggest a house; see 1-24-38.) 

(2) 6-7-38.—To В.: “Хо, you can't come because I'm going to give a program." 

(3) 12-5-38.—Aileen: “I put packages in а package truck. Sey, one package tell cur 
M.: “Is that a package, Aileen?” Aileen: No, it’s coal” (see also notes of 6-5-39). 


8) Use of products 
Aileen usually us 
(1) 7-6-38.—8at on the 
(2) 4-29-38.—Sat on her 
(3) һала. Climbed on top of her “stairs” and sto ca. 
(4) 12-5-38.—8et doll оп top of structure; said: “It’s a statue? 
(5) 3-28-39.—Placed wooden doll on top. 
(6) 2-70-39. — Wooden animals on top. 
c) Content А ure m | 
br ca а) the 1 hi perience and in the product created, two 
uc сан) Tias "^ re теше and (2) the pedestal theme. 
When primary interese wae a ramatic play and blocks were used as secondary 


means tO is end, the content was much more varied and included “раскаве,” 
k,” «chicken house,” etc. ге, 
Я 


са her structure either for herself or for play with miniature toys: 
«gavenport" with P. and with their dolls. 
“throne” for several minutes with musical instruments in 


d d ific indicati ileen? 
) Moo -— specific indications of Aileen’s moods while using blocks follow: 


Prior to study 


(1) yir mioo she has always seemed happier, finding her enjoyment in large 
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(2) 6-10-37.—"Large hollow blocks are an important part of Aileen’s enjoyment at 
school." 
First year of study 
(3) 10-11-37.— 


"Outside, enjoys building with blocks, with P.” 
(4) 70-24-38.— “Used blocks today; 
(5) 72-438.—“ Aileen loves blocks, 

to play with them also as mati 

The material presented in the fore 
gives the impression that Aileen was re 


seemed very happy today”. Қ 
with which she carries out her ideas . . .- she likes 
erials that... . give her pleasant sensations.’ d 
going pages, plus a reading of the actual records, 
ally expressing herself in her block work. 


COMMENTS AND INTERPRETATION 
The emphasis on enclosures is in keeping with the 
with her basic need for a secure home. 
Aileen all but tells us in her own word. 
71-4-38.--“А house. Nobody else can li 
any other place to stay." 
It is interesting that all but one of the 
that, the enclosures are associated with 


2 end 
“house” motif of Aileen’s easel painting ап 


s that this is the significance of her block work: " 
vein it. This is a house only for people who haven 


n a 
“house” namings come before January, 123; m 
inanimate objects or animals rather than with 


7-24-39.—High cage for cat. ` 

2-10-39.— (Enclosure theme, pedestal effect), 

3-16-39.— (Enclosure theme, pedestal effect), 

2-2-39.—'' A pen for turtles.” 

2-27-39.—Fire station. 

(АП notations for 1937-38 were in ге 
which occurred after a barn was brou 
occurred in relation to play with P.) 


One might gather from the foregoing that Aileen had made a greater step toward sub- 
limating her problem after January, 1939. This would be in keeping with a slightly apparent 
trend to (a) associate her block structures with miniature toys rather than to use them for her 
own seat or stage or “pedestal,” as in 1938-39, and (b) with her increased and varied use 0 
representative forms in easel painting during this Same period, 

The “pedestal” effects, or use of blocks for 


“chicken farm,” 
“a farm,” 


gard to humans or hou: 


ses except the barn of 1-7-38, 
ght to School, and the 


train station of 1-3-38, which 


H r 
» Stage, stairs, steps, and base 10 


b dh elevate herself in the eyes of the 
world and to increase her own base and Һепс У. It would seem an expression © 


a desire to establish herself and yet remain apart from, rather than becoming a regular ОГ 
ен ы val UP T i ен а expression with these implications is in keeping 
with all the behavior patterns described in an earlier section under “Relations with Children 
(p. 199). ‘Throughout Bs Og ae mayi Aileen showed an increasing interest in peop Р 
and spent an increasing amount of c іп actual contact m. iB 
tained a dictatorial and “hands-off” position. 


It seems probable that this autonomous" position was A 


; s ileen’s way of compensating for 
— her feeling of a lack of adequate attention and love and her means of preventing or avoiding 


ers in the future. 

uos АТ ced in the content of Aileen's block Work (1) when using blocks with 
(No ақа (2) when using blocks as secondary material to dramane play, and (3) when 
ied ks with another child whose aro piane she cagerly sought and whose ideas she 
о иа ready to accept points to the importance of SeParating what is the child's majof 


€ her securit 
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aim and what is the outgrowth of extraneous factors, before evaluating products in terms 


of personality in any media). 

The fact that Aileen's block work related so clearly to her personality and needs might 
indicate that block building was a satisfying experience. Every specific notation which we 
have on this point also leads to that conclusion. The contrast of mood while using blocks 


and while using crayons is particularly striking (see section on crayon). 


CRAYON WORK 
DESCRIPTION (1937-38-39) 


1937-38 
538 consisted largely of diagonal swing scribbling, circular 
Scribbling, and spirals. The spirals occurred primarily between eeiam March el 
Were pulled around into rectangular and ovular shapes which were calle ristmas trees. 
Aileen produced 44 crayon products, 24 of which were produced on both front and back 
of page (total of 68 pictures)- Twenty-three of these pictures were in a single color, the rest 
favorite color. It was used on 54 pictures and 


Were i the outstandingly ; 
Басты» оараг нобе: pictures. In multicolored pictures red was usually used to 


insi s also often used to averlay the other 
“frame,” and the other colors were placed inside. Red wa 2] e 


Colors, 


Тһе crayon work showed more x 
There were more colors in crayon wor 


and clearer development. 1038-30 
"S isted primarily of interrelated forms, partially filled in or 
PA а crayon work of bd forms became recognizable as human representations. 
i r d беже” 
let она шы н house, and WEEN became neguet А 
was опе recog! 10 on the back (27 pictures 1n all). Of the 27 pictures, 21 con- 
, There were 17 products, the next most obvious color (12 products). Red continued to be 
ce red. Blue t oat севе that when two pictures were made in a series, the first 
sed as a border. It was 
had most red, the second ms ue 
Aileen did relatively little пал! 
1937-38 follow: 
Funny ball сер 
Butterflies Dn 19-37; products recognizable as Christmas tree throughout 
Christmas tree (11577777, ` 
h, 1938) 
January a pomo colors; red, green, orange" (11-14-37) 
“АП pumpkins» 
Window (134498) by child, 12-5-38) 
Turkey (name 
-38 
House (1-122 ) ere made on 11-28-38, 2-9-39, 3-17-39. Other objects resembled 


2 ns М 
Recognizable acp t but were not named. 


n 
an apple, a house; ? 1531-35-25 


Content 


Aileen’s crayon work of 1937 


nstructive form and less mass than the easel painting. 
, less complete filling of a form, wider use of the page, 


There are no recorded names for 1938-39. Names for 


Behavior ( tacts during use of crayons did not seem happy or successful: 
Aileen's social COR p.a «dumb sock" when he complained to the teacher about her 


2-17-38.—8h 
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71-14-38.—She solicited N.’s attention with “P 
later she became irritated and upset because she 
whined: “I can’t make a window,” 


ve got a lot of crayons for you, N.” Then 
could not make a window like №5. She 
and she threatened: “I'm going back home with my 
ever going to come anymore.” В 
ns away and sat sucking her fingers. She refused to give 
P. any crayons, then finally gave her two or three, 


of crayons was apparently dejected: 


gh morning, eyes red. She drew with her head on 
the paper as if to hide what she was doing.” 


She sucked her fingers for long periods (10 minutes on 1-1 9-38); she worked fast and 
nervously. One record indicates that her tongue moved in accompaniment to her Wor 


(2-1-38). There is noticeably less attention-seeking, patronizing, and outgoing behavior here 
than in her activity with other media. 


Comments AND Розвівів INTERPRETATIONS 
1937-38-39 


in crayons, red was so frequently used to border or contain the other colors is in keeping wi 
the easel-painting motif of a red form filled in, In crayoning, however. there are more varia" 
tions from a single theme, and the named content Seems for the ict art unrelated to the 
themes revealed in all other media, The cra P 
mass than do the easel paintings, 
An interesting comparison in cases analyzed thus far h. 
havior with crayons and with paints. Some child, 
pattern, and content in the media on a given d 
similarities between easel painting and crayon work. 


— Ria REA, it seems usually to be true that the crayon work has а 
re sida ae liana Аа Сорана oe color and mass than does the easel, painting. (The 
higher form level with less mass is evidenced in Aileen’s crayon work.) 

The very nature of crayons makes work with line and form easier here than it is with 
paints. It also seems probable that crayons are Somehow more Closely associated with writing 
and with educational demands and adult Standards than are Paints. Indeed, analyses to 
date naggest that, of all the cesterials explored in the study, these two—crayons and ease 
patit probably Асай most лази, Bassi paine, Ii clay, finger paints, and 
music, seem an outlet for emotional feelings. Crayons, on the р e M 
allied to outside standards, (b) children almost seem to 
and (c) it is usually only the very tense children who tend t 


the children apparently seek them not as an outlet, in the sense of becoming freer, but rather 
as a medium with which their tenseness seems to have Most in common, Our observations 
on children other than Aileen suggest that, if this medium has any value for ages two and 
three, it is to help the uncomfortable sect a: feel at home with a known medium before 
they are willing to venture into pede, d and usually less well-known activities 
which are more in keeping with their abilities and аре, Ў 


Aileen's tenseness and unhappy moods during her crayon Experiences are somewhat illus- 


© seek them, In the latter case 
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trative of SEES. us 
less — е just offered. The fact that her crayon content seems less unified and 
that esoi ed to her personal problems than that revealed in other media also suggests 
Thepra g was not a very helpful outlet to her. 
become 4. increase іп the use of blue in 1938-39 and the tendency for blue to 
interesting "€ сай = m second of two crayon products made by Aileen on a given day are 
educational im bes t of our supposition (а) that blue has less emotional, and more calming, 
Parallel а neis 2. than most of the other colors and (b) that use of blue tends to 
möte blue. he re axed, calm, or educable attitude in the individual. As Aileen began to use 
nizable 520 г work in this and in other media assumed a more representative and recog- 
iex i She was apparently attempting to express ideas as well as feeling-tones. 
Painting the end of 1938-39, Aileen took home more and more crayon, as well as easel- 
with in products. It is possible that this is in keeping (1) with a desire to communicate 
Observat гз, as suggested above: (2) with a better home relationship, as suggested by teacher 
ons; and (3) with a generally more educable trend, as suggested by the longi- 


tudi M 
"dinal picture as a whole. 
DRAMATIC PLAY 


THEMES (1938-39) 
22220 specific instances recorded 


House.. 
1 Fire... reene ens 1 
2 «“Пеайб”............. 1 
2 Skating... 1 
si Doctor us Ф 
2 Marriage 1 
ROLES IN DRAMATIC PLAY 
Mother... 8 instances specifically recorded 
Baby. 5 instances specifically recorded 
Bde... «ce 1) Staff comments show more forcibly 
Teacher----* 1| than do these notations that the 
Little girl- --- 2 chosen role was usually the leading 
ТЕЛИ 1 or dominating role. 
CONTENT OF HOUSE PLAY 
Eating situations ---- ~~ 12 instances specifically recorded 
e 1 Сбор cia v amete 3 
Tea party m Wedding dinner...... 1 
Ice-cream party- -+ 1 Setting table...... 2 
freakfast. ^. 1 Luncheon. . ......... 1 
Bed situations (baby in Бед).......:....... 3 — 
prong GOS е еее енен наныя esr 5 instances 


OUTSTANDING TRENDS 


daily records and obsei > di 

Data: Teacher rvers’ diary rec 

( progress notes, staff cdi ci supplementeil by 
, etc. 


" les. She resisted 
1. Aileen chose her own re sted others’ suggesti 
d intentions of a few moments ue at es when these coincided 


with her announce 
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12-5-38.—M.: "Let's play house. I am the mother. You be the maid." Aileen: “Мо 5 
M.: “This is the mother's pocket-book. The mother is going for a walk. You stay here- 
[Observer's comment: АП through this Aileen has stood with a slight frown and with no 
further comment. It is apparent that she does not feel that she has the situation as well 
in hand as would be pleasant.] She goes to the blocks. Aileen: “I put packages in 4 
package truck.” M.: “Is that a package, Aileen?” Aileen: “No, it's coal.” 

2. Regardless of the role she assumed, Aileen always maintained the lead, or left if unable 

to do so. 

72-5-38.—Sce above. 


1-16-39.—Aileen is directing a tea party. She calls K.: “You shouldn't put йв 4 
these things.” (К. had put some dishes on the table.) To K.: “This will be our house ап 
that will be our kid.” K.: “Where do I sit?” Aileen: “You sit on this side. Move а 
carriage." Aileen; “No!” (She screams this as another child tries to take some dishes.) 
[Observer's comment: Aileen talks all of the time and sometimes raises her d p 
Aileen: “We'll tell the policeman,” Aileen: “That’s enough.” Aileen: “I’m afraid ies 
don't have enough for her, so, K., would you get another plate?” Aileen: “Don’t e 
anything, S." Aileen to A.: "Pretend you are a little baby ’at takes things." Lor 
to G.: “Stop it!” (G. had tried to take something.) [Observer’s comment: Aileen 
talking continuously, and it is difficult to catch everything.] Aileen to N.: “Were ae 
to have a lovely party. Won't you come?” Aileen: “No!” to someone at the table. Aile 
to G., screaming: “No! I’m not tlie... t Pn, etc.” Jf. 

2-74-39 —Aileen had thrown the dolls out of the doll bed and was sitting in it herself 
M. and A. were fighting as to who should be mother. A. covered Aileen up. Aileen ie 
obviously against the ‘mother’s’ wishes, and displaced the bed covers. A. began pus fect 
the bed, which was on Wheels. Aileen began crying with a loud “Waaa,” in almost P 
imitation of Baby Snooks of radio fame. A.: “Ве quiet." Aileen, again in рЕШЕСІ me 
Snooks manner, whined: "Why?" A.: **^ Cause you're taking a пар.” A. gave ge 
dolls. Aileen threw the dolls from the bed and laughed shrilly. A. replaced the se 
and Aileen again threw them out and laughed. The others left Aileen alone while d 
busied themselves with sweeping, cooking, etc. Aileen sat sucking her two middle pear 
Suddenly she produced another loud “Waaa!” She violently pushed away the co 
and got out of bed. She wandered off by herself. ing-ling- 

4-5-39.—Aileen had assembled a group to play school. She said: DIRE Dg ia 
Oh, gosh! I can't get that right." She spoke to the others in an authoritative tone, “Lis cd 
listen-listen, little girls!” She waits for them to listen. She tosses her head and claps v. 
hands: “Pretend that you are little girls. We are in the first grade of school. That Wu. 
N., is going to get burned. She's going to get all burned up," she points to N. She € 
off into “Diddle-dumpling.” The group disbands. " ew 
3. Aileen's play was full of dramatic accents. She loved dressing up. She initiated ideas por! 
to the group, such as playing wedding and dancing with а boy. She employed ame 
every conceivable material to a dramatic end: blocks, Paper, nails, household equipmen' 
ladder, etc. There was always а tone of great excitement about her play. 
4. Aileen's dramatic play had a dominant house theme. қ -ant 
5. The exact role did not seem quite so important to Aileen as the need to be dominan 
through her role... . - When the mother, she was solicitous and condescending m 
withal, dictatorial. When she was the baby, she attempted to manage everybody throug 
her emotional demonstrations and demands. 
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6. 
bie pert activities, Aileen's play involved more eating scenes or situations than 
жебей m - She played dinner, tea party, ice-cream party, breakfast, luncheon. She 
7. There dina the table, etc. Her wedding was followed by a dinner. 
Shela "- much variety in the themes dramatized by Aileen outside of household play. 
there қы church, school, wedding, ice-skating, doctor and patient, office, fire. Usually 
аге only one, or at most two; records of these more varied types of play. 
Ai COMMENTS AND POSSIBLE INTERPRETATIONS 
! 2... tendencies to chose her own role, to dominate the play in whatever role she 
tiis ed; and to leave when she could no longer dominate the play are in keeping with 
chavior described under “Social Relations.” It would seem to be her way of obtain- 


ing adequate attention and of establishing a sense of security. 
y is an appropriate parallel to her 


ы Т 1 H . 
: he dramatic, colorful quality of Aileen's dramatic pla 
motional makeup, her interests, an sive mannerism in all situations and 


: d her self-expre: 
media. Recall the crying incident in whic 


h she said, “But I wanted to cry." Note this re- 
mark made on March 10, 1939, while waiting for her mother to arrive: “І wonder if my 
ne likes me - - 


mother will come? I don't think anyo . anyone in the whole world." She 


T with a hysterical laugh. 
* The house theme is а usual one for girls. But it probably has intensified significance for 


Aileen in the light of the house theme portrayed in all media. 
* The emphasis on eating situations in Aileen's house play is in keeping with her other oral 


manifestations. Further indexes of oral mani stations in Aileen's case include continuous 
finger-sucking, high verbalism, and the often repeated eating theme in her clay content 


5 and other activities. 

* Although the dramatic-play data were not adequate to supply actual material on prefer- 
ence for roles, they did supply sufficient grounds for some conjecturing. From teachers’ 
verbal reports it would appear that Aileen strongly favored the mother role in 1937-38. 

In 1938-39 the mother; some other dominant adult role was probably slightly 
more prevalent, but baby roles were not infrequent. When Aileen did assume the mother 
role she was very solicitous for her child, despite а dictatorial overtone. It was as though 
she might actually be identifying her real self with the baby role and was treating this 
baby as she мош H e been treated. 

When Aileen assume! the baby role, she could not get enough attention from the 
others, She became Ч sucked her fingers, and left when attention waned. 

Her all-or-none attitude here 15 in keeping with her ambivalence on extremes in other 

situations. Either she dominated completely, or she would take no part at all. 

From the foregoing; one has the feeling ue her very readiness to play the baby role 
in 1938-39 was а sign of greater security within herself or at least within the gri 
ared be baby, for fear she would be negl group. Be- 
fore, she had not neglected or mistreated. Sub 
re dl che apparer y wanted to be the mother, not just to satisfy a dri . Subse- 
М ее ү% at the baby was tended and loved. y drive 10 dominate 
ut to 4 i Е 
5 In terms of OF Buc plays Doom parison between Aileen and Anita who also felt rej 

А i aq an outgoing child, reacted to rejection b e elt rejected, 

is of interest. Аі!» Т y very aggressive behavior. T 

BR E Anita a sought the mother role and, like Aileen, lavished attenti dore 

ic play; М 3 ied attention 0: 
"There is no record of her as baby- n the baby. 


RECORD FORMS 


Тһе types of records used in the present investigation may be considered 
under three classifications: A, records used to obtain a rounded picture of 
personality; B, records used to obtain a picture of each child's activities with 
each of the research materials; and C, Records used to make individual 
case analyses and quantitative group analyses of the preceding data. 


A. RECORDS USED TO OBTAIN A ROUNDED 
PICTURE OF PERSONALITY 


Тһе following types of data were used to obtain а picture of each child’ 


ali s development and 
personality: 


1. General background data, including a social, develo 
reports of school progress (these data constituti 

2. Daily teacher logs for each child. 

3. Full-day diaries on each child, taken by observers 
end of school year, and (c) at intermediate inte! 
or needs. 

4. Additional information, which included 
a) Play interviews by a clinical psychologist on approximately thirty children. 

b) Anecdotal notes by observers or teachers whenever incidents worthy of note were 


observed at any time other than during regular observations 


c) Rorschach examinations made on thirty children following their graduation from 
nursery school. g 


d) Follow-up records on individual children in so far as possible 


A. description of forms used for (1 
daily teacher logs, follows. 


pmental, and medical history and regular 
ed a regular part of the school records). 


(а) at beginning of school year, (0) at 
rvals as indicated by apparent changes 


) general background data and (2) 


1. General background data 


The background records were ас egular part of the teaching records and included 

a) A social, medical, and developmental history taken in one orm E ords and е. 78 

b) А physical examination made and reported by the school nii бұтағын “he нез 
admission; additional examinations or rechecks of ee а Rer sae 

c) A psychometric examination, given shortly after the child jid xd iis * е idiustment 
(Form L or M of the Stanford-Binet Scale were the basic T s aus MD i. ta Pre- 
school Scale and the Merrill Palmer Scale were used aa: 2 1 ed indi- 
cated). The testing situation was also treated ав а control b E pes ing per- 
sonality reactions, and detailed behavior notes Were taken uation! 16r өрлеуіне 

d) A detailed description by a parent of the child’s home sched 1 
relationships, and ee in the home at titie of one le, 

iti rts by the parents о; 3 А 
и ee ” P OMEN hehavine gt mid-year and at the close 0! 


) Four-week progress reports by the teaching staff uas . E Tu" 
қ dividual development and adjustment. > fo maintain fluid thinking about Іп 
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opportunities, family 
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-of-the-year reports of parents. 


8) Behavior reports by teachers to parallel mid-year and end 
ere were usually several of 


8) Detailed accounts of home visits and parent conferences (th 


, these for every child). 
i) Integrated reports of the child which grew out of staff confer 
Ports to parents. 


ences and semiannual re- 


as discussed and vitalized 


The information contained on these forms W 
nal part of the teachers’ 


in weekly staff meetings, and formed a functio 
guidance program as well as of the research project. 
Я During the past decade а number of educational institutions have pub- 
lished record forms of the type described under “General background” 


above. Accordingly, instead of publishing a copy of our forms, it would 
d summary of one of our cases, 


8 à P 
eem more valuable to include а detaile 


Which will include both background data and information obtained on the 
additional forms that have to do with special aspects of the study (Case 


Analysis: Aileen, I, 195-223 ff) 


2. Daily teacher's log 
The form on page 226 was filled daily for € 
Broup. 
"Тһе first column was designed to 


ach child bya teacher in his nursery-school 


-picture of the child. No sharp defining was 


done, for it was realized that the orientation and emphasis would vary with the individual 
child. For some, the day-by-day picture of mood would be most enlightening; for others, de- 
tails of the social behavior or of verbalizations OF of some specialized interest might come 


Clouse to фе dynamics of the chiles : . . i 
Тһе second column was designed to supplement other information on children’s choice 
of the research activities and of their reactions with these media. Teachers were to note all 
research media used, to star the one used most, to ger ru: nn they could, including 

verbalizations, if possible, of the child's activity wit = materia l. . 
The third column was designed to catch other types o тт” information: Such infor- 
mation includes: (1) information ained fron parente = enis 0) information about any 
Special experiences at sc ich had seemingly impresse the child, such as an excursion, 
40) information about any new ability which the child 


an intense experience with a pet, C163 <. : mele 
had shown. pie 28:8, atriding а tricycle or at climbing to the top of the jungle 
" 


Bym. 


first success 


For two weeks the daily log was filled by each teacher for each child in the group. This 
gave three independent recordings pcr са 3 and by comparison and discussion of the sepa- 
rate recordings he ped to clarify = sal the teachers understanding of the form and like- 
wise helped to sharpen their focus or d my observations. 

After the second week, children were divided among the teachers so that there was only 
one recording Ре child. ме was left flexible for the different school situations. In one 
school, childre? were divided for ug activities into a younger and an older group, and 
this division 56 ed best for observations. In other schools other methods prevailed. Teach- 
ers shifted gro ups from time to time to prevent individual bias, and records were sufficientl 
discussed іп group meetings so that differences due to adult viewpoints rather than to "eed 


changes in the children might be either caught or avoided. 
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CHILDREN'S DAILY INTERESTS AND RELATED 
EXPERIENCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


SCHOOL. RECORDER 


Record activities in terms of specific situations. Give a visual picture which will include place, 
social behavior, mood, attentiveness, companions, etc. For example: Acted as mother, led house-play 
with Billy and Helen in doll corner; stayed at easel despite group activity at clay table; did not settle 
down at anything but walked around and watched others; joined Billy and helped build bridges 
during whole play period. 


Describe (a) Specific Inci- 
dents You Have Observed; 
(b) Information You Have 
Gathered; and (c) Develop- 
ment and Changes in 
Behavior 


Describe Activites and Be- 
havior Which Seem To 
Characterize the Child 

Today 


Describe the Child's Activi- 
ties with Research Material 
Today 


Date 
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E oa were asked to record concerning each child daily. In case of absences, this fact 
an i 

5 e cause were noted. It was found that comparative statements, in which activities of 
one day were compared with those of the preceding day, were especially valuable. In such 
Базе nm were encouraged to make comparisons specific. Such vague comparisons as 

similar to” were of little or no value in inter] i i ivi 
0 pretation of creative activities ani 

quently discouraged. TNCS 


Origin of record 

Тһе daily log proved one of our most valuable records. It grew from an earlier log, filled 
each week, but dated as far as possible for day-by-day events. Prior to either of these secords 
observers had tried to catch the daily picture by time samplings of behavior. The latter 
method was soon discarded because it tended to cast each child into a mold, and the indi- 


vidual personality became lost in the process. 


O OBTAIN A PICTURE OF EACH CHILD'S 


B. RECORDS USED T 
ACTIVITIES WITH EACH OF THE RESEARCH MATERIALS 


Children's activities with research media were divided roughly into three aspects: (a) 


choice; (b) behavior; (c) products. 
Information on choice was obtained 
1. A daily chart, kept usually by a cadet teacher, 
2. Teacher notations on the daily log 
Information on behavior while usin 
1. Situational diary records, by observers 


2. Teacher notations on daily log 
as obtained from t 
crayon work, and finger painting (also, in a few in- 


from 
on occasions by an observer 


g the research media was obtained from 


Information on products W! 
1. Preserved products: easel painting, 
stances, in clay work) 
2. Photographs by full-time photographer, 


. Line sketches in case of block work 

4. Descriptions contained in situationa 
Supplementary information for gaining insig 

media included 

1. Report by parents of opportuni 
way media are used in the home 

2. Controlled observations on children, to determine choice and use of three of the media— 

easel paints, blocks, and clay—in a one-to-one relationship with the observer, in contrast 


to their choice and use in the group situation . : 
de by observers, during winter months, when most of 


3. Semicontrolled observations, ma 1 r r 
group was out of doors and when only two or three children were in the room with the 


research and other play materials 
Samples of the daily usage chart and of the parents’ form follow. 


Darry RECORD SHEET ON USAGE 


evised to note every child who used ea 
dicates, the recorded information includes ti 


mments by the child, together with statemen 


timulated. 


available during one year of the study 


w 


1 diaries and in teacher logs 
hts on children’s activities with the research 


ties for these activities in the home and of characteristic 


ch of the research media on a 
me spent by the given 


The usage chart was d 
t as to whether these 


given day. As the form in 
child at the activity and co 
verbalizations were spontaneous or Si 
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Art Project VII 


RECORD OF ART EXPERIENCE 


: i "mo Tie-up between Subject Ex- 
г Medium Time Child's Remarks or 2 

Child Used Spent Réactions pressed by Child and Other 

Aspects of the Day 
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'The usage chart also gives a daily record of specific research materials available on a 
given day (including colors available in the case of easel paints). It includes any day-by-day 
differences in the provision or stimulation toward use of the research media (for instance, 
taking the easel out of doors or painting by a teacher during a group period). 


Use of this form 


While it required con: 
might at first seem. The easel, the block corner, 
recorder usually had to keep in mind. Clay, crayons, and finger paints all were table activi- 


ties, and these media were not in continuous use. Clay and finger paints, particularly, were 
available only at special times. When recording became too difficult, records of verbaliza- 
tions were omitted. 
Тһе recorder for this form varied in different situations. Where an extra cadet teacher 
was available, this task was assigned to her for part or all of the time. Some observers divided 
the materials among them for a given morning, for their situational diary records, and then 
filled the usage forms for their particular materials at the same time. Volunteer observers, 
who did not assist with other parts of the research work, sometimes filled these forms. 


siderable agility to keep this form, the task was not so difficult as it 
and the doll corner were the three spots the 


RTUNITIES FOR CREATIVE AGTIVITIES IN THE HOME 


rmation did not give quite so pointed a picture of 
in the home as seemed desirable, the following form 


OPPO 

Since the regular background info 

children’s activities with research media 
was devised. 

The form was filled by pare 

Information from this form has 

A quantitative study of this materia! 

C. RECORDS USED IN ANALYSIS OF DATA 


rch records just described yielded findings which fall into four groups: 


nts. It is self-explanatory. 
has been particularly valuable in individual case analyses. 


1 is not included in the present report. 


Тһе basic resea 


1. Data on general de n 
2. Data on choice of research media. i 
3. Data on behavior during use of each research medium. 


4. Data on products in each research medium. 
e been found necessary to evaluate or quantify data in each of these 


velopment and personality. 


Special forms hav 
areas. 


I. To Quantify Info 
a) An inventory of poss 


developed (Form А-1). Р қ — i — 
b) Actual findings provided a basis for reducing the original inventory to a working list 


of 113 items. В p 
evised for transferring trends indicated in the diary and log 


c) A recording system was а i sfer 
records into a form permitting of quantitative treatment. 


ory of possible characteristics to be explored and the final abbreviated 


rmation on General Development and Personality 
ible characteristics to be included in a quantitative study was 


The original invent 
list of 113 items follow (pP- 231 ff.). 
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PLAY EXPERIENCES AT HOME 


Which of these materials has the child at home? 
Easel paints or water colors 


Plasticene....... 
Finger paints.. 
Crayons. 
Blocks... 


What size of paper for paints and crayons?.. 
What kinds and size and number of blocks?. 


Which of the above does the child prefer? 
How is preference shown?.... 


How many times in past month has child used: 


Easel paints.. Blocks... 
Crayons... = Doll-corner toys.. 
Finger paints Locomotortoys. 


III 


D — сызасыауасышасы E 
Which are used by older siblings?.. 
Do the children use thesetogether?... 
Do any of the child's relatives show special abilities or have special training in these ma- 
terials? (Describe.) 


Describe the child's main play interests at home: (Does he like other activities 
than those listed above? Which ones? What does he do most out 
What does he do with blocks? What kinds of dramatic play does he have? Describe 


or materials better 
of doors? Indoors? 


fully. Use back of sheet or additional pages if necessary.) 


Form А-1 
CHARACTERISTICS: BACKGROUND, INTERESTS, ABILITIES 


RECORDER ааыа DATE OF ENTRANCE 


БОНООЕ-аозе ае НЕ BIRTH DATE... 
I. Background: home . Intellectual. 

. Imaginative. 

. Emotional. 
. Sensory. 
. Nature.. 


Too much pressure 

Too high standards... 
Competition with siblings. 
Inconsistencies. 

Home too lax... 


Neglected at home.. 


: Home rel. and standards g (b) Indoor... 


V. Research interests 


. Preferences (list) 
. Fluctuations... 
. Preference in controlled observation...... 


. Home broken......... 
| Research opportunities at home. 


II. Adjustment VI. Variety of interests 


1. Entrance easy..... 
. Adaptable to change. 
. Even mood... 


; Self-confiden 
. Self-controlled. 
. Other indices of goo 


А Unhappy.. 
. Irritable... VII. Abilities 
. Dependent іп routin: . Test: M.A........ С.А 


. L. co-ord. good.. 
. L. co-ord. poor... 
. Fine co-ord. goo 
. Fine co-ord. poo: 


. Dependent for ideas... 
. Dependent emotionally. 
. Lacks confidence... 
. Lacks self-contro! 


. Unco-operative. . Activ 

. Provocative... Inactive. 

| Other indices of ba Keenly observan 

. Repressed. . Not observant... 

. Overstimulate . Many ideas for play. 
III. Playmates . Few ideas; not resourcef 


names. 


(c) Few fi 
. Persist 


5 . Indep't in routine: 
nterest (major area) . Dep't in routines. 


al i 
pacc. Wm , children... 


. Easily swayed... 
. High standards.. 
. Low standards... 
. Has initiative. 
. Lacks initiative. 
. Large for age.. 
. Small for age. 


Motor 
г : (2) Mechan: 
4. Verbal- 
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Form A-2 


CHARACTERISTICS: SOCIAL AND VERBAL 


(Separate Recording Was Made for Behavior in Group and in 
Each Research Situation) 


SOCIAL 


V. Leadership 
I. Social pattern 


Leads through ideas. 
Leads through perso: 
Subtle leade 


. Parallel play 
. Co-op. with one 
. Co-op. with tw 


: attitude. 
. Co-op., more than two. 


Leads or follows. 
Follows.. 
- Imitates. 


II. Awareness 


. Watch group... 
2. Watch childre 
3(a) More aware of peop 


VERBAL 

I. Amount 

- Talks little or none... 
Talks average amount. 
- Talks a great deal. 
II. Ability 


- Vocabulary good 
- Vocabulary poor 
- Speech good. 
Speech poor.. 


ПІ. Type 


(b) Asa 
4. More aware of materials....... 


III. Contacts with children 


. Disinterested in children. 
. Initiates contacts... 

. Aggressive in contacts. 
. Avoids contacts...... 

. Joins verbal interpla 
. Leads verbal interplay. 
. Seeks ch. attention. 
. Avoids attention. 
. Affectionate..... 
. Undemonstrative 
. Sympathetic..... 
. Not sympathetic. 
. Selfish.............. 

. Generous, shares wel 


Personal with child. 
Relevant with adul 
Personal with adul 


. Attacks child's product. 

. Competes 4 

3 ae 

а) Names because customar: 
y. а 

(b) Names through chance resemblance 


. Protects self... 
IV. Reaction to adults 
. Friendly.. 


. Dependen 
Shrinking V. Other characteristics 
4. Negative. - Nervous “habits”. 


- Individual mannerism. 4 


Notes on changes and progress during year: 


Notes on differences between research media suggested above: 


RECORD FORMS 
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CHARACTERISTIC WORK HABITS AND REACTIONS TO PRODUCTS 


(Separate Recording Was Made for Behavior in Group and in 
Each Research Situation) 


WORK HABITS 
I. Depth of attention 


33. Distractible. 


. Alternately a e 
. Hard to get attention. 


II. Scope of attention 
Distributive: work adeq. 
. Distributive: inefficien 
Attends to detail 


IV. Amount of plan Roan 
Random attack... Takes home 
Destroys...... 


Controlled, n» plan... 
Purposive, plannec-- 
Knows when through... 


Never ready: to quit.- 
V. Introduction to work 
Incidental.----- 
Led into by adu 
Actively sought by 
VI. Habits 


. Work is'changeable in process. 
. Patient. 

. Impatient. 
. Serious..... 
. High standards. 
. Destroys and makes ov 
. Good memory. 
. Poor memory.. 
. Orderly. 
. Careless. 
. Says when throug 


. No interest. 


. Functional use... 
. Seeks adult atte: d 
. Seeks child attention. 


. Show pleasure in destruction. 
- Critical of wor 
. Hides work. 


. Resists chang 
. Accepts change.. 
. Changes back to origi 
. Joins in destruction... 
. No reaction to destruction 
. Emotionally upset at interferenc 
. Attacks aggressor.........- 
. Rebuilds after interference. 
. Leaves.. Ee 

- Displeased. сексен 
. Verbal resistance only when child inter- 


. Returns to work when catches glance of 


adult... 


BEHAVIOR WITH PRODUCT 
I. Reaction lo product 


II. Reaclion to interference 


Ғегез................. 


ress during year: 


r with different research media: 


Changes and prog 


Differences in behavio’ 
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CHARACTERISTIC BEHAVIOR 


RECORDER... 


ScHOOL........... 


Laughs, jumps, etc.. 
Wriggles... 
Body tense.. 


GROUP В PREDOMINATE 


Temper outbursts. 
Resists advances... 


Pl. with fingers. 
ngers objects. 
Twists hair or clothes. 
Chews objects... 


GROUP E PREDOMINATE 


Seeks praise... 
.Asks unnecessary hel 
.Criticizes. 

Bosses... 
Jealous.. " 
.Fanciful stories a: 
.Misrepresents facts... 
.Takes property of others. 


—— GROUP F PREDOMINATE 


Stays near adults. 
Gives in too easil; 


Handles sex organs.. 
Slurs...... 

-Asks help. 

.Breaks object: 
„Bites nails...... 

.Pl. with fingers. 
„Fingers objects. 


-GROUP K PREDOMINATE 
Fears animals....... 

-Fears strange peopl 
-Fears noise. 

„Fears dark... 
-Fears high pl: 
„Avoids risks... 
-Shrinks from notic 
-Fears being left alone. 
-Timid at each new activity. 


HOME PATTERN 
-1. Similar.. 
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F INFORMATION ON GENERAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

PrnsoNALITY: Form А-1 

cs on Form A-1 grew primarily from preliminary observation and pre- 
liminary case analyses. The grouping of these characteristics is, for the most part, arbitrary 
and was for purposes of ease in treatment rather than for functional or dynamic values. As 

| the quantitative findings and the interpretive summaries indicate, these groupings give way 

! to quite different, more dynamic, clusters in the analyzed data. 

The one set of groupings for which there is an exception are the behavior difficulties on 
the last page of the form. The grouping here is the result of an extensive factorial analysis, 
and these groupings tend to possess a functional value in the completed analyses. 

The sheets were prepared in the present form so that evaluations might be made on the 
left-hand margin and so that comments, references to specific examples, or qualifying state- 
ments might be made on the right-hand margins.! As the reader will note, several other forms 
of information are provided for, in addition to the right-hand marginal notes, which do not 
permit of quantitative scoring. These were included as one of many devices for helping us 
preserve the qualitative, along with the quantitative, picture. 

Most of the recordings are necessarily based on the school picture. In the case of the be- 


havior difficulties, however (last page of A-1), parallel judgments were available from both 
school and home. In this case, therefore, provision is made for indicating the home as well 


as the school picture. 
The method of record 


b) ABBREVIATED List 


a) QUANTIFICATION O 


The characteristi 


ing used with this form is described on pages 237 and 238. 


or 113 CHARACTERISTICS FROM A FORMS UsED IN 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES * 
16. Initiative for play 
17. Preponderantly good adjustment 
18. Not repressed 


Background 
1. Too much attention 
. Too much pressure 


11. Co-operat 
12. Self-confident 
13 Self-controlle 
14, Sought, popular 
15. Ideas for play 


ж Items classed a5 abiliti 


1 Coding for soci: 
the general grouP Ы 


ight as well as оп th à 
des of home and school behavior. 


2 
3. Too high standards — Adjustment inadequate 
4. Competition with siblings 19: Dependent 
5. Inconsistencies | 3 d 20. Dependent emotionally 
6. Intellectual stimulation exceeds ене 
emotional readiness 22. Lacks self-control 
7. Intellectual stimulation does not ex- 23. Disregarded 
ceed emotional readiness ui ORE 
25. Lacks initiati 
Adjustment adequate 2 ex T im 
8. Adaptable to change 27. Adjustment generally inadequate 
9. Self-sufficient 4 кезі 
10. Co-operative in routines Interests, predominating 
vein Bley 28. Adults (good relation) 


29. Children (good relation) 
30. Materials 

31. Purely motor activities 
32. Verbal activities 


es in original form are redistributed above. 


al-, verbal-, and work-habit sheets allowed separate recordings for behavior in 
jtuation and behavior while using each research medium. Evaluation on the 
c left of the descriptive item on the factor sheet, made possible a parallel pic- 
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33. Intellectual (factual, causal rela- 
tionships) 

34. Imaginative (general category) 

35. Predominately fanciful imagination 

36. Realistic imagination (i.e., realistic 
orientation) 

37. Emotional types of activity and ex- 
periences 

38. Nature 

39. Story-books 

40. Music (general, including singing 
and rhythms) 

41. Many interests 

42. Few interests 


Longitudinal view of friends 
43. Special friends 
44. Few or no friends 
45. No special friends 


Behavior patterns 
46. Factor A: Excitability 
47. Factor B: Negative-aggressive 
48. Factor Вә: Emotional outbursts 
49, Factor C: Passive, daydreams 
50. Factor D: Manual and oral tensions 
51. Factor E: Attention-seeking 
52. Factor F: Avoids attention 
53. Factor H: Infantile 
54, Factor K: Shows fears 


Social pattern 
55. Plays alone 
56. Co-operative with one, two, or more 
(combined trait) 


Social awareness 
57. Watches others (combined trait) 
58. As aware of people as of materials 


Contacts with children 
59. Initiates contacts 
60. Aggressive in contacts 
61. Seeks children’s attention 
62. Protects self 
63. Affectionate 
64. Sympathetic 
65. Selfish 
66. Generous, shares well 
67. Friendly 
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68. Competes 
69. Criticizes 


Contacts with adults 
70. Friendly 
71. Dependent for help 
72. Dependent for affection 
73. Seeks attention 
74. Unaware or independent 


Leadership 


75. Leads through ideas 
76. Bosses 

77. Follows 

78. Imitates 


Verbal behavior: amount 


79. Talks little or none 
80. Talks a great deal 


Type of verbalizing 
81. Monologue related to task 


82. Monologue not obviously related to 
task 


83. Relevant with children 
84. Personal with children 
85. Relevant with adults 
86. Personal with adults 


Depth of attention 


87. Absorbed 
88. Distractible 


Scope of attention 


89. Attention distributive, work ade- 
quate 


90. Attention distributive, work inade- 
quate 


Span of attention 
91. Short 
92, Long 


Amount of plan 
93. Random attack 
94, Controlled, no plan 
95, Purposive, planned 
Introduction to work 


96. Incidental introduction 
97. Actively Sought by child 
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106. Protects product 
107. Asks to save 
108. Takes home 


Other work habits 
98. Orderly, careful 


99. Patient 
100. Determined will ; 1 
101. High standards М. с 
. Resis ange 


110. Accepts change 
111. Changes back to original form after 


interference 
* 112. Emotionally upset at interference 


113. Attacks aggressors 


Reaction to product 
102. No interest 
103. Pleased with product 
104. Names 
105. Seeks attention to product 


г) RECORDING SYSTEM 
earch data into form for quantitative treatment, it was desired to have 


In putting the res 
proportionately refined in terms of the types of data 


a scoring form which would not be dis] 
obtained, and one which would 
1. Indicate degree of significance of given 


ndividual child 
f the recorder’s own certainty of judgment 


hich the observational data provide 


trait (in terms of frequency and persistency of 


recurrence) in the i 
2. Give some indication o 
3. Maintain the longitudinal picture wW 

'The scoring system on the following page seems to meet these criteria. 

The star, plus, and check symbols were primarily designated to indicate relative sig- 

> » Р ^ " 

nificance of a characteristic in the behavior of a given child. 
Тһе check symbol catches not only characteristics which seem relatively less important 
or prevalent in the child's behavior but likewise those of which the recorder seems less 
certain us — Р 

Тһе system of subnumerals helps to maintain the longitudinal view. 

Тһе tabulation form (р. 259) was used to maintain the above distinctions throughout the 

uantitative analyses. . d 

a various combinations of the above groupings were made: (a) 


For the final comparisons, : de: 
just the stars and pluses; (b) the ambivalent scores as a group; (c) the scores кендер loe 


crease as a group; (d) the scores showing decrease; (e) all scores but those indicating decrease 


ог ambivalence. А " е А 
ев fell into cases b, c, and d to permit of quantitative summaries. 'These 


Not enough cas 1 muto i ma 
data have been valuable in case analyses, however, in discovering and verifying parallel 


changes in products and behavior. 
Both cases a and ¢ revealed the same consistent trends, but—because of greater numbers— 


statistical verifications (e^, significance of differences between compared groups) were more 
clear cut for case ¢ The latter grouping has therefore been used to obtain all the data 
presented in the research tables (II, 381 ff.), unless otherwise specified. 
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SYMBOLS For RECORDING ім STUDY or RELATION OF CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 
WITH CREATIVE MATERIALS TO THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITIES 


1937-38-39 


I 


The following symbols will be used to indicate tendencies which prevailed rather con- 
sistently throughout the year of study. 


Ж — Use this symbol to designate the most outstanding or key characteristics of the given 
child. 


+ Usea plus symbol for characteristics which are strong in a given child but which are 
not outstanding enough to justify a star. 


v Use a check for characteristics which tend to hold for the given child, but which do 


not seem certain enough to justify a plus or a star. Such characteristics may be those 


which do not occur frequently enough to reveal strong trends or which, for some other 
reason, seem less certain in your judgment. 


Use one of the above symbols, with the minus under it, when the child’s behavior 
pattern is one of ambivalence (when he alternates b 


etween opposite poles, for ex- 
ample, between happiness and depression or between 


kindness and cruelty). 


RII% 


II 


When a child's behavior pattern shows a definite chan 


ве during the course of the year of 
study, add subnumerals to the above symbols to indicate 


the change. 
Жі, Жә,...., Ж, When a child's behavior Characteristics differ within relatively fixed time 


intervals, use subnumerals to indicate each successive period, and then list 
the dates which each subnumeral presents, 


жа When a given characteristic becomes steadil 
year, and when no specific dates for change 
the right and under the basic symbol, 


Y More prevalent during the 
can be given, use the plus to 


ж When a given characteristic becomes steadil 
year, and when no specific dates for change са: 
the right and under the basic symbol. 


У less prevalent during the 
п be given, use the minus to 


When one of the last two conditions holds, check only the more prominent of the two 
complementary traits. Example: If you check "unwillingness to share" as “ж”, do not 
automatically check “willing to share” as “ж”. The two ratings would mean different 
things. The first rating would mean that unwillingness to share Was uppermost throughout, 
though it decreased. The second would mean that willingness to share was uppermost 
throughout and tended to increase. If the child actually shifts from one to the other, actual 
dates around which the shift was noted should be given and the numeral system used. 


II. Quantification of Usage Data 


a) Individual usage sheets were developed and the material was transcribed Bh 
continuous picture of each individual child might be obtained. 

b) A graphic summary sheet was devised which (1) gave a longitudinal picture of each 
child’s use of each creative material throughout the year and (2) gave the ratio of 
“use: opportunities for use” for each child, for each medium, 
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a) INDIVIDUAL Usace SHEETS 


Тһе form used for transcribing daily usage data to individual children's sheets is, for the 
most part, self-explanatory. The column headed “Comments” includes primarily the child's 
own verbalizations, plus whatever notations the recorder may have made. The column 
“Possible Interrelations" is provided for later notations, when the usage material is inte- 


grated with the day-by-day analysis of actual products. This is primarily a work sheet, in 


contrast to the summary chart which follows. 


b) GRAPHIC SUMMARY SHEETS 
t was devised to provide a longitudinal view of choice or interest. 
er half of each sample sheet are based on the figures above. 
These figures, in turn, represent number of days on which the child used the particular ma- 
terial in the given week, divided by number of days on which the child had a chance to 
use the material. Solid line means use of the material half or more of the days available. 
Dotted line means use for less than half of the time available. No line means either no use 
or no opportunity. Actual figures are presented parallel with the charting to facilitate dis- 
tinctions and verifications of the later type. 

A glance at the charting is enough to indicate which materials were preferred, consistency 
of preferences during the year, and periods of intensive focus on one materjal. This picture 
has been extremely helpful in integrating material in individual case analyses. 

(2) A modified, day-by-day chart, which included notations on behavior, was also devised 
and used during the second year of study, but it was more а working form and less a gen- 
eralized picture than the form described above. 

Тһе total percentages on usage, given at the right-hand margin of the summary chart, 
were the figures used for determining groupings in the quantitative study of choice. On the 
basis of these figures, children's major and minor research interests are apparent. When these 
percentages are compared with the group average, we find whether the given child is also a 
major or a minor or an “in-between”? user of the material in relation to the group at large. 
(The frequency distributions were used as a basis for determining what percentage fell in 
each group in comparison with the group average.) 

For the actual quantitative data presented with this report, 


For most children, group placement in regard to preference would 
either in relation to the rest of the group or in relation to the child's other interests. Thus for 


group trends, findings in either case would tend tu be the same. There are individual chil- 
dren, however, for whom the above is not true: a child may use all materials to a minor 
degree, compared with the rest of the group, and yet, so far as personal interests 80, may 
show a definite preference for one in comparison with another. Case analyses have brought 
out this fact and indicate the need for qualitative individual, as well as quantitative group, 


analyses. 
Sample forms follow. 


(1) The summary char 
Тһе chartings given on the low 


group comparisons were used. 
be the same when made 
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CHILD: Aileen 


Summary Chart) 


Y. FLUCTUATIONS IN INTEREST* 


(Form described under b (1) 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCES WITH CREATIVE MATERIALS 


1938-39 
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* Record of fluctuation of interest 1938-39. It reflects somewhat the usual developmental changes and somewhat Aileen’s personality. 
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PAINTING AND PERSONALITY 


TABULATION FORM FOR DAILY RECORD 
(Form described under “а, Individual Usage Sheet") 


SCHOOL... 
MATERIALS Quantity or Work 
DESCRIPTION оғ Possible 
DATE Art Propucts AND INTERRELATIONS 
Choice Choice Material No. of Time Brnavion 
ible* Made нав Products Spent 
Possible Used 
-——— 


ж “Choice Possible'' refers to choice on ап 


у given day from among the media under Observation, па el; 
crayons, clay, blocks, and dramatic play. ға 


water colors, 
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ПІ. For Quantification of Behavior during Usage of Materials 

To aid in the search for recurrent reactions in the behavior data, forms for transcribing situational 
observations were devised. 

Description or Forms USED IN ANALYSIS OF SITUATIONAL BEHAVIOR DATA 

The aim of the behavior data was to obtain sufficient records of behavior in different 
situations so that we might determine what is the child’s characteristic behavior while paint- 
ing, while using clay, while in the group at large, etc. Our analysis of these records, there- 
fore, was for the most part focused on discovery of recurrent behavior tendencies. 

Various methods were used in the individual case analyses to analyze the situational 


records for recurrent tendencies. One of the forms devised and probably most frequently 
seven columns of this form provide for 


ad areas. The last column is provided for 
and behavior when the day-by-day com- 


used for this purpose is appended here. The first 
breaking up the observed reactions into several bro; 
Possible notations on relationships between product 


parisons between the two are made. T . 
pended here, which is one of several methods used in 


It should be noted that the form ap 1 i 
is but a working form. The trends pointed up by such an analysis have been most 


valuable in case analyses and in other more qualitative phases of our study. The recurrent 
behavior patterns found for different children and for the same child in different situations 
were so сие few and so varied, in ће light of our whole behavior inventory (Form A-1) 


that quantitative comparisons of the behavior data did not seem feasible. 


Sample follows: 


analysis, 
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IV. For Quantification of Products 


a) Sheets were devised for a product-by-product analysis. 

b) An inventory of possible characteristics to be included in a quantitative study was de- 
veloped (Form B). 

c) The recording system previously mentioned (pp. 237-38) was used to transfer trends 
revealed by the product-by-product analysis into а form permitting of quantitative 


comparisons. 


a) Ркорост-ву-Ркорост ANALvsIs OF EAsEL PAINTINGS AND Crayon PRODUCTS 


Breakdown sheets for characteristics of each product in the three large major areas— 
color usage, space usage, Use of line and form—were devised and used in the analysis of easel 


paintings and of crayon products. 
Samples of these forms follow. 
used for brief notes by recorders t 
other known information on the given day. 
The product-by-product analysis on these forms helped to give a longitudinal view. Char- 
acteristic trends showed uP in the repeated checkings in certain columns. Changes in pattern 
showed up in shifts from one column to another. By shading in, with pencil or crayon, the 
ld a consistent story, we were able to use each sheet 


columns or parts of columns which told a cor : pal 
to give a quick, graphic picture of the individual child's characteristics in the given area 


(i.e., in color, space; or line and form) i 
Totals were made of the checkings іп each column, and these totals were divided by total 


number of products produced. These averages helped give a relative picture of predominant 
trends in each area. These trends, together with the longitudinal picture mentioned above, 


were used as the basis for scoring the “В” Forms (I, 253 ff.). 


Sample forms follow. 


Blank columns to the right on each of these forms were 
o indicate possible tie-ins between product findings and 


COLOR USE 


DATES.. 


MEDIUM.. 


CHIL 
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USE OF LINE AND FORM 


DATE. 


i 
i 


CHILD... 


MEDIUM................ 


SCHOOL... 


DIRECTION 
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a) (Continued) Pnaopucr-Bv-PRoDUCT ANALYSIS OF Brocks, CLAY Work, 
AND DRAMATIC PLAY 


Since actual products could not be preserved in the case of these media and since analyses 
depended on secondhand reports—principally from the situational diary records, supple- 
mented by daily teacher logs, incidental notes, and the daily usage notations—detailed 
breakdown sheets were not feasible, as in the case of paintings and crayon products. 

The most feasible working analysis of these products was found to be a detailed product- 
by-product description, as indicated by the accompanying form. The form provides for 
notation of source of information in each description. The column to the right permits of 
notes on possible relationships between characteristics of the given product and other known 
characteristics of the given day. 

Once all available information on products in a given medium—say, in blocks—was 
transferred to this form, one could begin to spot repetitive trends by simple reading and re- 
reading of the descriptive material. Underlining of repetitive characteristics helped to give 
a summarized view. As in the case of painting products, number of observed occurrences of 
a given tendency divided by total number of products observed helped to give a relative pic- 


ture of predominant trends in each area. 

In this phase of the study, as in several other phases, an attempt was made to use a break- 
down sheet of characteristics which the observer could check during observations. Such forms 
proved not nearly so satisfactory, however, as the fullest possible diary notes. Observers 

oducts under special 


had copi «В Form," to keep in mind the various aspects of pr 
opies of the “В Form, P d this form to rate 


consideration; and each observer, at the end of the year of observation, use? U^ 
he had built up during the year, 


each child she had observed on the basis of the impression s 
independently of the product-by-product analysis built around diary records. 


b) INVENTORY Form B 
sly described. The A forms represent à quanti- 


The B forms parallel the A forms previou: | quan 
havior. The B forms represent à quantification 


fication of characteristic trends in general be 


of characteristic trends with each research medium. | Я 
Both sets of forms follow the same evaluating device (pp. 237-38). Both provide space 


for qualifying comments and notes, а well as for the generalized evaluation. d 
Much discussion and defining went into the preparation and use of these forms. t does 
not seem necessary to 89 into detail on such defining at this point. Discussions in Volume I 
are designed to clarify terminology which may not be clear as it stands in these forms. 
The B forms were used, in the quantitative analyses, only for items relating 10 product. 
They nevertheless contained space for a summary of characteristics of choice, of verbaliza- 
tions, and of other behavior (behavior summaries for paints and crayons were noted on the 
: ch repeated attempts to keep the findings in any one area in 


b В form): It was suci P с a 
buen | Mes which has made it possible to preserve perspective, to carry 0? a dynamic 


type of interrelatin£ and to remain aware of the individual as well as of generalized group 


tendencies. 
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SCHOOL. 


PAINTING AND PERSONALITY 


(Description of Products and Behavior) 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCES WITH CREATIVE MATERIALS 


DATE 


SOURCE or MATERIAL 


Record Person 


Description 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTED 
RELATIONSHIPS 
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Form B-1 
CHARACTERISTICS WITH EASEL PAINTS, CRAYONS* 


(Duplicate Copies of Same Form 


Scnoor. 


БЕсоврЕн..............--...----- 


I. General characteristics 


. Used more.. 
Average... 
— 3. Output: Larg 
Several a day. 
No. on backs. 
. Progressive develop 
. Fluctuations in deve 


. Stereotype us 
. Sporadic products. 
. Emphasis: artistic 
Detail. 


ББ howe 


qual. 
Total effec 


II. Mass predominant 


. Mostly one mass. 
Isolated masses. 
Mass and line... 


Single... 
Continuous, 


wavy, scribble. 
g: circular scribble. 
Spiral te а 
Outlines 
. Crossed... 


IV. Form Predominant 


specific-—-— 
р он circle or oval. 
` Isolated square or rectang! 
н Interrelated form 
; tative: 


ent notes on € 
pretive insig ts- 


ж Pertin: 


Circular... 
. Diagonal; “ 
. Diagonal; N 


. Varied, contro! 
. Every direction, ш 
, Rhythmic movement.. 


. Off page. 


' а) Uncontrolle 


. Fills page... 


. Off center... 


. Leaves borde: 
. Balanced... 


. One color. 
. Color preferences 


. Two colors.... 
. More than two. 


hoice and behavior while using were usually indicated on back of this form, together with maa 


Used for Crayons and Easel Painting) 


V. Direction 
Vertical predominant... 


Horizontal.. 


VI. Spacing 


All over.. 
b) Controlled.. 


a) Systematically. 
b) Haphazardl; 


a) Weighted, 16 
b) Weighted, right. 
c) Weighted, top... 
d) Weighted, bottom. 


VIII. Color 


a) Red-y-orange. 
b) Blue-green... 

с) Black-bro 
d) Purple..... 


h) No emphasis... 
i) Emphasis warm. 
j) Emphasis cold... 
k) Warm and cold even. 
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CHARACTERISTICS WITH EASEL PAINTS, CRAYONS-— Continued 


X. Organization 
- Unrelated lines, forms. 
- Organized lines, forms 
- Focused on one object. 
- Variety unrel. to object.. 
. Partial synthesi: 
. Pure picture... 
. Experiment with themes. 
- Successive pictures to develop theme. 


ELI 


оомо te DIS 


- Hand: R. L. Both, Alt. 
- Two brushes............ 
. Paint without brush... 
-5. Over and over same area. 
..6. Little retracing... 
7. Strokes: (a) Light... 


XII. Content: Naming 


1. Туве. 
-2. Names Given 
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1938-39 
Form B-2 
CHARACTERISTICS WITH CLAY 
ScHOOL......... —— ——Ó— RÀ CED cec A — 
RECORDER. DUTE ee ee 


I. Use: amount and fluctuation 13. Other characteristics: 


IV. Naming 
1. Typ 


3. Aversion to clay 2. Names given 


4. Fluctuations in us 


V. Behavior during use 


II. Nonspecific use 


1. Pounds. 
2. Tastes.. 


III. Work with materials 
. Breaks pieces off... 
. Puts pieces back o 
Combines pieces. 
Pokes holes... 

. Folds and kneads. 


3. Work habit: 


Open 


h other materials 


6. Tension—release..... 


terpretations: 


Comments and In 
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1938-39 
Form B-3 


CHARACTERISTICS WITH BLOCKS 


I. Use: amount and fluctuation 


1. In relation to group: 
Little 


IV. Ideational content: naming 
1. Туре:.... 


3. Fluctuations in us 
E V. Behavior during use 


П. Aspects of manipulative use 


. Piles, stacks. 
. Knocks down.. 
. Fits, rearranges in 
- Collects. 


TORO MÀ 


ПІ. Aspects of constructive use appearance 


1. Blocks selected: 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

f. 

8. 

9. 
10. Combines with other materials. 
11. Aspect emphasized: enclosure. 

Doors 


Е... 
Window. othe: 
12. General emphasis: color. Я 
Design................ Representation. 


Product for own use......... 
Product for imaginative use. 
Nonspecific.......... 


Comments and Interpretations: 
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R-1938-39 
Form B-4 


CHARACTERISTIC DRAMATIC PLAY 


SCHOOL. cresce 
RECORDER. 


I. Degree of interest: In relation to group: Small. 
In relation to own interests: Small. 


II, Social setting: (Leader........—— 
ШІ. Materials used most in dramatic play 


IV. Role 
und objects, does not take role for self 


ntasy more than in overt play 


Builds play aro 
Spends time in fai 
Takes active role, such as 
Family: baby, mother, father, sister, 
Domestic help: cook, maid, nurse, laundress. 
School: teacher, child............. 
Community: grocer, vegetable pei 

work, gas station, plumber. 
Animal: dog, bear, lion, tige 
Locomotor: engineer, conductor, passenger. 

on trian, car, boat, airplan 
Sickness: doctor, patient, nu 
Fictitious: “Three Little Pigs,” iow White”’..-- 
Others: Indian, burglar, leading parade, band, follo 


band.. - 


wing in parade, 


V. How assigned to role 
Chosen by another child............ 


Takes initiative in assuming role 0: 
Resists role suggested by another (role o 


VI. Behavior in role 
Dictatorial Other: 


Submissive 
Directs but maintains dependent role 


Makes self center of attention 
Destructive 
Boisterous 


Demanding 7, " ы 
Exact reproduction of daily routines .. 


Reproduction of own experience 
Contrast to own life experiences 
Similar to group behavior 
Different from group behavior 
Loses self in role 


Comments and Inter, pretations: 
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V. The Tabulation Form 


The tabulation form which was developed for interrelating products and overt behavior 
Tepresents an attempt to preserve, throughout the analysis, all shades of variation permitted 
by the recording technique. 


с) TABULATION FORM FOR INTERRELATING PERSONALITY OR BEHAVIOR (A Forms) 
AND CREATIVE Pnopucrs (B Forms) 


The accompanying form makes it possible to compare each type of evaluating made 
Possible by the evaluating device, for each of the characteristics under comparison. 

The AB squares provide for children whose given product pattern and given behavior pat- 
tern paralleled each other and were consistent throughout the period of observation. The CD 
squares show children in whom there was a parallel increase in each of the compared pat- 
terns throughout the year of observation. The E square contains children who showed the 
given patterns only during isolated periods. The actual dates indicated by the subnumerals 
help to show whether the isolated periods coincided for the two patterns. The F square 
catches children in whom there was a parallel decrease in each of the compared ран 
during the year of observation. The G square catches children in whom there was marke 
ambivalence in both patterns during the year. j 

Space is provided at the right for the tabulator to indicate, with initials, the actual chil- 
dren who fell in the parallel squares. Such recording has been valuable in integrating the 
Broup comparisons with the individual case analyses. А 

As stated elsewhere, various combinations of these groupings were used to obtain the 
quantified group findings. One would expect the АВ data to be most “pure” and to give the 
most clear-cut results. Actual comparisons showed that the AB comparisons and the ABCDE 
comparisons revealed almost identical trends and that the latter data—due to larger Up 
bers of cases—gave a fuller picture of significant statistical trends, The data included in the 
quantitative tables are, therefore, unless otherwise designated, based on ABCDE data. 

A sample follows. 
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Rev. Res. Form. 11-14-41 
TABULATION FORM: RELATION OF EXPRESSION IN CREATIVE MEDIA 
TO DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 


Characteristic Shown in Creative Medium: — 
BEHAVIOR: 


No | Names of children 
Rat- tallied in boxes: 
ing | AB 


CDE 
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to an understanding of children's 
thoughts and feelings. 


Volume I lays the basis for under- 
standing children's creative work. 
In separate chapters, systematic 
evidence is given concerning the 
significance of (1) color, (2) line 
and form, and (3) space. The aims 
and methods of the study are set 
forth, and a full case analysis is 
presented, demonstrating in detail 
one important approach to the con- 
clusions reached. This volume in- 
cludes 120 full-color reproductions 
of the children’ s paintings. 


Volume II contains a brief biography 
of ‘each child studied. As the chil- 
dren are seen in relationship to their 
families, their friends, and their 
school, those factors are noted that 
seemed to make them paint and 
otherwise express themselves as they 
did. Quantitative data along with 
short interpretive summaries are 
presented in fifty-four tables, each 
of which represents a complete 
study in itself. 


* . . extremely readable and inter- 
esting volumes concerning the de- 
velopment of the normal child." 
— Atlantic. 

«serious, sustained, carefully 
analyzed and documented... ап 
important study."—New Тот 
Herald Tribune. 

“һу far the most careful and 
searching [study] that has been at- 
tempted."— Chicago Tribune. 

« . . fascinating . . . thoroughly 
readable."—Chicago Daily News. 


SOME OF THE FINDINGS RECORDED 
IN THIS IMPORTANT STUDY 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


("77-5 “Some children consistently сі 724 warm colors, such as 
red, yellow, and orange, whereas others choose cooler «colors, 
such as blue, black, green, and brown. Those chitdren who con- 
sistently favored warm colors tended, for the most part, to mani- 
fest the free emotional behavior, the warm affectionate relations, 
and the self-centered orientation natural for children of this аре.” 


(777-5 “Line and form tend to give the most intelligible clues to 
the amount of energy the child is expending, the degree of con- 


trol the child is exercising, and the direction in which that con- 
tol is operating.” 4 


ў ; : ; 
(77-5 “The use of space seems to express the child's relationship 
to his environment. Representation of subject matter within 
enclosures or* grouping of subject into tight masses. usually indi- 


cates repression or a shut-in feeling.” 


(77 “Children observed to work primarily in curved, contin- 
, uous strokes tended to stand out as a group for their more de- 
: pendent, more compliant, more emotionally toned reactions." 


(ms “Тһе outstanding frequency with which children choose 
~ blue to make their first letters underlines the fact that the use of 
___ blue parallels conscious control and aspiration.” 


(77-52 “The smearing of circles has been a consistent painting 


pattern among children who seemed to be resisting either a sub- 
ae i acid ға 
Missive or a feminine role.” 


mA "Children who preferred crayons Were, as a group, more _ 
- concerned with expressing ideas and with the desire to com- 

| municate with others than with finding а ее outlet for their 
. own impulses.” і a: 


20/1 
ML 


Н y-old children tend to express 
the same feclings through give media that.they express in 
overt behavior." "ood Н 


| mœ “Twos, three-, and -— 


t. у 
vh 


